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At the end of many @ rainbow— 


F you Go TO the end of a rainbow, so the 

fairy tales say, you'll find a pot of gold. 

Of course no grownup believes this. But 
it’s surprising how many people believe 
what amounts to the same thing. 

That is, many of us have a dreamy no- 
tion that somewhere, sometime, we'll come 
upon a good deal of money. We go along 
from day to day, spending nearly all we 
make, and believing that somehow our fi- 
nancial future will take care of itself. 

Unfortunately, this sort of rainbow-chas- 
ing is much more apt to make you wind up 
behind the eight ball than with a pot of gold. 


When you come right down to it, the only 
sure-fire way the average man can plan 
financial security for himself and his family 
is through saving—and saving regularly. 
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One of the soundest, most convenient ways 
to save is by buying U. S. Savings Bonds 
through the Payroll Plan. 

These bonds are the safest in the world. 
They mount up fast. And in just 10 years, 
they pay you $4 for every $3 you put in. 

So isn’t it just plain common sense to 
buy every U. S. Savings Bond you can 
possibly afford? 


P. S. You can buy U. S. Savings Bonds at 
any bank or post office, too. 


SAVE THE EASY WAY...BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 


This space made available through the cooperation of Paper Novelty 
cards — 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


ing Co. — manufacturers of greeting 
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This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices 


of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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What Kind of Nationalism? Carl Drehe: 

Nationalism is not necessarily the enemy of Jews and other minority 
groups—if it is the right kind, says this rejoinder to Ernest Munz’s 
widely-discussed article “Nationalism is the Enemy.” But American 
democracy must free itself of racism if it is to win out in today’s com- 


petition of nations. 


Housing and Race Bias Charles Abrams 


The author of Revolution and Land and the Future of Housing dis 
cusses the problem of discrimination and ghettoism in housing, with 
special reference to the growing practice of restrictive covenants. 
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author suggests, should be discussed on their merits, not by reference 


to an ungrounded slogan. 
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The Communists and the Ethnic Groups Norbert Muhlen 
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izations, have made political capital ot the needs, hopes, and frustrations 
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The Union Organizer Harry Gersh 


An informal study of the labor organizer, new style, telling the story of 
the problems and tribulations of the men who have formed the spearhead 
of labor’s drive for strength. In “From the American Scene.” 
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THE END OF THE BILTMORE ROAD 


The Basel Zionist Congress and Its Fruits 


ROBERT WELTSCH 


T= twenty-second Zionist Congress 
met in Basel against a background 
of tension and violence in Palestine, 
with the Jewish DP’s still waiting in the de- 
tention camps—and with a sense of the ur- 
gency of a settlement of the Palestine ques- 
tion beyond anything in Zionist history. 
The central political issue of the Congress 
was this: Would the Jews attend the Lon- 
don Conference called by the British? In 
the White Paper of 1939, the British gov- 
ernment had declared its intention to discon- 
tinue Jewish immigration. Now it sought a 
new official policy for Palestine. In its en- 
deavor to arrive at that new policy, it had in- 





Tue reports of Roserr Wettscu, Palestine 
journalist, are widely read in many countries, 
and their fairness and independence have won 
him respect even among those whose views 
and loyalties lead them to differing personal 
judgments about Zionist hopes and realities. 
This firsthand report on the Basel Congress 
makes a special effort to clarify the positions of 
the parties there, and to interpret the basic is- 
sues at the heart of their conflict. Mr. Weltsch 
came to Palestine in 1938 and edited two 
weeklies there, besides contributing to the Pal- 
estine Post. Previously, he was editor of the 
Jiidische Rundschau in Germany for almost 
twenty years. He wrote “Palestine Plans and 
Counter-Plans” in the October 1946 ComMEN- 
TARY. 
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vited Jews and Arabs to a conference. The 
Jews had not attended the first stage of this 
conference. Would they participate now? 

The Executive of the Jewish Agency came 
to the Congress asking authorization to par- 
ticipate in the London Conference. From 
unofficial negotiation with both the British 
and the American governments, the Execu- 
tive had gained the impression that some 
compromise could be reached which would 
give the Jews a considerable part of what 
they wanted. The magic formula was par- 
tition, the solution already envisaged in 1937. 

None thought this solution ideal, and 
especially not those who preferred that the 
whole of Palestine be developed in some 
unitary way, and who regarded statehood as 
a doubtful and two-edged weapon. But un- 
der the circumstances partition, with the 
recognition of a Jewish state in part of Pal- 
estine, was clearly the only compromise 
formula with any prospect of success at the 
Congress. Partition therefore became the 
watchword of the “moderates” at Basel. This 
was linked to the idea of a negotiated com- 
promise settlement and with the demand that 
the British invitation to the London Con- 
ference be accepted, as urged by the Ameri- 
can State Department. 

The planned London Conference was a 
sequel to the Anglo-American Committee of 
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Inquiry and to the joint Expert Committee 
that produced the proposals known as the 
“Morrison Plan.” In September, the Jewish 
Agency had said it would attend the Con- 
ference if two conditions were fulfilled: the 
liberation of the Jewish leaders detained at 
that time in Latrun; and acceptance by the 
British government of the creation of a viable 
Jewish state in a suitable part of Palestine 
as the basis for negotiations. The first con- 
dition was complied with: after some hesi- 
tation, the British decreed an unlimited 
amnesty to the Jewish leaders, including 
those who had not been interned, such as 
Ben Gurion and Dr. Sneh. As for the sec- 
ond, the British said they were willing to 
discuss all counterproposals on an equal foot- 
ing with their own. This meant that they 
accepted the Jewish Agency’s proposals “as a 
basis of discussion,” but would not agree 
to comply with these proposals themselves 
in advance of discussion—such compliance 
could only be made by a power defeated on 
the battlefield. 

The Executive of the Jewish Agency, act- 
ing on its own responsibility, now came to 
the Congress with the demand that it be 
authorized to attend the Conference. The 
issue was very clear and might have been 
decided in a few days. But it took more than 
a fortnight of frustration and maneuvering 
to reach a decision. At the last moment, in 
the small hours of Christmas Eve, a majority 
of the Congress voted down participation. 
The Congress declared that “in the existing 
circumstances, the Zionist movement cannot 
participate in the London Conference.” It 
added, however, that “if a change should 
take place in the situation, the General 
Council shall consider the matter and decide 
whether to participate or not.” 

This was a clear defeat for Dr. Weizmann 
and the outgoing Executive. According to 
all established parliamentary custom, it would 
have been logical for those behind the win- 
ning resolution to form a new Executive to 
carry out the new policy. But nothing of 
the kind happened. The majority that had 
defeated Dr. Weizmann was made up of in- 
compatible partners. The Congress was 


therefore left in a state of confusion and 
after many hours the nominating committee 
had to confess that no Executive could be 
formed. The difficult task was left to the 
General Council, which is, in fact, a com- 
mittee of the Congress composed of party 
representatives in exactly the same propor- 
tion as the Congress itself. 

It took the General Council almost an- 
other week before it was able to announce 
“Habemus papam.” It did not elect a presi- 
dent, apparently aware that Dr. Weizmann’s 
seat could not be filled by just anyone; but 
after protracted horse-trading between par- 
ties, it composed an Executive made up of 
representatives of the three main parties that 
had formed the previous Executive—Labor 
(Mapai), General Zionists, and Mizrachi. 
These parties represented sharply conflicting 
views, and so two men were appointed to 
head each of the important political depart- 
ments—one yea-sayer and one nay-sayer, as 
if to paralyze any action whatsoever. 

And then, a day or so after the election, 
a puzzled Zionist world learned from the 
ofhcial spokesmen of the Jewish Agency that 
there were good chances of the Agency’s 
attending the London Conference, particu- 
larly since the majority of the Executive fa- 
vored such participation! 

This may seem incredible, but negotia- 
tion is after all the only alternative to a 
declaration of “war.” 

So Zionists were now given to understand 
that the political task was to find some fact 
that could be interpreted as a “change of 
circumstances” permitting participation in 
the Conference. The final decision would 
be made by a committee of fifteen that would 
act if the Executive, by a two-thirds majority, 
voted that a new situation existed, warrant- 
ing reopening of the question of participa- 
tion. 


HE Congress could have approached its 
Thask with more realism and more dignity. 
Most of the plenary sessions were equivalent 
to mass-meetings. The custom of apportion- 
ing time for speeches according to the arith- 
metical strength of the parties concerned, 


at 
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and of dividing the time quota of each party 
among all its members, regardless of whether 
or not they have anything to say, degraded 
the so-called general debate. Four or five 
dozens of speakers were called upon; some 
exhibited their emotions, some repeated their 
party slogans, some made incidental routine 
speeches. Not a single speech, with the no- 
table exception of Dr. Weizmann’s, revealed 
any greatness of personality or of moral and 
intellectual understanding. 

As for political arguments based on facts 
and the knowledge of facts, these appeared 
only in the speeches of the members of the 
Executive. Among these, Dr. Nahum Gold- 
mann distinguished himself by his ingenious 
and penetrating analysis. Many described 
his speech as the best at the Congress, even 
those who did not like what he said. Dr. 
Goldmann advocated negotiation, Dr. Silver 
and Dr. Sneh objected to it; but they, too, 
supported their views with genuine political 
arguments, not by mere rhetoric. Yet there 
was no one who could present a searching 
and critical evaluation of the errors of the 
past seven years. On the whole, political 
debate remained on the low level to which 
it fell after the murder of Chaim Arlosoroff 
in 1933. 

It must be understood that it was not the 
issue of British policy that was at the core 
of the dissensions in Basel. All Zionists 
agreed in condemning the White Paper of 
1939 and the policy of delay pursued by the 
British Labor government. The real issue 
was on the way out of the present deadlock. 
Here there were actually only two large 
groups at the Congress. One side wanted to 
negotiate with the British because it felt that 
some compromise would have to be reached 
in any case. The other side rejected nego- 
tiation, holding fast to an uncompromising 
program calling for the establishment of the 
whole of Palestine as a Jewish state and 
unabated “resistance” to achieve it. 

The Executive of the Jewish Agency, in 
its so-called “Paris decisions” of September 
1946, had agreed to partition. It was as- 
sumed that partition had at least the backing 
of the parties which were represented in the 


Executive coalition—namely Mapai, the Gen- 
eral Zionists, and Mizrachi. But it soon be- 
came clear that the situation was not so 
simple: these parties were split among them- 
selves. 


HE party division of the Zionist move- 
j hen was more sharply evidenced than at 
any previous Congress. In fact, the Congress 
split into a series of small congresses, each 
party deciding main issues in its own cau- 
cuses and coming to the plenary Congress 
with foregone conclusions. 

The dominating party in the old Execu- 
tive, and indeed the most powerful factor in 
Zionism during the last decade or so, was 
the Palestine Labor party (Mapai). A split 
in its ranks has tumbled it from its leading 
position. Despite Ben Gurion’s feverish en- 
deavors to re-establish unity, internal con- 
troversy led ultimately to the secession and 
formation of a rival party, more radical both 
in its socialism and in its nationalism. At 
the recent Congress, this new party, known 
formerly as “Fraction Two” of the Labor 
party, and now as the “Movement for the 
Unity of Labor” (Ahdut Avoda), appeared 
for the first time as a political entity, bring- 
ing with it a deep animosity toward the old 
Labor party. 

A third labor group, Hashomer Hatzair, 
likewise appeared at this Congress for the 
first time in real strength. All attempts to 
form a united “labor wing” of these three 
parties failed. This was natural, since their 
mutual differences revolved precisely on the 
most important question before the Con- 
gress—the political one. 

Hashomer Hatzair has a clear-cut program 
calling for the creation of a binational state, 
with maximal Jewish mass immigration and 
a socialist order that would unite Jewish and 
Arab workers (and enjoy the sympathy of 
Soviet Russia). This party opposed terrorist 
“activism” as well as the Biltmore program 
for a Jewish state. As Mapai had proclaimed 
its support of both, there could be no political 
cooperation between these two groups. Ah- 
dut Avoda, the “Unity” party, is for a reso- 
lute policy of resistance and activism. Its 
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leader, Tabenkin, has for many years advo- 
cated that Jewish youth in Palestine be 
trained in the use of the gun. While parents 
in Palestine have abhorred these theories, 
they have done nothing to stop them. At 
the Congress, Hashomer Hatzair opposed all 
suggestions linked up with partition, and 
Ahdut Avoda joined the Revisionists in urg- 
ing activist resistance and opposing participa- 
tion in the London Conference. 

In the first days of the Congress, Mapai 
seemed to hold the key to the whole situation. 
But a violent struggle developed between 
the activist and moderate wings of that party, 
and the Congress waited more than a week 
for Mapai’s decision. At the Mapai meeting 
held in Palestine a short time before the 
delegates left for Basel, the activist faction 
led by Ben Gurion had won a great victory, 
with only about 20 per cent of the party 
voting in opposition. But in the meantime, 
the minority had not been idle. Headed by 
some of the ablest men in Mapai—among 
them Eliezer Kaplan, treasurer of the Jewish 
Agency, and Josef Sprinzak, veteran Labor 
leader-and former member of the Zionist 
Executive—it published a little pamphlet, 
Leb’hinat hadereh (“Examining the Way”), 
giving speeches and articles that sharply re- 
jected activism. This minority continued 
its fight in Basel, where it found unexpected 
support among delegates from other coun- 
tries. (Thus the American representatives of 
Mapai, led by Hayim Greenberg and Baruch 
Zuckerman, joined the group.) After many 
days and nights, Mapai took a vote, and 
although Ben Gurion’s activists were still in 
the majority, their proportion had dropped 
from 80 to about 56 per cent. 

In the meantime, however, the question of 
activism had become involved with the ques- 
tion of the movement's leadership, especially 
after Dr. Weizmann’s great speech at the 
conclusion of the general debate. Mapai had 
been a Weizmann group at the Congresses 
before the war, and it was not prepared to 
abandon this loyalty now, knowing what an 
asset to Zionism Dr. Weizmann has been 
on the international scene, and realizing his 
spiritual and moral superiority to other can- 


didates. But Weizmann was an obstacle to 
the policy of resistance and non-cooperation 
that Ben Gurion had advocated even during 
the war. Ben Gurion now made the pro- 
posal that Weizmann be appointed “honorary 
president.” The latter immediately declined 
this honor, deciding to fight the issue out 
in clear terms. In his reply to the discussion, 
he gave Congress the choice between fol- 
lowing him and deserting him—a choice also 
made clear to his friends in Mapai. When 
Mapai finally voted, ninety voted for and 
thirty against Weizmann’s re-election. 

Now Mapai had to find a formula that 
would permit Jewish participation in the 
London Conference. Without such a for- 
mula, Weizmann’s reelection was obviously 
impossible. A resolution was carefully 
drafted; it contained several conditions, but 
was generally understood as saying yes to 
participation—and to partition. It was this 
resolution that was defeated in Congress, and 
with this defeat, ostensibly, Mapai’s hege- 
mony was destroyed. 


HE other big party, the General Zionists, 
jpn also divided on the main issue. The 
General Zionists are a conglomerate of very 
different groups, a kind of catch-all held to- 
gether chiefly by the fact that its members 
belong to none of the more clearly defined 
parties. Their most important section is the 
American Zionists. 

Dr. Silver had become the most widely- 
known leader of the intransigent wing of 
the Zionist Organization of America, and he 
came to the Congress determined to continue 
his fight against partition and moderation. 
Rumors even arose that he came with aspira- 
tions to the presidency of the World Or- 
ganization, in succession to Dr. Weizmann 
~—an idea cherished by many who believed 
that the president of the Zionist Organiza- 
tion should now be of American, and not 
British, nationality, and that the offices of 
the Zionist Organization should be moved 
from London and Jerusalem to Washington 
and Paris. 

These suggestions did not recommend 
themselves to the Congress. Once in Basel, 
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Dr. Silver prudently abstained from pressing 
his candidacy. 

He must also have known that he would 
have had to engage in rivalry with Ben 
Gurion. Although their political attitudes 
do not differ very much—Dr. Silver having 
adopted Ben Gurion’s Biltmore Program 
(calling for a Jewish state in all of Palestine) 
and his slogan of “Ma’avak” (Resistance )—a 
strong personal animosity between the two 
leaders is apparent. Furthermore, Ben Gu- 
rion relies on labor and still advocates a 
socialist Palestine—however vague that con- 
cept may be—while Dr. Silver is anti-socialist 
and determined to break labor’s hegemony 
in Zionism. Therefore, he is supported 
mainly by the right wing, the nucleus of his 
party being the .’OA delegates. 

Dr. Silver’s was by far the strongest group 
within the General Zionist Federation. 
When that organization assembled in Basel 
on the eve of the Congress, it seemed, during 
the first one or two days, that it would split 
into two halves. But an undertaking was 
given that its members would not be com- 
pelled to vote in accordance with caucus de- 
cisions. 

This enabled the Federation to survive 
formally, although its two halves continued 
to divide on almost every question. 

The majority of delegates from the British 
Empire, important sections of the American 
delegation, and many independents from 
small countries virtually seceded from Dr. 
Silver's group. Hadassah’s whole delegation 
of twenty-eight members, and several indi- 
vidual American Zionists—among them men 
of great weight such as Dr. Stephen Wise, 
Louis Lipsky, Robert Szold, and others— 
joined the dissenting half of the General 
Zionists. But skillful maneuvering prevented 
this split from reaching full expression, and 
only on the last two days of the Congress, 
amid the then prevailing confusion, did 
these delegates discover, too late, that the 
situation was irretrievably lost. 

It is in any case difficult to say, which sec- 
tion of the General Zionists actually repre 
sented the majority. Dr. Silver had to rely 
strongly on the support of the Revisionists, 


who applauded him even more enthusiasti- 
cally than did his own group. 


HE reappearance of the Revisionists was 
j pera, the decisive event of the Con- 
gress. They had been outside the Organiza- 
tion for thirteen years and had founded their 
own “New” Zionist Organization, which be- 
came the parent of the so-called “dissident” 
groups, the Irgun Zvai Leumi and the Stern 
group. Their program called for the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish state on both sides of 
the Jordan—which would include the pres- 
ent kingdom of Transjordan. They were 
the first protagonists of that militant Zionism 
which had its theorist in the late Vladimir 
Jabotinsky. 

It had always been Ben Gurion’s dream to 
bring the Revisionists back into the “old” 
Organization. Now he succeeded. The Re- 
visionists came back just in time for the 
Congress elections. They were correct in 
their assumption that their ultra-nationalist 
ideas had gained a hold on a large section of 
the Zionist masses. In fact, the bloody reality 
of Palestine had become more militant than 
anything the Revisionists themselves had 
dreamed of. There was no longer any reason 
for them to stay outside, and thus they 
brought a compact group of forty-five votes 
to the Congress to throw into the balance 
against every attempt to steer a moderate 
course. 

Mizrachi, the organization of orthodox 
religious Zionists, has traditionally fought 
for a very radical political policy at Con- 
gresses, but in the periods in between their 
members have usually gone along with the 
others. Remarkably enough, some of Miz- 
rachi’s leaders have become more moderate 
in the last months. Among these new mod- 
erates was Rabbi Fishman, who had been 
interned at Latrun and who subsequently 
changed his mind on the main political issue, 
advocating negotiation on the basis of parti- 
tion. But Fishman and his friends remained 
a minority inside their party, which as a 
whole voted against participation in the Lon- 
don Conference. Interestingly enough, the 
resolution that was finally carried in Con- 
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gress was itself of Mizrachi origin, and was 
supported by the Silver group, the Revision- 
ists, and Ahdut Avoda. 

Aliya Hadasha was represented at this 
Congress by five men. Consisting mainly of 
immigrants to Palestine from Germany and 
Austria, Aliya Hadasha was the only group 
in Palestine to have predicted the present 
confusion—which it foresaw as far back as 
1940. At that time, it had warned that ac- 
tivist propaganda and the anti-British whis- 
pering campaign must lead to an impasse. 
This group opposed both terrorism and the 
Biltmore phraseology uncompromisingly, but 
its strength was confined to Palestine, and 
it had no afhliated groups in America or 
England to swell its Congress delegation. 
Aliya Hadasha had been very much slan- 
dered in Palestine (as well as abroad), being 
called a defeatist and even “quisling” group 
for warning that Zionism could not achieve 
its aim by a permanent conflict with Britain, 
and for having advocated finding some way 
of restoring relations with her. This view 
had been shared by large numbers in Pales- 
tine who remained silent because they felt 
themselves unequal to the ruthless party 
struggle. 


_ now in the Congress, this view hither- 
to stigmatized as “defeatist” was openly 
defended, even by those who had previously 
denounced it and vilified its exponents. Isaac 
Gruenbaum, a member of the outgoing Ex- 
ecutive, had been for many years one of the 
most vociferous and radical propagandists for 
the Biltmore program and the philosophy of 
“struggle.” Now he became a convert to the 
moderate policy and arose to warn the Con- 
gress not to lose its sense of reality. It was 
one of the most dramatic moments of the 
Congress when Dr. Gruenbaum interrupted 
his former pupil, Dr. Sneh, who was speak- 
ing for a policy of resistance and physical 
struggle, and accused him of indulging in 
dangerous and irresponsible talk. Is struggle 
an aim in itself? Must not every struggle 
one day be terminated by negotiations? And 
can we provoke the British indefinitely? 
These questions were not asked by one of 


the “defeatists” of Aliya Hadasha, but by 
Dr. Gruenbaum. 

The events of the last half year have af- 
fected many more people than Isaac Gruen- 
baum. The turning point was the 29th of 
June, the day when the Government occu- 
pied the building of the Jewish Agency 
and arrested its leaders. This incident put 
an end to the theory of “lo yaezu” (“they 
won't dare”), frequently cited at Congress 
debates and preached in Palestine for many 
years by some Labor leaders, among them 
the late Berl Katznelson and Ben Gurion, 
both highly influential, especially among the 
youth. This theory held that Britain would 
not dare to take real and effective military 
measures against the Jews because such steps 
would arouse the conscience of mankind and 
alienate public opinion. This view was 
strengthened when for more than a year the 
British reaction to Jewish acts of violence, 
even those involving the deaths of soldiers 
and civilians, was confined to the proclama- 
tion of curfews, and to police action that was 
almost always without result. The curfew, 
while inconvenient, could not be considered 
a ruthless check on acts of violence. Some- 
times strong words of condemnation were 
heard in Parliament—after the assassination 
of Lord Moyne, for instance, or after the 
murder of seven sleeping soldiers in Tel 
Aviv—but no serious reprisals were taken. 
When this confidence in the passivity of 
the British was shaken on the 29th of June, 
a great part of the Yishuv was honestly in- 
dignant that the British had abandoned their 
assigned role. But it became manifest at the 
Congress that the eyes of many Palestinian 
Jews had been opened. 

One of the leaders of the moderate wing 
in Mapai wrote on the eve of the Congress: 
“After all the demonstrations of our power 
to commit acts of violence, we have achieved 
no political success. True, the actions were 
carried out with considerable military and 
technical skill. But I must assert—and I don’t 
know whether it is or is not pleasant to hear 
—that they were successful from the military 
point of view only because the other side did 
not react. Until the 29th of June, the ob- 
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jective situation was that we did what we 
wanted and the reactions from the other side 
were few and weak. There were people 
among us who regarded this as a sign that 
the British would not react at all. We have 
lived with the British for twenty-five years 
and have not yet learned that they are not 
hasty in their reactions. In this point they 
differ from Germans or Russians. But after- 
wards they react in the same way as other 
nations. . . . The situation changed funda- 
mentally on the 29th of June” (Pinhas Lu- 
bianiker in Leb’hinat Hadereh). 

The opponents of activism presented many 
moral and political arguments at Basel, but 
it was this point that seemed to be decisive. 
The Congress was like a parliament con- 
fronted with the question of declaring war. 
It was no longer enough to reiterate the 
justice of one’s own claims; one had also to 
take into account the strength of the oppos- 
ing military forces and the possible outcome. 
In the face of this grim problem, it began 
to be asked whether Zionism actually was 
in such a desperate situation that it had noth- 
ing to lose if it declared for “war.” 

The warning against the risks of “war” 
came first from Dr. Weizmann himself. His 
speech at the conclusion of the general de- 
bate was one of the greatest in Zionist his- 
tory, and was the one event of moral and 
spiritual greatness at this Congress. It is 
difficult to overrate the immense catharsis 
experienced by everybody when Dr. Weiz- 
mann intervened after so many days of 
squabbling. But, as always, Dr. Weizmann 
earned much admiration but few followers. 


ais Congress revealed, perhaps for the 

last time, the “Weizmann problem” that 
has been at the core of Zionist history for the 
last twenty-five years. All this time the move- 
ment has lived in the shadow of latent or 
open conflict between its leader and the 
Zionist parties. The situation revealed in 
1947 could be seen in 1921, and at all the 
Congresses between these dates. Weizmann’s 
position as a leader is unique. He has steered 
the Zionist ship through the rough seas of 
political reality; he knows what is possible 


and what is not, and he tells Congress the 
plain truth. But Congress does not want to 
listen, and rejects his views and his policy. 
Yet in the end, it elects Weizmann again. 
It has done this for twenty-five years, with 
the notable exception of 1931, when it al- 
lowed itself the luxury of turning him out 
for four years. 

What Weizmann has done at all the Con- 
gresses, and what he did again in Basel, is 
one simple thing: he stated facts. And the 
Congress, still upholding the tradition of a 
messianism living in a world of dreams, did 
not like facts. One of the facts he recalled 
is that of the smallness of Palestine (“. . . be- 
cause Joshua stopped at the Jordan and did 
not lead our forefathers to America”). An- 
other is the presence of more than a million 
Arabs in Palestine, which naturally sets 
limits to Jewish expansion. He also recalled 
that the Jewish interpretation, according to 
which the Balfour Declaration granted Pal- 
estine to the Jews as their national home, 
was never accepted by the world, and 
that the Declaration explicitly promised no 
more than a Jewish Home in Palestine. 
Therefore, all we can claim, in accordance 
with the Balfour Declaration and with 
present realities, is a Jewish state in a part 
of Palestine. 

The second point Weizmann tried to con- 
vey to Congress—and he has tried many 
times before—concerns the methods of poli- 
tics. Politics is sometimes a very hard and 
distasteful job. It requires responsibility and 
caution, patience and understanding and 
quick exploitation of any chance, and a con- 
stant awareness of the possibility of failure. 
If you lose patience and indulge in emotions 
and violence, then you can easily jeopardize 
all chance for success. It is not true, Weiz- 
mann said, that England wants to liquidate 
Zionism. On the contrary, the Churchill 
government had prepared a plan of partition 
which followed the proposals of the 1937 
Peel Report and which granted the Jews a 
state in a part of Palestine. This plan died 
with the murder of Lord Moyne. Zionism 
was indeed lucky that this crisis passed 
without more serious consequences. If the 
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British wanted to liquidate Zionism, as Dr. 
Sneh had alleged with Dr. Silver seconding, 
their determination might well have been 
strengthened by many things that had hap- 
pened in Palestine during the last year and 
by many things that Dr. Sneh said in Basel. 

The most important part of Weizmann’s 
speech was his powerful refutation of terror. 
Other speakers had also condemned terror- 
ism, but ambiguously; they generally referred 
to the terrorist gangs as “dissenting groups.” 
Even those who recommended “resistance” 
could thus speak against the “dissenting 
groups’ without disavowing their principles, 
for it was against the “dissension” from the 
discipline and jurisdiction of the elected 
national bodies that they turned their wrath, 
and not against the criminal acts themselves. 
But Weizmann alone made it unequivocally 
clear that resistance is indivisible, that you 
cannot preach resistance and at the same 
time condemn its results. 


EIZMANN lost. The Congress had a 

W asec: activist majority. Not only were 
the Revisionists, the Mizrachi, the Silver 
group of the General Zionists, and the Ahdut 
Avoda—the bloc that defeated participation 
in the London Conference—in favor of “re- 
sistance” as the only alternative policy, but 
Hadassah, too, supported it. And, most 
important of all, the Ben Gurion wing in 
Mapai remained predominant. The activism 
of Mapai went so far that the party finally 
decided to join only an “activist” Executive. 
Ben Gurion was ostensibly defeated when 
the resolution on the London Conference 
proposed by his party was rejected by Con- 
gress. But he was in fact the victor. And 
the widespread view that the Congress de- 
cision was an “American” victory also does 
not correspond to the facts. For on the one 
hand, while American influence was indeed 


very strong.in the General Zionist and Miz- 
rachi groups, many Americans, including 
such men as Stephen Wise, Louis Lipsky, 
Robert Szold, Louis Levinthal, and the whole 
Hadassah fraction, dissented from the ma- 
jority’s policy, and within the Mapai all 
the Americans held a moderate line. On 
the other hand, the policy of Dr. Silver and 
his associates did not originate in America. 
Not Dr. Silver, but Mr. Ben Gurion in- 
vented the Biltmore program and _ the 
“Ma’avak” slogan. And it was the Palestinian 
Executive that flooded the whole American 
continent with shlichim, officers of the propa- 
ganda machine, and persuaded Jewish public 
opinion that this particular line was required 
under the circumstances. This flood of prop- 
aganda was unchecked. Dr. Weizmann was 
silent during the war. It is to be regretted 
that he did not deliver earlier the unmistak- 
able criticism of the Biltmore policy which he 
gave at this Congress, when it was too late. 

The Congress did not solve a single prob- 
lem. The second stage of the Palestine Con- 
ference is just beginning in London as these 
lines go to press. ‘There are still the Arabs, 
there is still Britain, there is still Palestine’s 
geographical and strategical position, there 
is still the clash of two nationalisms and the 
necessity of a compromise. In spite of all 
the shouting, it may be assumed that the 
Zionist world is finally becoming aware of 
these facts. And it is to be hoped that the 
new Executive will accept a reasonable set- 
tlement if it is offered. 

But then there still remains the very seri- 
ous question of whether the “dissident” 
groups will acquiesce, or whether the new 
Jewish government will be confronted with 
a Jewish revolt. This internal question may 
turn out to be more important for Jewish 
history and Jewish destiny than all the reso- 
lutions of Zionist congresses. 
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OUR OBSOLETE MARKET MENTALITY 


Civilization Must Find a New Thought Pattern 


KARL POLANYI 


HE first century of the Machine Age 

is drawing to a close amid fear and 

trepidation. Its fabulous material 
success was due to the willing, indeed the 
enthusiastic, subordination of man to the 
needs of the machine. 

Liberal capitalism was in effect man’s in- 
itial response to the challenge of the Indus- 
trial Revolution. In order to allow scope to 
the use of elaborate, powerful machinery, we 
transformed human economy into a self-ad- 
justing system of markets, and cast our 
thoughts and values in the mold of this 
unique innovation. 

Today, we begin to doubt the truth of 
some of these thoughts and the validity of 
some of these values. Outside the United 
States, liberal capitalism can hardly be said 
to exist any more. How to organize human 
life in a machine society is a question that 
confronts us anew. Behind the fading fa- 
bric of competitive capitalism there looms 
the portent of an industrial civilization, 
with its paralyzing division of labor, stand- 
ardization of life, supremacy of mechanism 
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over organism, and organization over spon- 
taneity. Science itself is haunted by insanity. 
This is the abiding concern. 

No mere reversion to the ideals of a past 
century can show us the way. We must 
brave the future, though this may involve 
us in an attempt to shift the place of indus- 
try in society so that the extraneous fact of 
the machine can be absorbed. The search 
for industrial democracy is not merely the 
search for a solution to the problems of 
capitalism, as most people imagine. It is a 
search for an answer to industry itself. Here 
lies the concrete problem of our civilization. 

Such a new dispensation requires an in- 
ner freedom for which we are but ill 
equipped. We find ourselves stultified by 
the legacy of a market-economy which be- 
queathed us oversimplified views of the 
function and role of the economic system in 
society. If the crisis is to be overcome, we 
must recapture a more realistic vision of the 
human world and shape our common pur- 
pose in the light of that recognition. 

Industrialism is a precariously grafted 
scion upon man’s age-long existence. The 
outcome of the experiment is still hanging 
in the balance. But man is not a simple 
being and can die in more than one way. 
The question of individual freedom, so pas- 
sionately raised in our generation, is only 
one aspect of this anxious problem. In truth, 
it forms part of a much wider and deeper 
need—the need for a new response to the 
total challenge of the machine. 


The Fundamental Heresy 


Our condition can be described in these 
terms: 

Industrial civilization may yet undo man. 
But since the venture of a progressively ar- 
tificial environment cannot, will not, and 
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indeed, should not, be voluntarily discarded, 
the task of adapting life in such a surround- 
ing to the requirements of human existence 
must be resolved if man is to continue on 
earth. No one can foretell whether such an 
adjustment is possible, or whether man 
must perish in the attempt. Hence the dark 
undertone of concern. 

Meanwhile, the first phase of the Machine 
Age has run its course. It involved an or- 
ganization of society that derived its. name 
from its central institution, the market. This 
system is on the downgrade. Yet our prac- 
tical philosophy was overwhelmingly shaped 
by this spectacular episode. Novel ‘notions 
about man and society became current and 
gained the status of axioms. Here they are: 

As regards man, we were made to accept 
the heresy that his motives can be described 
as “material” and “ideal,” and that the in- 
centives on which everyday life is organized 
spring from the “material” motives. Both 
utilitarian liberalism and popular Marxism 
favored such views. 

As regards society, the kindred doctrine 
was propounded that its institutions were 
“determined” by the economic system. This 
opinion was even more popular with Marx- 
ists than with liberals. 

Under a market-economy both assertions 
were, of course, true. But only under such 
an economy. In regard to the past, such a 
view was no more than an anachronism. In 
regard to the future, it was a mere prejudice. 
Yet under the influence of current schools 
of thought, reinforced by the authority of 
science and religion, politics and business, 
these strictly time-bound phenomena came 
to be regarded as timeless, as transcending 
the age of the market. 

To overcome such doctrines, which con- 
strict our minds and souls and greatly en- 
hance the difficulty of the life-saving adjust- 
ment, may require no less than a reform 
of our consciousness. 


The Market Trauma 


Tue birth of laissez faire administered a 
shock to civilized man’s views of himself, 
from the effects of which he never quite re- 


covered. Only very gradually are we realiz- 
ing what happened to us as recently as a 
century ago. 

Liberal economy, this primary reaction of 
man to the machine, was a violent break 
with the conditions that preceded it. A 
chain-reaction was started—what before was 
merely isolated markets was transmuted in- 
to a self-regulating system of markets. And 
with the new economy, a new society sprang 
into being. 

The crucial step was this: labor and land 
were made into commodities, that is, they 
were treated as if produced for sale. Of 
course, they were not actually commodities, 
since they were either not produced at all 
(as land) or, if so, not for sale Cas labor). 

Yet no more thoroughly effective fiction 
was ever devised. By buying and selling 
labor and land freely, the mechanism of the 
market was made to apply to them. There 
was now supply of labor, and demand for it; 
there was supply of land, and demand for it. 
Accordingly, there was a market price for 
the use of labor power, called wages, and a 
market price for the use of land, called rent. 
Labor and land were provided with markets 
of their own, similar to the commodities 
proper that were produced with their help. 

The true scope of such a step can be 
gauged if we remember that labor is only 
another name for man, and land for nature. 
The commodity fiction handed over the fate 
of man and nature to the play of an autom- 
aton running in its own grooves and gov- 
erned by its own laws. 

Nothing similar had ever been witnessed 
before. Under the mercantile regime, 
though it deliberately pressed for the crea- 
tion of markets, the converse principle still 
operated. Labor and land were not entrusted 
to the market; they formed part of the or- 
ganic structure of society. Where land was 
marketable, only the determination of price 
was, as a rule, left to the parties; where 
labor was subject to contract, wages them- 
selves were usually assessed by public au- 
thority. Land stood under the custom of 
manor, monastery, and township, under 
common-law limitations concerning rights of 
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real property; labor was regulated by laws 
against beggary and vagrancy, statutes of 
laborers and artificers, poor laws, guild and 
municipal ordinances. In effect, all soci- 
eties known to anthropologists and historians 
restricted markets to commodities in the 
proper sense of the term. 

Market-economy thus created a new type 
of society. The economic or productive sys- 
tem was here entrusted to a self-acting de- 
vice. An institutional mechanism controlled 
human beings in their everyday activities as 
well as the resources of nature. 

This instrument of material welfare was 
under the sole control of the incentives of 
hunger and gain—or, more precisely, fear of 
going without the necessities of life, and ex- 
pectation of profit. So long as no property- 
less person could satisfy his craving for food 
without first selling his labor in the market, 
and so long as no propertied person was pre- 
vented from buying in the cheapest market 
and selling in the dearest, the blind mill 
would turn out ever-increasing amounts of 
commodities for the benefit of the human 
race. Fear of starvation with the worker, 
lure of profit with the employer, would keep 
the vast establishment running. 

In this way an “economic sphere” came 
into existence that was sharply delimited 
from other institutions in society. Since no 
human aggregation can survive without a 
functioning productive apparatus, its em- 
bodiment in a distinct and separate sphere 
had the effect of making the “rest” of so- 
ciety dependent upon that sphere. This 
autonomous zone, again, was regulated by a 
mechanism that controlled its functioning. 
As a result, the market mechanism became 
determinative for the life of the body social. 
No wonder that the emergent human aggre- 
gation was an “economic” society to a degree 
previously never €ven approximated. “Eco- 
nomic motives” reigned supreme in a world 
of their own, and the individual was made 
to act on them under pain of being trodden 
under foot by the juggernaut market. 

Such a forced conversion to a utilitarian 
outlook fatefully warped Western man’s un- 
derstanding of himself. 


Hunger and Gain Enthroned 


Tuts new world of “economic motives” was 
based on a fallacy. Intrinsically, hunger and 
gain are no more “economic” than love or 
hate, pride or prejudice. No human motive 
is per se economic. There is no such thing 
as a sui generis economic experience in the 
sense in which man may have a religious, 
aesthetic, or sexual experience. These latter 
give rise to motives that broadly aim at evok- 
ing similar experiences. In regard to material 
production these terms lack self-evident 
meaning. 

The economic factor, which underlies all 
social life, no more gives rise to definite in- 
centives than the equally universal law of 
gravitation. Assuredly, if we do not eat, we 
must perish, as much as if we were crushed 
under the weight of a falling rock. But the 
pangs of hunger are not automatically trans- 
lated into an incentive to produce. Produc- 
tion is not an individual, but a collective 
affair. If an individual is hungry, there is 
nothing definite for him to do. Made des- 
perate, he might rob or steal, but such an 
action can hardly be called productive. With 
man, the political animal, everything is 
given not by natural, but by social circum- 
stance. What made the 1oth century think 
of hunger and gain as “econdmic” was sim- 
ply the organization of production under a 
market economy. 

Hunger and gain are here linked with 
production through the need of “earning an 
income.” For under such a system, man, if 
he is to keep alive, is compelled to buy goods 
on the market with the help of an income 
derived from selling other goods on the 
market. The name of these incomes—wages, 
rent, interest—varies accordingly to what is 
offered for sale: use of labor power, of land, 
or of money; the income called profit—the 
remuneration of the entrepreneur—derives 
from the sale of goods that fetch a higher 
price than the goods that go into the produc- 
ing of them. Thus all incomes derive from 
sales, and all sales—directly or indirectly— 
contribute to production. The latter is, in 
effect, incidental to the earning of an in- 
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come. So long as an individual is “earning 
an income,” he is, automatically, contribut- 
ing to production. 

Obviously, the system works only so long 
as individuals have a reason to indulge in 
the activity of “earning an income.” The 
motives of hunger and gain—separately and 
conjointly—provide them with such a reason. 
These two motives are thus geared to pro- 
duction and, accordingly, are termed “eco- 
nomic.” The semblance is compelling that 
hunger and gain are the incentives on 
which any economic system must rest. 

This assumption is baseless. Ranging 
over human societies, we find hunger and 
gain not appealed to as incentives to produc- 
tion, and where so appealed to, they are 
fused with other powerful motives. 

Aristotle was right: man is not an eco- 
nomic, but a social being. He does not aim 
at safeguarding his individual interest in the 
acquisition of material possessions, but rather 
at ensuring social good-will, social status, 
social assets. He values possessions primarily 
as a means to that end. His incentives are 
of that “mixed” character which we asso- 
ciate with the endeavor to gain social ap- 
proval—productive efforts are no more than 
incidental to this. Man’s economy is, as a 
rule, submerged in his social relations. ‘The 
change from this to a society which was, on 
the contrary, submerged in the economic sys- 
tem was an entirely novel development. 


Facts 
Tue evidence of facts, I feel, should at this 


point be adduced. 

First, there are the discoveries of primitive 
economics. Two names are outstanding: 
Bronislaw Malinowski and Richard Thurn- 
wald. They and some other research work- 
ers revolutionized our conceptions in this 
field and, by so doing, founded a new dis- 
cipline. The myth of the individualistic 
savage had been exploded long ago. Neither 
the crude egotism, nor the apocryphal pro- 
pensity to barter, truck, and exchange, nor 
even the tendency to cater to one’s self was 
in evidence. But equally discredited was the 
legend of the communistic psychology of the 


savage, his supposed lack of appreciation for 
his own personal interests. (Roughly, it ap- 
peared that man was very much the same all 
through the ages. Taking his institutions 
not in isolation, but in their interrelation, he 
was mostly found to be behaving in a man- 
ner broadly comprehensible to us.) What 
appeared as “communism” was the fact that 
the productive or economic system was usu- 
ally arranged in such a fashion as not to 
threaten any individual with starvation. His 
place at the camp fire, his share in the com- 
mon resources, was secure to him, whatever 
part he happened to have played in hunt, 
pasture, tillage, or gardening. 

Here are a few instances: Under the kraal- 
land system of the Kafhirs, “destitution is im- 
possible: whosoever needs assistance receives 
it unquestioningly” CL. P. Mair, An African 
People in the Twentieth Century, 1934). No 
Kwakiutl “ever ran the least risk of going 
hungry” CE. M. Loeb, The Distribution and 
Function of Money in Early Society, 1936). 
“There is no starvation in societies living on 
the subsistence margin” (M. J. Herskovits, 
The Economic Life of Primitive Peoples, 
1940). In effect, the individual is not in 
danger of starving unless the community as 
a whole is in a like predicament. It is this 
absence of the menace of individual desti- 
tution that makes primitive society, in a 
sense, more humane than 1gth-century so- 
ciety, and at the same time less “economic.” 

The same applies to the stimulus of indi- 
vidual gain. Again, a few quotations: “The 
characteristic feature of primitive economics 
is the absence of any desire to make profits 
from production and exchange” (R. Thurn- 
wald, Economics in Primitive Communities, 
1932). “Gain, which is often the stimulus 
for work in more civilized communities, 
never acts as an impulse to work under the 
original native conditions” (B. Malinowski, 
Argonauts of the Western Pacific, 1930). If 
so-called economic motives were natural to 
man, we would have to judge all early and 
primitive societies as thoroughly unnatural. 

Secondly, there is no difference between 
primitive and civilized society in this regard. 
Whether we turn to ancient city-state, des- 
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potic empire, feudalism, 13th-century urban 
life, 16th-century mercantile regime, or 18th- 
century regulationism—invariably the eco- 
nomic system is found to be merged in the 
social. Incentives spring from a large variety 
of sources, such as custom and tradition, 
public duty and private commitment, relig- 
ious observance and political allegiance, 
judicial obligation and administrative regula- 
tion as established by prince, municipality, 
or guild. Rank and status, compulsion of law 
and threat of punishment, public praise and 
private reputation, insure that the individual 
contributes his share to production. 

Fear of privation or love of profit need not 
be altogether absent. Markets occur in all 
kinds of societies, and the figure of the 
merchant is familiar to many types of civili- 
zation. But isolated markets do not link up 
into an economy. The motive of gain was 
specific to merchants, as was valor to the 
knight, piety to the priest, and pride to the 
craftsman. The notion of making the motive 
of gain universal never entered the heads of 
our ancestors. At no time prior to the second 
quarter of the 19th century were markets 
more than a subordinate feature in society. 

Thirdly, there was the startling abruptness 
of the change. Predominance of markets 
emerged not as a matter of degree, but of 
kind. Markets through which otherwise 
self-suficient householders get rid of their 
surplus neither direct production nor provide 
the producer with his income. This is only 
the case in a market-economy where all in- 
comes derive from sales, and commodities 
are obtainable exclusively by purchase. A 
free market for labor was born in England 
only about a century ago. The ill-famed 
Poor Law Reform (1834) abolished the 
rough-and-ready provisions made for the 
paupers by patriarchal governments. The 
poorhouse was transformed from a refuge of 
the destitute into an abode of shame and 
mental torture to which even hunger and 
misery were preferable. Starvation or work 
was the alternative left to the poor. Thus 
was a competitive national market for labor 
created. Within a decade, the Bank Act 
(1844) established the principle of the gold 


standard; the making of money was removed 
from the hands of the government regardless 
of the effect upon the level of employment. 
Simultaneously, reform of land laws mobi- 
lized the land, and repeal of the Corn Laws 
(1846) created a world pool of grain, there- 
by making the unprotected Continental 
peasant-farmer subject to the whims of the 
market. 

Thus were established the three tenets of 
economic liberalism, the principle on which 
market economy was organized: that labor 
should find its price on the market; that 
money should be supplied by a self-adjust- 
ing mechanism; that commodities should be 
free to flow from country to country irre- 
spective of the consequences—in brief, a 
labor market, the gold standard, and free 
trade. A self-inflammatory process was in- 
duced, as a result of which the formerly 
harmless market pattern expanded into a so- 
ciological enormity. 


Birth of a Delusion 


Tuese facts roughly outline the genealogy 
of an “economic” society. Under such con- 
ditions the human world must appear as 
determined by “economic” motives. It is 
easy to see why. 

Single out whatever motive you please, 
and organize production in such a manner 
as to make that motive the individual’s in- 
centive to produce, and you will have in- 
duced a picture of man as altogether ab- 
sorbed by that particular motive. Let that 
motive be religious, political, or aesthetic; 
let it be pride, prejudice, love, or envy; and 
man will appear as essentially religious, po- 
litical, aesthetic, proud, prejudiced, engrossed 
in love or envy. Other motives, in contrast, 
will appear distant and shadowy since they 
cannot be relied upon to operate in the vital 
business of production. The particular 
motive selected will represent “real” man. 

As a matter of fact, human beings will 
labor for a large variety of reasons as long as 
things are arranged accordingly. Monks 
traded for religious reasons, and monasteries 
became the largest trading establishments in 
Europe. The Kula trade of the Trobriand 
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Islanders, one of the most intricate barter 
arrangements known to man, is mainly an 
aesthetic pursuit. Feudal economy was run 
on customary lines. With the Kwakiutl, the 
chief aim of industry seems to be to satisfy 
a point of honor. Under mercantile despo- 
tism, industry was often planned so as to 
serve power and glory. Accordingly, we tend 
to think of monks or villeins, western Mela- 
nesians, the Kwakiutl, or 17th-century states- 
men, as ruled by religion, aesthetics, custom, 
honor, or politics, respectively. 

Under capitalism, every individual has to 
earn an income. If he is a worker, he has to 
sell his labor at current prices; if he is an 
owner, he has to make as high a profit as he 
can, for his standing with his fellows will 
depend upon the level of his income. Hun- 
ger and gain—even if vicariously—make 
them plough and sow, spin and weave, mine 
coal, and pilot planes. Consequently, mem- 
bers of such a society will think of them- 
selves as governed by these twin motives. 

In actual fact, man was never as selfish 
as the theory demanded. Though the market 
mechanism brought his dependence upon 
material goods to the fore, “economic” mo- 
tives never formed with him the sole incen- 
tive to work. In vain was he exhorted by 
economists and utilitarian moralists alike to 
discount in business all other motives than 
“material” ones. On closer investigation, he 
was still found to be acting on remarkably 
“mixed” motives, not excluding those of duty 
towards himself and others—and maybe, se- 
cretly, even enjoying work for its own sake. 
. However, we are not here concerned with 
actual, but with assumed motives, not with 
the psychology, but with the ideology of 
business. Not on the former, but on the lat- 
ter, are views of man’s nature based. For 
once society expects a definite behavior on 
the part of its members, and prevailing insti- 
tutions become roughly capable of enforcing 
that behavior, opinions on human nature 
will tend to mirror the ideal whether it re- 
sembles actuality or not. 

Accordingly, hunger and gain were de- 
fined as “economic” motives, and man was 
supposed to be acting on them in everyday 


life, while his other motives appeared more 
ethereal and removed from humdrum exist- 
ence. Honor and pride, civic obligation and 
moral duty, even self-respect and common 
decency, were now deemed irrelevant to pro- 
duction, and were significantly summed up 
in the word “ideal.” Hence man was be- 
lieved to consist of two components, one 
more akin to hunger and gain, the other to 
honor and power. The one was “material,” 
the other “ideal”; the one “economic,” the 
other “non-economic”; the one “rational,” the 
other “non-rational.” The Utilitarians went 
so far as to identify the two sets of terms, 
thus endowing the “economic” side of man’s 
character with the aura of rationality. He 
who would have refused to imagine that he 
was acting for gain alone was thus con- 
sidered not only immoral, but also mad. 


Economic Determinism 


Tue market mechanism moreover created the 
delusion of economic determinism as a gen- 
eral law for all human society. 

Under a market-economy, of course, this 
law holds good. Indeed, the working of the 
economic system here not only “influences” 
the rest of society, but determines it—as in 
a triangle the sides not merely influence, but 
determine, the angles. 

Take the stratification of classes. Supply 
and demand in the labor market were iden- 
tical with the classes of workers and employ- 
ers, respectively. The social classes of capital- 
ists, landowners, tenants, brokers, merchants, 
professionals, and so on, were delimited by 
the respective markets for land, money, and 
capital and their uses, or for various services. 
The income of these social classes was fixed 
by the market, their rank and position by 
their income. 

This was a complete reversal of the secu- 
lar practice. In Maine’s famous phrase, 
“contractus” replaced “status”; or, as Ténnies 
preferred to put it, “society” superseded 
“community”; or, in terms of the present 
article, instead of the economic system being 
embedded in social relationships, these rela- 
tionships were now embedded in the eco- 
nomic system. 
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While social classes were directly, other 
institutions were indirectly determined by 
the market mechanism. State and govern- 
ment, marriage and the rearing of children, 
the organization of science and education, of 
religion and the arts, the choice of profes- 
sion, the forms of habitation, the shape of 
settlements, the very aesthetics of private 
life—everything had to comply with the util- 
itarian pattern, or at least not interfere with 
the working of the market mechanism. But 
since very few human activities can be car- 
ried on in the void, even a saint needing 
his pillar, the indirect effect of the market 
system came very near to determining the 
whole of society. It was almost impossible 
to avoid the erroneous conclusion that as 
“economic” man was “real” man, so the eco- 
nomic system was “really” society. 


Sex and Hunger 


Yet it would be truer to say that the basic 
human institutions abhor unmixed motives. 
Just as the provisioning of the individual 
and his family does not commonly rely on the 
motive of hunger, so the institution of the 
family is not based on the sexual motive. 

Sex, like hunger, is one of the most pow- 
erful of incentives when released from the 
ccntrol of other incentives. That is probably 
why the family in all its variety of forms is 
never allowed to center on the sexual in- 
stinct, with its intermittences and vagaries, 
but on the combination of a number of 
effective motives that prevent sex from de- 
stroying an institution on which so much of 
man’s happiness depends. Sex in itself will 
never produce anything better than a 
brothel, and even then it might have to draw 
on some incentives of the market mech- 
anism. An economic system actually relying 
for its mainspring on hunger would be al- 
most as perverse as a family system based on 
the bare urge of sex. 

To attempt to apply economic determin- 
ism to all human societies is little short of 
fantastic. Nothing is more obvious to the 
student of social anthropology than the va- 
riety of institutions found to be compatible 
with practically identical instruments of pro- 


duction. Only since the market was permit- 
ted to grind the human fabric into the fea- 
tureless uniformity of selenic erosion has 
man’s institutional creativeness been in abey- 
ance. No wonder that his social imagination 
shows signs of fatigue. It may come to a 
point where he will no longer be able to 
recover the elasticity, the imaginative wealth 
and power, of his savage endowment. 

No protest of mine, I realize, will save me 
from being taken for an “idealist.” For he 
who decries the importance of “material” 
motives must, it seems, be relying on the 
strength of “ideal” ones. Yet no worse mis- 
understanding is possible. Hunger and gain 
have nothing specifically “material” about 
them. Pride, honor, and power, on the 
other hand, are not necessarily “higher” 
motives than hunger and gain. 

The dichotomy itself, we assert, is arbi- 
trary. Let us once more adduce the analogy 
of sex. Assuredly, a significant distinction 
between “higher” and “lower” motives can 
here be drawn. Yet, whether hunger or sex, 
it is pernicious to institutionalize the sepa- 
ration of the “material” and “ideal” compo- 
nents of man’s being. As regards sex, this 
truth, so vital to man’s essential wholeness, 
has been recognized all along; it is at the 
basis of the institution of marriage. But in 
the equally strategic field of economy, it has 
been neglected. This latter field has been 
“separated out” of society as the realm of 
hunger and gain. Our animal dependence 
upon food has been bared and the naked 
fear of starvation permitted to run loose. 
Our humiliating enslavement to the “mate- 
rial,” which all human culture is designed 
to mitigate, was deliberately made more rigor- 
ous. This is at the root of the “sickness of 
an acquisitive society” that Tawney warned 
of. And Robert Owen’s genius was at its 
best when, a century before, he described 
the profit motive as “a principle entirely un- 
favorable to individual and public happi- 

” 
ness. 


The Reality of Society 


I preap for the restoration of that unity of 
motives which should inform man in his 
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everyday activity as a producer, for the re- 
absorption of the economic system in society, 
for the creative adaptation of our ways of 
life to an industrial environment. 

On all these counts, laissez-faire philos- 
ophy, with its corollary of a marketing so- 
ciety, falls to the ground. It is responsible 
for the splitting up of man’s vital unity into 
“real” man, bent on material values, and his 
“ideal” better self. It is paralyzing our social 
imagination by more or less unconsciously 
fostering the prejudice of “economic deter- 
minism.” 

It has done its service in that phase of in- 
dustrial civilization which is behind us. At 
the price of impoverishing the individual, 
it enriched society. Today, we are faced with 
the vital task of restoring the fullness of life 
to the person, even though this may mean 
a technologically less efficient society. In 
different countries in different ways, classi- 
cal liberalism is being discarded. On Right 
and Left and Middle, new avenues are being 
explored. British Social-Democrats, Amer- 
ican New Dealers, and also European fas- 
cists and American anti-New Dealers of the 
various “managerialist” brands, reject the lib- 
eral utopia. Nor should the present political 
mood of rejection of everything Russian 
blind us to the achievement of the Russians 
in creative adjustment to some of the funda- 
mental aspects of an industrial environment. 

On general grounds, the Communist’s ex- 
pectation of the “withering away of the 
State” seems to me to combine elements of 
liberal utopianism with practical indifference 
to institutional freedoms. As regards the 
withering State, it is impossible to deny that 
industrial society is complex society, and no 
complex society can exist without organized 
power at the center. Yet, again, this fact is 
no excuse for the Communist’s slurring over 
the question of concrete institutional free- 
doms. 

It is on this level of realism that the prob- 
lem of individual freedom should be met. 
No human society is possible in which power 
and compulsion are absent, nor is a world 
in which force has no function. Liberal 
philosophy gave a false direction to our ideals 


in seeming to promise the fulfillment of such 
intrinsically utopian expectations. 

But under the market system, society as 
a whole remained invisible. Anybody could 
imagine himself free from responsibility for 
those acts of compulsion on the part of the 
state which he, personally, repudiated, or for 
unemployment and destitution from which 
he, personally, did not benefit. Personally, 
he remained unentangled in the evils of 
power and economic value. In good con- 
science, he could deny their reality in the 
name of his imaginary freedom. 

Power and economic value are, indeed, a 
paradigm of social reality. Neither power 
nor economic value spring from human 
volition; non-cooperation is impossible in 
regard to them. The function of power is 
to insure that measure of conformity which is 
needed for the survival of the group: as 
David Hume showed, its ultimate source is 
opinion—and who could help holding opin- 
ions of some sort or other? Economic value, 
in any society, insures the usefulness of the 
goods produced; it is a seal set on the divi- 
sion of labor. Its source is human wants— 
and how could we be expected not to prefer 
one thing to another? Any opinion or desire, 
no matter what society we live in, will 
make us participants in the creation of power 
and the constituting of value. No freedom 
to do otherwise is conceivable. An ideal that 
would ban power and compulsion from so- 
ciety is intrinsically invalid. By ignoring this 
limitation on man’s meaningful wishes, the 
marketing view of society reveals its essen- 
tial immaturity. 


The Problem of Freedom 


Tue breakdown of market-economy imperils 
two kinds of freedoms: some good, some bad. 

That the freedom to exploit one’s fellows, 
or the freedom to make inordinate gains 
without commensurable service to the com- 
munity, the freedom to keep technological 
inventions from being used for the public 
benefit, or the freedom to profit from public 
calamities secretly engineered for private 
advantage, may disappear, together with the 
free market, is all to the good. 
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But the market-economy under which 
these freedoms thrived also produced free- 
doms that we prize highly. Freedom of con- 
science, freedom of speech, freedom of meet- 
ing, freedom of association, freedom to 
choose one’s job—we cherish them for their 
own sake. Yet to a large extent they were 
by-products of the same economy that was 
also responsible for the evil freedoms. 

The existence of a separate economic 
sphere in society created, as it were, a gap 
between politics and economics, between 
government and industry, that was in the 
nature of a no man’s land. As division of 
sovereignty between pope and emperor left 
medieval princes in a condition of freedom 
sometimes bordering on anarchy, so division 
of sovereignty between government and in- 
dustry in the 19th century allowed even the 
poor man to enjoy freedoms that partly com- 
pensated for his wretched status. 

Current scepticism in regard to the future 
of freedom largely rests on this. There are 
those who argue, like Hayek, that since free 
institutions were a product of market-econ- 
omy, they must give place to serfdom once 
that economy disappears. There are others, 
like Burnham, who assert the inevitability of 
some new form of serfdom called “manage- 
rialism.” 

Arguments like these merely prove to what 
extent economistic prejudice is still rampant. 
For such determinism, as we have seen, is 
only another name for the market-mech- 
anism. It is hardly logical to argue the effects 
of its absence on the strength of an economic 
necessity which derives from its presence. 
And it is certainly contrary to Anglo-Saxon 
experience. Neither the freezing of labor 
nor selective service abrogated the essential 
freedoms of the American people, as anybody 
can witness who spent the crucial years 1940- 
1943 in these States. Great Britain during 
the war introduced an all-round planned 
economy and did away with that separation 
of government and industry from which 
19th-century freedom sprang, yet never were 
public liberties more securely entrenched 
than at the height of the emergency. 
In truth, we will have just as much free- 


dom as we will desire to create and to safe- 
guard. There is no one determinant in 
human society. Institutional guarantees of 
personal freedom are compatible with any 
economic system. In market society alone did 
the economic mechanism lay down the law. 


Man Vs. Industry 


Whaat appears to our generation as the prob- 
lem of capitalism is, in reality, the far greater 
problem of an industrial civilization. The 
economic liberal is blind to this fact. In 
defending capitalism as an economic system, 
he ignores the challenge of the Machine 
Age. Yet the dangers that make the bravest 
quake today transcend economy. The idyl- 
lic concerns of trust-busting and Tayloriza- 
tion have been superseded by Hiroshima. 
Scientific barbarism is dogging our footsteps. 
The Germans were planning a contrivance 
to make the sun emanate death rays. We, 
in fact, produced a burst of death rays that 
blotted out the sun. Yet the Germans had 
an evil philosophy, and we had a humane 
philosophy. In this we should learn to see 
the symbol of our peril. 

Among those in America who are aware 
of the dimensions of the problem, two ten- 
dencies are discernible: some believe in 
elites and aristocracies, in managerialism and 
the corporation. They feel that the whole 
of society should be more intimately ad- 
justed to the economic system, which they 
would wish to maintain unchanged. This 
is the ideal of the Brave New World, where 
the individual is conditioned to support an 
order that has been designed for him by such 
as are wiser than he. Others, on the con- 
trary, believe that in a truly democratic so- 
ciety, the problem of industry would resolve 
itself through the planned intervention of 
the producers and consumers themselves. 
Such conscious and responsible action is, 
indeed, one of the embodiments of freedom 
in a complex society. But, as the contents 
of this article suggest, such an endeavor can- 
not be successful unless it is disciplined by 
a total view of man and society very different 
from that which we inherited from market- 
economy. 








WHAT ABOUT JEWISH ANTI-SEMITISM? 


A Prescription to Cure Self-Hatred 


N. A. PELCOVITS 


HAT many Jews who reached in- 
tellectual maturity in the age of 
Hitler reject and despise the fact 
of their Jewishness is a family secret we can 
no longer keep either from the children or 
the neighbors. Nor should we wish to do 
so. Jewish anti-Semitism—it is a good, all- 
inclusive term—is a more common affliction 
among Israel’s youth than we care to admit. 
It is the neurosis of the Jewish ice age 
through which we are passing, and like any 
other neurosis, it can be better treated 
through self-analysis than self-castigation. 
How widespread is the affliction? None 
can say for certain, but that it is assuming 
epidemic proportions is the common testi- 
mony of rabbis and novelists, of sociological 
surveys and table-talk. All agree that the 
hero of Wasteland is not alone in his con- 
fusions, and that the dangling man de- 
scribed most recently by Irving Howe in the 
October issue of ComMENTARY may appear 
not only as the lost intellectual of Grub 
Street, but also as the front-office executive 
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of Rockefeller Plaza. One case I personally 
know of is that of the successful journalist 
who had reported so many Jewish tragedies 
that he prayed out of despair to be born 
again of poor but Episcopalian parents. 

The Jewish anti-Semite is not so easy to 
spot as some pretend. A common error, for 
example, is to lump all name-changers, con- 
verts, humanists, and assimilationists in this 
category, and to say that all b’nai b’rith 
who leave the fold do so out of fear or self- 
hatred. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Even before the Emancipation, there 
were those, like Spinoza, who rejected Juda- 
ism not as an obstacle, but as an anachron- 
ism. We shall never understand Jewish 
anti-Semitism by impugning the motives of 
all those who, after a hard search, have dis- 
covered the light in creeds of ethical culture 
or liberal humanism; nor, for that matter, 
by suspecting the sincerity of those who be- 
lieve that out of the Kremlin will come 
forth the Law. 

If it is false to count all “assimilationists” 
among the guilty, it is equally wrong to ex- 
clude all anti-assimilationists. Indeed, at the 
point where Jewish consciousness becomes 
too intense Jewish self-consciousness, suspi 
cion of the taint of Jewish anti-Semitism is 
often warranted, 

The test—for assimilationist and anti-as- 
similationist alike—is the ability to live nor- 
mally with one’s Jewishness in one’s day-to- 
day life in America. (Please note, I speak 
of America—not of Central Europe or Pales- 
tine.) 

The modern Jew in the United States 
does not labor under greater handicaps than 
his East European grandfather. On the con- 
trary. But we have become infinitely more 
sensitive and self-conscious about our iden- 
tity. The Jewish tragedy, trom Nuremberg 
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through Maidanek and Auschwitz to Cy- 
prus, has made our nerves so raw and our 
vision so astigmatic that we have become 
quick to take affront. Every issue is a Jew- 
ish issue, every problem a Jewish problem. 
Jewishness has become a constant crisis, a 
front-page tragedy. What is worse, it ap- 
pears to many a martyrdom without a cause. 

It is small wonder, therefore, that for 
some—even on Central Park West and Park 
Avenue—flight has taken the form of a with- 
drawal to a self-constituted ghetto. Weary 
of the battle to extend the frontiers of eman- 
cipation, thousands are prepared to heed the 
counsel of leaders who tell Jacob to return 
to his tents. Withdrawal takes many forms. 
All of them add up to the alarming thesis 
that it is best to give up the struggle for 
Jewish adjustment to the Western world. 
They would deny that there is a chance left 
for a “normalized” form of Jewish survival 
in a Gentile world. The more lunatic fringe 
would even embrace the continued prospect 
of persecution on the ground that the blood 
of martyrs may serve as the mortar for the 
house of Israel. 


OWEVER, striking as is this trend towards 
H self-ghettoization, the central problem of 
Jewish anti-Semitism, particularly among 
the youth, continues to be what it has al- 
ways been: flight from Jewish identity. Its 
stigmata continue to be what they were in 
the past generation and in the one before 
that: self-debasement, the effort to conceal 
one’s identity, to de-emphasize “Jewish” 
characteristics, and finally to sink into the 
obscurity of the majority group. 

It is a major error to identify this disease 
with its pathological form of self-hatred, with 
the tragic cases decribed by Theodore Less- 
ing in Der Juedische Selbsthass. That such 
cases are rare has been demonstrated by re- 
cent studies of college youth, and if Jewish 
anti-Semitism were limited to these pathetic 
examples, there would be no problem except 
for the psychiatrist. The prevailing variety 
is not so much self-hatred as self-rejection 
through camouflage. 

This may take various forms, all betraying 


a tendency to self-debasement and frantic 
efforts at masquerade. A Jewish community 
was recently known to hesitate about elect- 
ing a rabbi because his name was regarded 
as too foreign-sounding. Whose experience 
is so limited that he has failed to hear the 
proud note: “But he doesn’t look at all Jew- 
ish”? S. N. Herman, in his study of a group 
of South African students (The Reaction 
of Jews to Anti-Semitism, Johannesburg, 
Union of South Africa, 1945), notes as typ- 
ical the remark made by one of them: “I 
thought it best not to be recognized immedi- 
ately by my friends as a Jew. As a conse- 
quence, whenever I would be with my par- 
ents, whose English pronunciation of words 
was not very rgood, I would often have a fear 
that they might ‘give the game away,’ as it 
were.” Not so long ago, a committee repre- 
senting the Jewish students at a fashionable 
Cand liberal) girls’ college called on the local 
rabbi to protest against an invitation to a 
community dance at the Jewish center on 
the grounds that such “Jewish activity” 
would tend to set them off from their fellow- 
students. 

The problem is not a light one, nor can it 
be properly treated until we realize how 
widespread has become the drive to rejec- 
tion, and how frantic the search for formulae 
of escape from the consequences of having 
been born a Jew. Less than half the Jewish 
students polled at Yale by Meyer Greenberg 
(“The Attitude of the Jewish Student at 
Yale towards Judaism,” Yivo Bleter, Novem- 
ber-December, 1945) regarded Jewishness as 
a favorable influence in their lives, while 34 
per cent emphasized that it was an appreci- 
able burden. Nor is it without significance 
that a quarter of them favored complete as- 
similation, and only half thought it worth 
while for American Jews to maintain group 
identity. 

Other studies reveal similar trends. The 
most authoritative testimony is that of Louis 
Finkelstein, President of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary, who sums up the evidence 
of hundreds of rabbis, teachers, parents, and 
community leaders in an article which ap- 


peared in Hadoar last March. Rabbi Finkel- 
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stein found an ominous trend of active hos- 
tility towards Jewishness in the United 
States, particularly on the part of college 
students, intellectuals, and professional 
people. Judaism was normally regarded as 
the supreme obstacle to advancement, rarely 
as the source of religious values. The flight 
from Judaism to various Christian sects, par- 
ticularly Christian Science and Unitarian- 
ism, has become accelerated. Nor is conver- 
sion through baptism the rare experience of 
a generation ago: significant numbers have 
discovered a spiritual home in Catholicism 
and in the more socially acceptable Protes- 
tant churches. This trend may be partly at- 
tributed to a search for religious fulfillment. 
So few of the potential converts, however, 
make a real effort to exhaust the resources 
of Judaism before turning to other religions 
that it is not unfair to conclude that flight 
from Jewishness rather than spiritual con- 
viction is the compelling factor in the ma- 
jority of instances. 

Conversion is not the sole formula of 
flight. More significant numerically are the 
modern marranos who conceal their Jewish 
origin out of the widely held conviction that 
the less conspicuously Jewish one appears, 
the better. Writers, teachers, and other pro- 
fessional people figure prominently in this 
class. What is significant is not that so many 
gifted Jews find their religion barren or pro- 
fessionally embarrassing; rather it is that 
they see no reason why they should suffer 
this millstone around their necks. In my 
own Air Force unit, there were at least half- 
a-dozen men who chose to leave the “H” off 
their dog-tags even after the possibility of 
capture had become strictly hypothetical. 
This reaction is the most ominous. For it 
reveals modern Jewish anti-Semitism as a 
negative gesture, an attempt to camouflage 
a label on which the wearer sees nothing 
written but “kick me.” 


ur reluctance to probe the nature of the 
0 affliction is reflected in our studied in- 
sistence that anti-Semitism is not properly 
a Jewish problem, but “in essence a Gentile 
problem,” in the words of Louis Golding. 


Of course, if one is thinking of causes, 
this is correct. Scientific analysis has demon- 
strated that anti-Semitism results from a 
complex of social and political maladjust- 
ments. It is clearly the symptom of a sick 
society in which insecurity has bred aggres- 
sion against minority groups. Equally clear- 
ly, it has been an instrument of political 
reaction, with the Jews cast for the role 
of scapegoat, innocent targets of a world 
neurosis. And as Jewish behavior played 
little part in causing anti-Semitism, no 
change in Jewish behavior would have mod- 
ified it or can modify it now. 

Louis Golding illuminated the entire 
problem with his description of Paddy, the 
Irish terrier, who became possessed of a 
neurotic dislike for Scotch terriers, deafen- 
ing the neighborhood with mad barking and 
canine challenge whenever the inoffensive 
Scottie appeared. Clearly the patient, the 
“problem,” was Paddy, and not his victim. 

But while this judgment is unquestion- 
ably accurate, as has been said, in its anal- 
ysis of the causes of anti-Semitism, it failed 
to point out that the effect of anti-Semitism 
on its victim has been to produce a new 
problem, a specifically Jewish problem. 

To illustrate, it is only necessary to carry 
Golding’s analogy a step further. Paddy’s 
neurotic behavior arouses the other neigh- 
borhood dogs, who soon join in the collec- 
tive barking at Scottie and occasionally chase 
him around the block. Quite innocently, 
Scottie becomes the provocation to disturb- 
ance of the neighborhood peace. He begins 
to feel uneasy and conspicuous. Surely there 
must be something wrong with him; fifty 
dogs can’t be wrong. His legs are perhaps 
too short, his color too black, his head too 
long. And is there not something foreign 
about those Scottie whiskers? He studies in- 
conspicuousness, holing up during the day 
and slinking along alleys at night. This 
strange behavior is remarked by the other 
dogs, who now suspect that there is some- 
thing uncanine about Scottie. The poor dog 
is half-convinced they are right. He removes 
his whiskers and practices arching his belly. 
He broods. In dreams he sees himself as an 
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English setter or Irish terrier (like Paddy!) 


trotting down the familiar street in broad ' 


daylight and participating as an equal part- 
ner in canine pursuits. He scrutinizes other 
Scotties who move to the neighborhood, 
mentally cataloguing their peculiarities. He 
glows with secret pride at stories of Scottie 
heroism and trembles when a distant rel- 
ative is caught stealing other dogs’ bones. 
In short, he is faced with a Scottie problem. 
Le, CE e's 

AVING suffered for so long a time the 
H status of pariah, the Jew has acquired 
certain traits that are the hallmark of the un- 
wanted everywhere. Too often, he has be- 
come acquisitive, too eager to please, suspi- 
cious of the outside world; released from the 
ghetto, he has often tried to overcompensate 
for earlier deprivation by a mad rush for the 
privileges denied his grandfather. There is 
no blinking the fact that some of these traits 
were hardly attractive. The modern Jew 
who seeks to escape his Jewishness is really 
running away from identity with these traits 
and this status. As he cannot take the whole 
of the Jewish people with him, he has de- 
cided on divorce and remarriage with the in- 
group. There seems to him no way of keep- 
ing the baby while throwing out the bath 
water. He has therefore decided to renounce 
the entirety of his Jewishness. 

Thus anti-Semitism has become not one 
problem, but two. Today it is also a Jewish 
problem. 

The heart of the problem of Jewish anti- 
Semitism is that the victim has accepted the 
judgment of his persecutor. The Jewish 
anti-Semite is prepared to conform at almost 
any cost. Not only has he given up his own 
moral standards as a measure of behavior, 
but he is eager to adopt the criteria of the 
anti-Semite. In his search for security, he 
begins with appeasement and ends with imi- 
tation. He finds his Jewishness intolerable 
because it is at best a useless anachronism, 
excess baggage which impedes his progress 
in a Gentile world. Far from offering him 
inner strength and security to sustain him 
against attack, his Jewish identity labels him 
as the proper target for attack. Like every 


other neurotic, the Jewish anti-Semite feels 
that he can solve his difficulty only by ceas- 
ing to be himself, by concealing his identity 
from himself as well as from the outside 
world—or by running away. Whoever ac- 
cepts in his heart the status of outcast in the 
Western world—be he assimilationist or anti- 
assimilationist—is a Jewish anti-Semite. 

Moral exhortation alone will not assist the 
Jewish anti-Semite in finding the road back 
to personal security. What he requires is a 
prescription for living with himself and with 
his Jewishness—here and now, and in Amer- 
ica. He must become convinced that his at- 
titude stems from as twisted a view of Jew- 
ishness as that held by the most rabid Jew- 
hater. The process should not prove too dif- 
ficult. To be sure, each case of Jewish anti- 
Semitism is unique, and no single specific 
can serve as the cure-all for the disease. But 
one is convinced that no progress towards 
a solution of the problem will be made until 
the patient is prepared to accept certain 
simple, basic truths about himself and the 
Jewish position in the modern world. As a 
necessary beginning, it seems to me he must 
take the following four steps. 


Ye first step is to recognize that all Jews 
are people—and not merely as an abstrac- 
tion, but as a working proposition. Like his 
opposite number in Hitler's camp, the Jewish 
anti-Semite invariably looks at the world in 
terms of stereotypes. He carries in his mental 
baggage a thick catalogue of “Jewish attrib- 
utes” by which he judges his right to sur- 
vive. The Jew projected on his mind’s screen 
is not a person, but a caricature. In addition, 
he is constantly tormenting himself with the 
question: are we a nation, people, race, re- 
ligion, or historical residue? He engages in 
endless debate to prove that the Jews have 
a right to existence. He becomes a shade too 
eager to please in order to set up a more fa- 
vorable stereotype of the Jew than the world 
is prepared to accept. 

There is no way out of this maze until he 
accepts the premise that all Jews are people 
and are entitled to be judged as individuals 
and not as members of a category. They are 
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entitled to be so judged by their fellow-Jews. 
To grant this proposition leads to a signi- 
cant corollary: Jews as people are entitled 
to their share of criminals, idiots, and ordi- 
nary citizens as well as geniuses and heroes. 
An interesting variety of Jewish anti-Semit- 
ism masquerades as Jewish apologetics. The 
apologist falls into the wonderful error of 
accepting and rejecting “Jewish attributes” 
in the same argument. While protesting 
vehemently when the Jewish origin of a 
Waxy Gordon is hinted, he jealously parades 
the prowess of a Hank Greenberg and the 
genius of an Albert Einstein as “Jewish con- 
tributions.” He properly resents mention of 
racial and religious data about draft dodgers, 
but insists on referring to Meyer Levin as a 
Jewish war-hero. 

By judging his fellow-Jews as human be- 
ings, the anti-Semite will be well on the way 
towards solving the dilemma, noted above, of 
being unable to accept Jewishness without 
at the same time accepting the unattractive 
characteristics he acquires with his pariah 
status. Obviously, long-term acquaintance 
with the yellow badge, with ghettoization, 
with the myriad forms of oppression to 
which an out-group is subjected, will have 
the same effect on Jews as on Negroes or 
Irishmen. To recognize that it is not the 
Jew, but the situation that is responsible is 
the first step on the road to a sane solution. 
In the literature of social advance, there is 
nothing so illogical as the fallacy that at- 
tributes superior virtue to the oppressed. 
Oppression produces nasty results in the 
victim. But if oppression has produced these 
unattractive traits, then equality will remove 
them. The important thing is not to identify 
these characteristics with Jewishness, but 
with the peculiar conditions of which they 
are a social product. Liberal Jews who, quite 
correctly, refuse to regard the shortcomings 
of Negroes as innate racial characteristics 
must learn to be just as fair to their fellow- 
Jews. 

To shudder with feelings of vicarious 
guilt whenever an individual Jew behaves 
uncouthly is as ludicrous as it is irrational 
to defend him just because he is a Jew. If 


it is vulgar to point to an individual achieve- 
ment as a “Jewish contribution,” it is idiotic 
to be embarrassed at individual misdeeds. 
Jews are people and we must expect them 
to behave as such. Having suffered a cer- 
tain history, they will react in a certain way; 
neither flight from Jewishness, nor a sneak- 
ing feeling of guilt at the shortcomings of 
some Jews, will remedy the situation. As in 
the case of all people, only a change in his- 
tory will bring a change in behavior. 


~ first step on the road to sanity, then, 
is never to forget this: that Jews are 
people and will act like people, and that it is 
irrational to be thrown off balance by Jewish 
behavior. 

The second step is that of self-acceptance. 
It is as true of Jewish self-rejection as of any 
other neurosis that cure can only follow 
readiness to accept the real situation, which 
includes one’s own identity. Certainly for 
the next generation or two, and until the 
roots of fascism are eradicated in Western 
society, to be identified as a Jew will in- 
evitably involve certain liabilities. Every 
Jew will encounter his quota of prejudice 
and discrimination. To pretend otherwise is 
to inhabit a dreamworld. This is not to ar- 
gue that the struggle for equal rights is fu- 
tile; on the contrary, as citizen and liberal, 
the adjusted individual will be better pre- 
pared to combat anti-democracy. What I 
am contending is that the individual Jew, 
concerned with fashioning a personal status 
in the world, cannot achieve adjustment 
without recognizing and discounting in ad- 
vance the obstacle of having a Jewish iden- 
tity. He must accept it and at the same time 
be convinced that it is not insurmountable, 
that despite a two-strike handicap, the rules 
of the game do not prevent his winning. 

A good test of self-acceptance is one’s re- 
action to the anti-Semitic incident. To cringe 
and take refuge in the hope that one will 
not be identified with the particular Jew 
who provoked the incident is, of course, an 
admission of defeat. On the other hand, to 
be tempted to translate each particular in- 
cident into a public issue reveals hyper- 
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sensitivity which is equally neurotic. What 
then? Scientific analysis of the proper be- 
havior in such a situation is still in the ele- 
mentary stage, but enough has been learned 
to indicate that the “normal” reaction of the 
normal, well-balanced man is sound policy. 

If one is personally involved, to become 
fighting mad at a scurrilous attack is normal 
and is also sound. To remain silent in the 
face of insult is bad for the ego, and to play 
the role of innocent victim will generally 
win contempt and not sympathy. Where 
one is the observer of an incident, the normal 
response is to challenge anti-Semitic remarks; 
if done firmly and tactfully, this is also psy- 
chologically healthy. I have witnessed this 
practice in action with soldier groups. Above 
all, self-acceptance means that the anti- 
Semitic incident will not be regarded as an 
unexpected, catastrophic visitation. Accept- 
ance of the consequences of Jewish identity 
will eliminate the “shock aspect” of such en- 
counters. 

There is another facet to self-acceptance. 
That the label “Jew” is a badge of suffering 
is not exclusively a disadvantage. Whatever 
else it means to the world, Jewish identity 
means that one has been educated in the 
tradition of social justice and of sympathy 
for the underdog. Any Jew would find it 
difficult indeed to qualify as a fascist. If be- 
ing a Jew means that one is more likely to 
become the target of reaction, it is also in- 
surance against the temptation to join the 
oppressor. Jacobowsky’s advantage over the 
Colonel is that of every Jew; in American 
terms it means that he can never rate a mem- 
bership card in the Ku Klux Klan. Juif 
donc liberal is a compliment as well as a 
jibe. 

The Jew must be prepared to leave his 
private world of fantasy (in which he is 
reborn of secure and Protestant parents) and 
accept the penalties, as well as the advan- 
tages, of his peculiar status. Acceptance is 
the prerequisite of all adjustment. The 
gifted Negro must accept reality even while 
he fights a far harsher discrimination than 
the one we are subjected to. The disabled 
war veteran, if he is to live sanely, must ac- 


cept his frightening projection from the 
normal world of two arms and two legs into 
a legless reality. The strong man felled by in- 
fantile paralysis can renew his courage only 
through self-acceptance. If this is the wis- 
dom of necessity, so is the realization that all 
life is adjustment to reality. 


© yupcE Jews as people and to accept 
Thre real world of one’s status leads to the 
third step: recognition of the obvious propo- 
sition that there is no escape in flight to a 
new world. Certainly, we in the United 
States must begin to think of our present 
homes as the promised land. No program for 
Jews can have meaning without this realiza- 
tion that American Jews have struck their 
roots for the last time. And whether or not 
the current drive for migration from Europe 
succeeds, it, too, must certainly be regarded 
as the final exodus. Henceforth, Jews must 
stand their ground, even if some areas of 
Jewish settlement prove to be something less 
than homelands. It would be futile to plan 
for the next cycle of displaced persons; they 
would have nowhere to go. When the pres- 
ent migration is over, Zionism will retain 
significance for the mass of Jews outside 
Palestine only as a cultural impetus for Jew- 
ish group survival, and not as a goal for 
personal refuge. This is part of the reality 
that the modern Jew must accept. 

But that there is no escape is true in a 
more than geographical sense. Neither is 
there escape to the ghetto or through con- 
version. For part of the issue of One World 
is the realization that human .ights anywhere 
concern the entire world community. Basi- 
cally, therefore, the Jewish future is inex- 
tricably bound up with humanity’s future. 
A community of destiny now embraces the 
entire globe, making of the Jewish problem 
a facet of the world problem. If the Elephant 
and the Jewish Problem was a bitter com- 
ment on the ubiquitous nature of our in- 
security, the Atom and the Jewish Problem 
may serve as the appropriate title of the final 
chapter in that story. 

This is to say that the issue of Jewish 
adjustment will be solved as part of the cen- 
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tral issue of human adjustment. Anti-Semi- 
tism will become as obsolete as the other 
forces which served to divide humanity 
Prejudice, like war, is a luxury the world 
can no longer afford. To the Jewish anti- 
Semite, this means that repudiation of his 
identity and the attempt to camouflage him- 
self in wolves’ clothing is useless in his search 
for personal security. For the world will 
either accept Jews with other human beings 
or blow itself up. Hiroshima also dates the 
end of political anti-Semitism. 


HE therapeutic formula includes a final 
t pe Bare acceptance of other Jews, of 
self, and of the proposition that all avenues 
of escape are closed, is not enough. These 
are necessary first steps, but can themselves 
bring no fundamental change to the warped 
personality. In addition, the Jew must make 
a positive effort at understanding what the 
‘Jewish adventure on this globe has meant. 
He must find out what Jewishness is all 
about before he can learn to live with it—or 
even before he can honestly reject it. 

Partly this is so because such knowledge 
is itself therapy. Not infrequently, as recent 
attitude studies have emphasized, hostility 
to things Jewish stems from ignorance of 
Judaism and the Jewish story. If the first 
awareness of Jewishness is derived from 
street jibes and popular misinformation, feel- 
ings of inferiority and shame will be asso- 
ciated with Jewish identity. The medieval 
taboos are more widespread than we suspect; 
it is idle to imagine that Jewish youth is 
itself immune to these legends. So well-in- 
tentioned a writer as Philip Wylie was led 
to repeat the canard that the Talmud sanc- 
tions immoral acts against Gentiles. Will 
the Jewish sophomore, for whom the Tal- 
mud is a vague collection of mumbo-jumbo, 
be prepared to dispute such misconceptions 
in his own mind? Exposure to this type of 
ignorance must have the same effect as the 
misinformation about sex that children pick 
up during school recess, and is harder to 
grow out of. 

The most significant bit of wisdom con- 
tained in recent attitude studies is that a 


close correlation exists between Jewish 
knowledge and a healthy acceptance of Jew- 
ishness. Meyer Greenberg, in his Yale sur- 
vey, concludes that “there is no doubt that 
a student who lacks understanding of Juda- 
ism, either from home environment or as the 
result of formal Jewish education, will not 
even adopt a neutral stand on Jewish mat- 
ters. In the majority of instances, he will 
assume an explicitly negative attitude, re- 
jecting Jewish values and divorcing himself 
from Jewish life.” Similarly, S. N. Herman, 
in his study of South African Jewish youth, 
observes that “the first requisite for good ad- 
justment—an awareness of belongingness— 
was inculcated in the students at an early 
age through the atmosphere of the home,” 
and that only an understanding of Jewish 
culture can strengthen “the resistance-power 
of Jewish youth in the face of anti-Semit- 
ism.” 

But the acquisition of knowledge as a 
therapeutic measure, as armor against the 
onslaughts of anti-Semitism, is not the chief 
purpose of this prescription. Knowledge of 
what Jewishness is about is equally neces- 
sary and valuable to the sceptic in order that 
he may make a free choice. 

Without a sound understanding of Jew- 
ishness, it can be neither accepted nor re- 
jected. If Judaism is a misfortune, it is at 
least comforting to know why; if it has value 
for modern man, it is certainly worth dis- 
covering. The assumption in this article has 
been that rejection of Jewishness is a mani- 
festation of flight, that it is an attempt to 
escape an unpleasant and frustrating status. 
But it is not impossible that rejection, par- 
ticularly in the form of conversion, can come 
as the result of a deliberate and honest 
choice. As was earlier pointed out, assimila- 
tion and conversion may be genuine ex- 
pressions of belief and not simply self-rejec- 
tion. But the step is a serious one and can- 
not be made honestly until one knows what 
one is repudiating. 

It is an understatement to say that transfer 
of spiritual allegiance is more often the re- 
sult of weakness and ignorance than of con- 
viction. Jewishness is identified with irrel- 
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evant and distorted aspects of Jewish living, 
and the Law is rejected because of typo- 
graphical errors in the scroll. Viewed as a 
combination of strange dietary practices, 
foreign customs, and outmoded beliefs, Juda- 
ism becomes a sterile and unprofitable ana- 
chronism. Allegiance to a cause which has 
ceased to have relevance to the problems of 
the individual (and is at the same time an 
obstacle to personal advancement) will be 
given only with grudging resentment. Out 
of this attitude comes self-rejection and the 
flight to isolation or conversion. Only when 
an honest effort has been made to discover 
the roots and values of Jewishness can its 
repudiation be regarded as the product of a 
free choice. 


N THE final analysis, however, Jewish anti- 
Semitism will not be conquered so easily. 

I have suggested that the road to self-cure 
lies in a reasoned removal of the obstacles 
to self-acceptance and in the deliberate un- 
dertaking of self-education in Jewish living. 
I am convinced that these are necessary pre- 
requisites. But they are not enough. The 
lost will not return unless they can find sus- 
tenance. It is now recognized by rabbis and 
educators and community leaders that train- 
ing for adjustment is a primary task of Jew- 
ish education. But the product will be sterile 
if efforts are not directed beyond the goal of 
adjustment. This is to say that unless Jew- 
ishness becomes a significant end in itself, 


providing nurture for mind and heart and 
spirit in the daily round of our lives, and is 
not simply an instrument for adjustment in 
the face of our neighbors’ prejudice, it will 
not even accomplish the limited task of cur- 
ing Jewish anti-Semitism. 

The great debate now taking place on the 
American Jewish scene centers around the 
attempt to discover in the content of Judaism 
those “values” which make it a significant 
way of living for 20th-century America. It 
is not the province of this article to join in 
that attempt. Here I wish merely to stress 
the point that without it, there can be 
neither Jewish survival nor an adequate so- 
lution of anti-Semitism as a Jewish problem. 
Jewish anti-Semitism is a comparatively re- 
cent development because religious convic- 
tion, and the natural acceptance of Jewish- 
ness as a way of living, armed past genera- 
tions against the Hamans. Rejection of Jew- 
ishness coincided with rejection of Judaism, 
and there is consequently point in the rab- 
binic injunction to save one’s personality by 
saving one’s soul. But unless Jewish affilia- 
tion gives American youth what it gave his 
ancestors—an orah hayim or way of life—it 
will remain an anachronism or obstacle de- 
spite all our partial efforts at fashioning in- 
struments of adjustment. Nothing less will 
do. Beyond the need for a Judaism that can 
be medicine for the sick soul is the need 
for a Judaism that can be the daily bread of 
the healthy, normal Jew. 








THE FATE OF ISAAK BABEL 


A Child of the Russian Emancipation 


RAYMOND ROSENTHAL 


OR almost two decades, Isaak Babel 

maintained a place in Soviet liter- 

ature as an obsolete but durable sur- 
vivor of a moment of romantic élan that 
came with the revolution and quickly passed. 
From the perspective of the present, he 
merges with that group of writers which in- 
cluded Vladimir Mayakovsky, Boris Pilnyak, 
and Vsevolod Ivanov, all of whom were both 
created and destroyed by their fascination 
with the period of the Revolution’s exuber- 
ant lyricism—the October overthrow and the 
Civil War. All of this group were either 
forced into conformity, disappeared mysteri- 
ously, or committed suicide. Yet Babel some- 
how survived. The price of his survival was 
tragically simple: he stopped writing for 
publication. 

In recent years, Babel’s unbroken silence 
became a sore point to the eulogists of Soviet 
literature. They were unable to resort to 
the customary invective in his case because 
Babel had never been under full official con- 
demnation. On the contrary, it was well 
known that he had the friendship and sup- 
port of leading figures in the Soviet govern- 
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ment. His silence, therefore, could not be 
attributed to political disaffection. Instead, 
it seemed to be a voluntary act—an impres- 
sion reinforced by the periodically hopeful 
announcements in Soviet literary journals 
that Babel was soon to publish a new and 
longer work. Unhappily, this new work 
was never published; in fact, since 1936 
Babel’s name itself has disappeared from all 
Soviet publications. More recently, the mere 
mention of his name produces an uncomfort- 
able silence in Soviet circles. 


eT Isaak Babel is not a writer to be easily 
Wawa Maxim Gorki, who published 
his first short stories in 1916 in his review 
Letopis, thought him the finest artist to come 
to maturity in the first sweep of the en- 
thusiasm loosed by the October Revolution 
—an evaluation upheld by Soviet and Euro- 
pean critics alike. Furthermore, Babel’s 
stature as an artist was to some extent 
equalled by his significance as a symbol. To 
a whole generation of Jews in Russia and 
Europe in the years after the First World 
War, Babel had the appeal of a personal 
myth that had reached living realization. 

Born and brought up in Odessa’s noisome 
and lusty ghetto, the half-European, half- 
Asiatic Moldavanka, Babel appeared on the 
stage of international literature as the em- 
bodiment of that despised world of battered 
synagogues and festering alleyways, the sub- 
world of the stifled luftmensh, which had 
never before received complete citizen’s rights 
among the reigning cultures of Europe. 

He was the voice and the symbol of a 
new emancipation that promised the child 
of the Russian ghetto everything that Ger- 
many’s enlightenment had offered Mendels- 
sohn, Bérne, and Heine—and infinitely more. 

Moreover, Babel was not simply a Jew 
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writing in the language of Turgenev and 
Dostoevski Ceven under the Czar quite a 
few Jews had used Russian as a literary me- 
dium); he was a genius who spoke with a 


new inflection and expressed a folk life that | 


had roots in the deepest soil of Russian ex- 
perience. 

Babel, the ghetto Jew, broke with the over- 
whelming tradition of psychological realism 
so firmly established by the 1oth-century 
masters of the novel. Immediately after the 
publication of his first book of short stories 
in 1923, Russian literature recognized him 
as its authentic spokesman in a renaissance 
of the imagination which, in those early days 
of the new regime, seemed to be in its spring- 
tide. 

What happened to that promised spring- 
tide is now quite clear—how soon it was 
frozen over by the hard crust of bureaucratic 
control and censorship. Nor is it difficult 
to conceive how Babel lapsed into silence 
under a regime of art-by-edict. Yet his fame 
remained so widespread that stories about 
him continued to filter through the Soviet 
blockade. They became especially persistent 
when Babel returned to Russia after a trip 
to Paris in 1934, and again in 1938 when 
Gorki, his acknowledged protector, died. Yet 
in all these rumors, there was never anything 
to indicate that Babel was considered polit- 
ically suspect. 

The latest news received by Babel’s wife, 
who now lives in Paris, is much more serious, 
however, than ordinary rumor. According 
to her informant, Babel was jailed in 1941 
because of an indiscretion that he let slip 
either in print or conversation while travel- 
ing in a remote province of Russia as a 
correspondent; and while in jail he con- 
tracted typhus and died. Since hearing this 
story, his wife has repeatedly approached the 
Soviet consulate in Paris, only to be met with 
impenetrable silence when her questions 
have become too concrete. 

One factor in this story is underscored by 
Mrs. Babel’s informant: her husband’s death 
was not the result of a planned purge. It 
should rather be looked upon as the bad luck 
of a Soviet citizen treading his way through 
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the normal hazards of Soviet life. Of course, 
professional people such as writers and jour- 
nalists carry an additional risk because of 
their extreme public visibility. Thus, if 
Isaak Babel had not been at all famous, his 
chances of still being alive would have been 
much greater. The supreme irony, however, 
is the attitude taken by the highest levels 
of the Soviet bureaucracy when confronted 
with the unplanned death of one of their 
country’s most important writers. Acutely 
embarrassed by this faux pas on the part of 
an over-dutiful underling, they have done 
everything to quash the story. Counter- 
rumors have been carefully circulated 
through journalistic channels in Europe and 
America that Babel is alive and well, retired 
“in the country” on his accumulated royal- 
ties. But as yet the Soviet government has 
given no proof of these unofficial statements. 


pee BaBet was born in Odessa in 1894 
and grew up in the traditional atmos- 
phere of a lower-middle class Jewish family. 
In his autobiographical story “The Awaken- 
ing,” published in this issue of CommMEn- 
Tary, he alludes to the bitterness of a child- 
hood “nailed to the Talmud.” Most accounts 
of his youth contain as a running theme this 
urge to escape from the ghetto. But this wish 
was hardly unique with Babel. Under the 
buffetings of the great social storms of the 
jate 19th and early 20th centuries in Russia, 
the ghetto stood in a particularly exposed po- 
sition. All the fury of aroused reaction was 
directed at its inhabitants, as though to warn 
them against the social transformation for 
which they longed. Yet in Babel, the im- 
pulse to escape took a contradictory form. 
While trying to throw off the hermetic re- 
straints of the ghetto, he was still unable 
to rid himself of its molding influences. 


} 


Throughout his writings it is this conflict / 


between the ineradicable imprint of his Jew- 
ish heritage and his passionate wish to rise 
out of its circumscribed environment that 
imparts a lyrical tension to his prose. a 

Given this understanding of Babel’s back- 
ground, it would be futile to draw parallels 
with those Jewish writers who developed 


a 
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their themes in a relatively peaceful ghetto. 
There, writers like Sholom Aleichem and 
I. L. Peretz found it quite natural to im- 
merse themselves in Jewish folkways. Their 
stories have the intimacy of exultant ghetto- 
gabble: the entire community seems to par- 
ticipate. Issak Babel could not join in the 
Jewish conversation in this way. For him, 
the cultural walls of Jewish life had become 
an obstacle to his most poignant aims. To 
learn how to swim, to understand nature, to 
write a story as elegantly as Maupassant— 
all these desires of a gifted fourteen-year-old 
were thwarted by the ghetto. 

The central part played by the idea of 
flight in Babel’s writings becomes more ap- 
parent as one tries to take in their entire 
range. It is useless to approach these brilliant 
stories with the conventional paraphernalia 
of literary criticism; the pattern beneath the 
ornamental surface of his style will never be 
understood in that case. Before the phenom- 
enon of Babel’s highly conscious yet 
strangely naive stories, the English-speaking 
critics of Russian literature have been able 
to do nothing more than almost mechanically 
check off a list of qualities—romanticism, 
ironic humor, sharp juxtaposition of the 
tragic and the ludicrous, accurately realistic 
observation blended with a poetic texture of 
words and images; none has even tried to 
find the core of meaning that informs the 
whole. 

Babel’s art, literally the product of a flight, 


represents the loot accumulated by a shrewd, 


inspired, sensuously receptive luftmensh 
catapulted by a political explosion into the 
attractive regions beyond the ghetto walls. 
We get glimpses in his autobiographical 
writings of these restless years; first in Peters- 
burg as a hungry and bohemian writer living 
in a cellar and dodging the Czarist police 
because he lacks the passport required of all 
Jews; and later, swept along by the Revolu- 
tion’s tidal movement in wanderings that last 
through the Civil War and find him succes- 
sively a soldier in Budenny’s army, a Bol- 
shevik propagandist, and a typesetter in a 
Tiflis print shop. Out of this seven years’ 
flight came the intuitively brilliant stories 


about the revolutionary epoch. While such 
writers as Boris Pilnyak and Alexander Blok 
imagined these years in the metaphoric terms 
of a great natural catastrophe, their pano- 
ramas give the impression of having been 
composed on the periphery of, and at distance 
from, the turmoil. It is Babel who carries 
us right into the heart of the storm. Only a 
cultural naif touched with urban sophisti- 
cation could have responded so adequately 
to the paradoxical and extravagant contrasts 
of a Russia leaping out of feudalism into 
modern history. 


N BABEL’s epic-like chronicle of the Civil 
| War, Red Cavalry, nature, seen through 
the new eyes of a Jew, takes on the stylized 
perfection of a Byzantine mosaic: rivers, 
plains, and trees become the richly brocaded 
background for thecrudest deeds of war. The 
coarse dialect of Budenny’s Cossacks, newly 
encrusted with the jargon invented by the 
Revolution, and the liturgical eloquence of 
the Hasidic Jews, sound to him like the 
words of some ancient folk song. Certainly 
James Joyce’s dictum that genius turns its 
very handicaps into “the portals of discov- 
ery” is wonderfully illustrated by Babel: he 
converted his very rootlessness into the or- 
ganizing principle of a fresh perception of 
reality. 

Red Cavalry is undoubtedly Babel’s mas- 
terpiece. So far it is the only complete book 
of his to have been translated into English. 
The book purports to be a series of dis- 
connected sketches, but actually it is a subtly 
counterpointed saga. When Sherwood An- 
derson said that he thought “the true history 
of life is but a history of moments,” he was 
describing perfectly the aesthetic approach 
of Babel’s concentrated nouvelles, which de- 
pend for their impact on the flash-like cap- 
ture of a passionate moment. In one of 
his autobiographical stories, “Maupassant,” 
Babel also testifies to the profound influence 
that French writers, especially Flaubert and 
Maupassant, had on his sense of form. “A 
phrase,” he says, “is born into the world both 
good and bad at the same time. The secret 
consists in a barely perceptible turn. The 
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lever must be held and warmed in the hand, 
and must be turned once, and not twice.” 

Reason never speaks in Babel’s work. 
Never is an attempt made at logical analysis 
or persuasion. Few writers have so com- 
pletely depended on the immediate flow of 
sensible reality for their total effect. Over- 
whelmed by sensations, immersed in atmos- 
pheres, colors, voices, we are in contact with 
a universe that, grasped wholly by the senses, 
neyer requires the intervention of the reason- 
ing intellect to explain it. Babel’s mastery 
of the primitive and unthinkable joy of sen- 
suous delight has secular affiliations with the 
Hasidic literature, but in him it is the 
ecstasy of experience as such, stripped of the 
religious logic of the Hasidim., 


guipPeED so bizarrely, Babel went out into 
E the Civil War, in Heine’s phrase, “like 
God’s spy,” and with great detachment re- 
corded the brutal episodes of the Red Army’s 
Polish campaign of 1921. At the center of 
his canvas stands the familiar figure of the 
alienated Jewish intellectual—the sceptical, 
ironic observer “with spectacles on his nose 
and autumn in his heart’—obviously Babel 
himself. He is in love with the Cossack’s 
primitive directness of instinct, but he is 


also fascinated by the Hasidic Jew—the war, 


is being fought on the traditional ground of 


the Jewish Pale—and holds him up as a’ 


counter-hero of the spirit to offset the Cos- 
sack’s primitiveness. Babel identifies himself 
with a Cossack commander who, as he says, 
“looked on the world as a meadow in May 
—a meadow crossed by women and horses.” 
But he is drawn to the Jews, too. Ghedali, 
the Jewish antique dealer, voices Babel’s own 
discontent when he cries out: “Where is the 
joy-giving Revolution?” For moments, in 
certain of these stories, Babel’s subtle shut- 
tling back and forth between the two oppos- 
ing groups of Cossacks and Jews seems 
designed to call up from all the disorder and 
bloodshed the image of a totally new man 
who would contain in himself the traits that 
attracted Babel in both Jew and Cossack. 
Not the natural savage of Rousseau, nor the 
Talmudic genius of ingrown religiosity, but 


the new and more rounded man that the so- 
cial upheaval might produce, fills Babel with 
the longing that underlies his Red Cavalry 
stories. 

The mood of elation that flares up so often 
in these stories reflects the dominant feeling 
of the Russian Jew immediately after the 
October insurrection. At one stroke he had 
been freed from the Czarist prison and had 
attained—so it appeared to him—the open 
arena of unlimited social possibility. From 
his own experience, the Jew knew the vio- 
lent contrasts, the dizzying velocity of the 
transformation, more completely than any- 
one else in Russia. Compared with the roth- 
century German emancipation, which had 
unfolded in organic fashion, permitting the 
Jews over a long period of years to infiltrate 
slowly into the bourgeois setup, the Russian 
liberation took place overnight. No wonder 
that it raised such intense hopes—above all 
in the Jew. 


oon after his success with Red Cavalry, 
S Babel wrote the Odessa Tales, a group 
of exotic sketches about the ghetto“of-his~ 
youth. Here the hero is the fabulous Jewish 
gangster Benia Krik. Having found his true 
voice in the Civil War, Babel had returned 
to the streets and docks of Odessa to fashion 
a Jewish Cossack. These stories are based 
to a large extent on fact; Odessa provided fer- 
tile material, being more akin to Marseilles 
or Naples than to the ghetto towns of the 
Pale. 

Odessa Tales was also the final symbolic 
action of Babel’s creative life. His next 
stories are written in a pared, elegantly 
simple style that departs from his usual man- 
ner by going in for psychological investiga- 
tion. They deal exclusively with reminis- 
cences, not with contemporary events—as if 
Babel were impelled not only by a state 
censorship, but also by his own curiosity, to 
retrace the trajectory of his flight from the 
ghetto. 

When everything about Babel is taken 
into account—his scrupulousness as a writer, 
the years lost in politics, the paralyzing effect 
of the bureaucracy—the fact still remains that 
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his production was very small. Besides the 
volumes of short stories already mentioned, 
there exist a number of short pieces, two 
scenarios for movies that were never filmed, 
and a three act play, Sunset. One doesn’t 
have to search far for the cause. Babel points 
to it himself in his story, “Maupassant,” 
where he describes how his artistic freedom 
was crippled by his Jewish conscience. 
{Strongly attracted to sexuality, his guilt- 
ridden feelings inextricably mingle the dan- 
gers of eroticism with the practice of art, 
pervading them with the same element of 
delectable risk. Maupassant’s death in an 
insane asylum after a wildly sensual life 
looms in the young writer’s imagination as 
the archetype of the artist’s fate. 


LTHOUGH Babel’s attitude towards art bor- 
A rows dark overtones from romantic liter- 
ature, it is still an intuitively keen analysis of 
the roots of his own alienation. For Babel 
was unquestionably an alienated artist. 
“Maupassant” is not simply a casual story, 
but contains a retrospective summing-up 
of his whole career, a kind of parable of 
what happened to his art. Yet to plaster the 
term alienation on Babel and imagine we 
have dealt deeply with him would be a grave 
mistake. For the artist is always a special 
case; it is in his very nature to be detached. 
He transforms his aloofness from life into 
a valid and functioning value, a movement 
of the nerves prior to any rupture occasioned 
by society. 

Thinking of the process of alienation in 
this special sense, Henri Bergson regarded 
all artists as the fortunate products of a pro- 
found detachment. “Now and then,” he 
declares in his book The Creative Mind, “by 
a lucky accident, men arise whose senses are 
less adherent to life. When they look at a 
thing, they see it for itself, not for them- 
selves. They do not perceive simply with 
a view to action; they perceive in order to 
perceive—for nothing, for the pleasure of 
doing so. In regard to a certain aspect of 
their nature, whether it be their conscious- 
ness or one of their senses, they are born 


detached. . . .” 


uURELY Babel was such a “lucky accident.” 

But to “perceive for nothing, for the plea- 
sure of doing so”—precisely this had impli- 
cations that eventually led to his opposition 
to traditional Jewish life. Even in the semi- 
cosmopolitan seaport of Odessa, the ghetto 
remained a village, with its strict ethical 
system, its own customs and rituals as a 
protection against the alien surrounding 
world. Any interest in the world, in sexual 
love for its own sake, in the uneconomic ac- 
tivity of art, in pleasure, was anathema to 
its code. At this point, when Babel was 
forced to break with Jewish life in order to 
become an artist, the process of alienation, a 
process already begun in his nerves, acquires 
a sociological meaning. Yet one can readily 
see that this is a peculiar alienation which 
has as its chief characteristic not sickly and 
introverted self-regard, but an outgoing and 
eager interest in the world. Isaak Babel was 
that rare figure in Jewish-nurtured literature, 
a Jew who found his purpose in enjoying 
the world. 

Always ready for the “mystic” experience 
that the world might offer, Babel yet suf- 
fered from a flaw inside himself, an in- 
herited sense of the ethical. In his most 
ecstatic passages, one can hear its harsh 
undernote. Like the Hasidic rabbis of mod- 
ern times, he had learned all the prayers, 
but the miracle of complete possession which 
should have accompanied them never oc- 
curred. And only the “miracle” of revolu- 
tionary events brought his art to its highest 
achievement in Red Cavalry. But this was 
an external event, and the artist, in the long 
run, depends only on his own powers. 

In the end, one recalls the final story in 
Red Cavalry, the one in which Babel pre- 
sents the portrait of Ilya, “the last, cursed 
and unruly son” of the Hasidic prince, 
Rabbi Motaley Bratslavsky. Using a tech- 
nique that reminds one of Eisenstein’s mon- 
tage effects, Babel compresses the whole his- 
tory of Jewish participation in the revolu- 
tionary movement into one brief sketch. 

Ilya has become a Bolshevik and a Red 
Army soldier, and now he lies on the dirty 
floor of the retreating troop train dying of 
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typhus, surrounded by the lyrical disorder of 
this life. In elegiac tones Babel fondly enu- 
merates the items, the images of Ilya’s torn 
existence: “. . . the mandates of the propa- 
gandist and the memorandum books of the 
Jewish poet; the portraits of Lenin and 
Maimonides lay side by side; the knotted 
iron of Lenin’s skull beside the dull silk of 
the portrait of Maimonides. A lock of 
woman’s hair lay in a book, and the Resolu- 
tions of the Party’s Sixth Congress, and the 
margins of Communist leaflets were crowded 
with the crooked lines of Hebrew verse. 
They fell in a mean and depressing rain— 
pages of the Song of Songs and those re- 
volver cartridges. . . .” 

And while Ilya, last prince of an aborted 


“ 


Hasidic destiny, waits for his death, “a 
monstrous and inconceivable Russia” tramps 
in bast shoes alongside the train. All the 
despair and confusion of military defeat sigh 
enormously over Ilya’s dying body. “And I,” 
cries Babel, “who can scarce contain the tem- 
pests of my imagination within this primeval 
body of mine, was there beside my brother 
when he died.” Reading this story now, with 
Babel’s real fate in mind, one thinks of him 
as he thought of Ilya—as the last of those joy- 
possessed Hasidic princes who rose out of 
the submerged but deeply spiritual ghetto 
world. And his lamentation for Ilya becomes 
his own lament for the loss of that hope of 
the marvelous, that perfection of joy which 
animated his entire life’s search. 








THE AWAKENING 


A Story 


ISAAK BABEL 


LL the men of our circle: brokers, 
shopkeepers, employees of banks and 
shipping companies, had their chil- 
dren take music lessons. It was a regular 
mania. Our fathers in their impotent long- 
ing for success had invented a lottery pool. 
But this gamble had children for its stakes. 
More than other cities, Odessa had been 
afflicted with the craze. In the course of a 
dozen years, our city had supplied the con- 
cert halls of the entire world with child 
prodigies. Both Mischa Elman and Gabrilo- 
vitch came from Odessa, and it was there 
that Jascha Heifetz made his debut. 

As soon as a boy reached the age of four 
or five, his mother would take the puny 
creature to see Zagoursky. Zagoursky had 
started a factory of child prodigies, a factory 
of Jewish dwarfs in lace collars and patent 
leather shoes. He dragged them from the 
bedbug-infested hovels of the Moldavanka, 
out of the stinking yards of the Old Market. 
Zagoursky taught them the elements of 
music. Then they were shipped to Professor 
Auer in Petersburg. 

A powerful harmony vibrated in the souls 
of these agonized brats with blue, puffed 
heads. They were to become famous vir- 
tuosos! And so my father, too, decided to 
run after Heifetz and Mischa Elman. I was 
almost fourteen and had already outstripped 
the age of child prodigies, but I was so small 
and delicate that I might easily pass for eight 
years old. And in that lay all our hope. 

I was taken to see Zagoursky. As a favor 





“Rep Cavatry” (Knopf) is the only volume of 
Isaak Baset’s work available in English. His 
life (1894-1941) and work are the subject of 
an essay by Raymond Rosenthal in the preced- 
ing pages. This story was translated by Ester 
and Josef Riwkin. 
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to my grandmother, he agreed to charge the 
small sum of one rouble a lesson. My 
grandfather Levi-Yitzhak was the town’s 
laughingstock and pride. Attired in a top 
hat and a pair of long woollen drawers, he 
used to meander through the streets and 
dissolve doubts about the most obscure prob- 
lems. He was asked why the Jacobins be- 
trayed Robespierre, how artificial silk is man- 
ufactured, the nature of a goblin, and the 
meaning of a Caesarian operation. My 
grandfather was a match for all these ques- 
tions. So out of respect for his wisdom and 
madness, Zagoursky charged us only a rouble 
a lesson. And it was only out of fear of 
grandfather that he took pains with me, for 
there was nothing to take pains about. The 
sounds that crawled from my violin grated 
like iron filings. I was the first to have my 
heart lacerated by those sounds—but my 
father refused to give up his idea. At home 
they could think only of Mischa Elman, 
whom the Czar himself had exempted from 
military service, and of Gabrilovitch, who 
had been presented to the king of England 
and had played at Buckingham Palace. Ga- 
brilovitch’s parents had purchased two man- 
sions in Petersburg. The child prodigies 
brought fortune to their families. My father 
would have put up with poverty, but he 
yearned for glory. 

Poor people who ate at our table spurred 
him on. “It’s impossible,” they whispered 
in his ear, “it’s impossible that the grand- 
child of such a grandfather shouldn’t. . . .” 

But I had other ideas. While practicing, 
I used to put a volume of Dumas or 
Turgenev on the music stand, and while 
scraping God knows what, I devoured page 
after page. In the daytime I would tell the 
kids of the quarter fanciful stories, and dur- 
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ing the night I spent my time writing. 
Authorship was hereditary in our family. 
When Levi-Yitzhak approached old age, 
he began a story entitled “The Headless 
Man,” and worked on it all through his re- 
maining days. I continued on his path. 

Three times a week I would drag myself, 
loaded down with my violin case and music 
books, to Witte Street, formerly the Street 
of the Nobles, where Zagoursky had his 
apartment. There, lined up along the walls, 
stood hysterically inflamed Jewish women. 
To their feeble knees they hugged violins, 
much larger than their children, destined to 
be heard in Buckingham Palace. 

The door of the professor's sanctum would 
open. Big-headed, freckled children would 
come staggering out of Zagoursky’s study; 
they had necks as slender as flower stalks 
and a flush of stupor on their cheeks. The 
door would shut again, swallowing the next 
gnome. Behind the partition, the professor, 
with a ribbon tied in a bow in his reddish 
locks, skipped around, sang, and waved his 
baton with a great display of energy. Pro- 
moter of a monstrous sweepstakes, he had 
fits of inspiration and peopled the Molda- 
vanka and the back-alleys of the Old Market 
with the ghosts of pizzicati and cantilenas. 
These melodies, later on, were polished to 
a diabolical sparkle by the hands of Pro- 
fessor Auer. 

I felt out of place in the midst of this 
sect. A dwarf among dwarfs, I had heard 
another note in the voice of my ancestors. 

It was some time before I took the first 
step to freedom. But one day I left home 
with my violin case, music, and a dozen 
roubles, the monthly cost of my lessons. 
I went down Nejinskaya Street. To reach 
Zagoursky’s, I ought to have turned into 
the Street of the Nobles; instead, I mounted 
the Tirapolskaya and found myself at the 
waterfront. From that time on, my study 
hours were wafted away at those docks. 
Zagoursky’s studio never saw me again. My 
pal Nemanov and I fell into the habit of 
going aboard the steamer “Kensington” to 
visit an old sailor, Mr. Trottiburn. Nemanov 
was my junior by twelve months, but ever 


since the age of eight he had devoted him- 
self to a kaleidoscopically wonderful trade. 
He had a genius for business and eventually 
realized his promise. He is now a New York 
millionaire and an executive of General 
Motors. Nemanov took me along because 
I always gave in to his wishes. He used to 
buy contraband pipes from Mr. Trottiburn. 
These pipes were made in Lincoln by the 
old sailor's brother. 

“Gentlemen,” Mr. Trottiburn would ad- 
dress us, “remember my words: every man 
must take pleasure in making his own chil- 


dren. . . . To smoke a machine-made pipe 
is as bad as sucking an enema. . . . Have 
you heard of Benvenuto Cellini? . . . He 


was a craftsman, a master. My brother, who 
lives at Lincoln, could tell you the story of 
Cellini. My brother sticks to his trade. He 
has only one conviction, and that is that 
every man ought to make his own chil- 
rs 

Nemanov sold Trottiburn’s pipes to bank- 
ers, foreign consuls, and rich Greeks. He 
made a good profit. 

The pipes of the Lincoln craftsman had a 
breath of poetry about them. There was in 
each of them an idea, a drop of eternity. 
In their stems a little yellow eye glowed; 
their cases were lined with satin. I often 
tried to imagine the life that Matthew 
Trottiburn, the last of the pipe artists and 
rebel against the tide of events, led in old 
England. 

“Impossible, gentlemen, to refute the fact 
that every man ought to make his own 
children. . . .” 


_ heavy waves near the jetty bore me 
farther and farther away from my home, 
heavy with the odor of onions and Jew- 
ish fate. I left the docks and made the 
beach beyond the jetty my new stamping- 
ground. There the urchins of Primorskaya 
Street spent their days on a tiny shelf of 
sand. From morning till night they strolled 
about naked, diving under the wharfs and 
stealing coconuts for their dinner while wait- 
ing for the better days when the barges of 
Kherson and Kamenka would come, loaded 
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with watermelons which could be split open 
against the mooring-posts. 

The dream of learning how to swim ob 
sessed me. I was ashamed to confess to 
those bronzed children that, born in Odessa, 
I had not seen the sea until the age of ten, 
and that at fourteen I still did not know 
how to swim. 

How late in life to learn such essential 
things! My childhood had been spent nailed 
to the Talmud, and I had lived the life of 
a sage. But while growing up, I began to 
climb trees. 

I couldn’t possibly learn how to swim. 
The hydrophobia of my ancestors, Spanish 
rabbis and Frankfort brokers, dragged me 
to the bottom of the sea. The water did not 
bear me up in the least. Completely ex- 
hausted and saturated with salt water, I 
used to stagger out of the sea toward my 
violin and music. 

I had become welded to the symbols of 
my crime and always lugged them around 
with me. The contest between the rabbis 
and the sea continued until the moment the 
local Neptune, Efim Nikititch Smolitch, a 
proofreader of the Odessa News, took pity 
on me. His athletic chest harbored tender 
feelings for us Jewish boys. Nikititch 
reigned over a horde of rachitic, twisted 
waifs. He picked them up in the Molda- 
vanka slums, led them to the seashore, dug 
them into the sand, made them do gym- 
nastic exercises, dived with them, taught 
them songs, and, while they were being 
grilled in the perpendicular rays of the sun, 
told them stories of fishes and animals. To 
grown-ups, Nikititch would explain that he 
was a natural philosopher. Listening to his 
talk, the Jewish kids would burst sides laugh- 
ing—they squealed and rubbed against his 
side like puppies. The sun sprinkled them 
with evanescent, lizard-like stains. 

Nikititch had silently observed my duel 
with the sea. As soon as he understood that 
there was no hope left and that I was never 
to learn how to swim, he gathered me into 
his flock of protégés. His gay heart, free 
of all greed, of all anguish, was entirely 


given to us. . . . This man with copper- 


colored shoulders, with the head of an aging 
gladiator, and bronzed, slightly bandy legs, 
would lie there on the sands beyond the 
jetty, like the king of those waters, iridescent 
with gasoline and watermelons, looming 
among us children, ultimate sprouts of a tribe 
that cannot learn how to die. 

For Nikititch I felt a love such as only 
a boy suffering from headaches and hysteria 
might feel for an athlete. I did not leave 
his side for an instant and was always on 
the alert to do him every possible favor. 


He said to me: “Don’t get excited. 
Strengthen your nerves. Swimming will 
come later, of itself. . .. What's this story of 


yours about the waves not holding you up? 
And why shouldn’t they hold you up?” 


er felt how I was drawn to him, 
and he made a favorite of me. He in- 
vited me to his attic. It was large and 
clean and covered with rugs, and he showed 
me his dogs, his pigeons, his hedgehog, and 
his tortoise. In return for these marvels, 
I presented him with the tragedy of my 
literary cravings. 

“I suspected you of scribbling,” said Niki- 
titch. “One can see it in your eyes... . 
Most of the time you don’t look at any- 
crs 

He read my manuscript, shrugged his 
shoulders, passed his hand over his gray, 
tufted hair, and paced the attic. 

“Can't escape it,’ he said, drawling his 
syllables and with a pause between each 
word. “There’s a divine spark in you. . . .” 

We came out into the street. Nikititch 
stopped, struck the sidewalk violently with 
his cane, and looked straight at me. 

“What is it you lack? . . . It’s not being 
young that’s a misfortune—you'll get over 
that with age. . . . What you lack is a feel- 
ing for nature... .” 

He pointed with his cane to a tree witk 
a reddish trunk and low spreading foliage. 

“What's the name of that tree?” 

I had no idea. 

“What grows on this shrub?” 

I did not know that either. 


We were crossing the Alexandrovsky 
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Square. Nikititch pointed out all the trees 
with his stick, caught hold of my shoulder 
when a bird flew by and forced me to listen 
to its call. 

“What bird is that singing?” 

I could not answer. I did not know the 
names of the trees, where the birds migrate 
to, where the sun rises, nor the hour when 
the dew falls. 

“And you dare to write! One who has 
not lived with nature like a stone or an 
animal can’t compose even two lines of any 
value in his lifetime. Your landscapes re- 
mind me of a description of a stage setting. 
What the devil were your parents dreaming 
of these fourteen years?” 

What had they dreamt of? . . . Of unpaid 
notes, Mischa Elman’s elegant mansion. . . 


But I didn’t tell this to Nikititch. 


A" HOME I wasn’t able to eat my dinner. 
... A feeling for nature. My God, why 
had I never thought of it? . .. Where could 
I find a man to explain to me the calls of 
the birds and the names of the trees? What 
did I know about it? . . . I could recognize 
lilac, and that only when in flower. Lilac 
and acacia. The Derebasovskaya and Gret- 
cheskaya Streets were planted with acacias. 

During the meal my father told still an- 
other story about Jascha Heifetz. On his 
way to see Robine, he had met Mendelsohn, 
Jascha’s uncle. Just think, the boy earned 
eight hundred roubles a night. Calculate 
how much that would make at the rate of 
fifteen concerts a month. 

I calculated: twelve thousand roubles a 
month. As I was going through the multi- 
plication and was carrying four, I glanced 
out the window. Across the small courtyard, 
Mr. Zagoursky, my professor of music, ad- 
vanced majestically leaning on a cane. He 
wore a gently flowing cloak, and his reddish 
locks stuck out like a fringe beneath his soft 
felt hat. 

He had taken a long time to find me out. 
Over three months had passed since the day 
I had deposited my violin on the sand 
beyond the jetty. ... 


Zagoursky strode to the entrance door. | 


made a dash for the rear door, but the day 
befor it had been nailed down as a protec- 
tion against thieves. No escape. I shut my- 
self in the toilet. Half an hour later, the 
whole family had gathered in front of the 
toilet door. The women were weeping. My 
aunt Bobka rubbed her fat shoulders against 
the doorframe and groaned. My father kept 
silent. Then he began speaking in a voice 
that was low and more distinct than ever 
before in his life: 

“I am an officer,” he said. “I have an 
estate. I hunt. The peasants pay me rent. 
I have placed my son in the cadet corps. I 
have no further trouble with my son. . . .” 

He grew silent. The women whined. 
Then a terrific blow shook the toilet door, 
my father was pounding it with his whole 
body, taking a run each time to ram it down. 

“T am an officer,” he howled. “I hunt... . 
I'll kill him. . . . It's the end... .” 

The hook gave way, the door was now 
held by a slide-bolt fixed by a single nail. 
The women were rolling on the ground, 
screaming, clutching at my father’s feet. 
Half-mad, he tried to free himself. His 
mother, an old woman, hobbled up, attracted 
by the noise. 

“My child,” she said to him in Yiddish. 
“Great is our sorrow. It has no bounds. 
Only blood is lacking in our house. I do not 
wish to see blood in our house. . . .” 

My father groaned. I heard him walk 
away with dragging steps. The slide-bolt 
hung by a single nail. 

I stayed in my fortress till Jate at night. 
When everybody had gone to bed, my aunt 
Bobka led me off to my grandmother's. It 
was a long walk. The moonlight fell in 
petrified designs on the unknown shrubs 
and the nameless trees. An invisible bird 
whistled, then stopped or perhaps fell asleep. 
.. . What bird was it? What was it called? 
. . » Does the dew fall in the evening? . . . 
Where is the Big Dipper? Where does the 
sun rise? 

We were skirting Potchtovaya Street. 
Bobka gripped my hand tightly to prevent 
my running away. She was right. I was 
thinking of flight. 
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What's Ahead in the Industrial Struggle 


A. H. RASKIN 


MERICAN unions, grown strong un- 
der fourteen years of protective leg- 
islation fostered by President Roose- 

velt, enter Year One of the Republican 
Resurgence with no clear-cut program for 
resisting the assaults that are being made 
upon them in and out of Congress. The first 
week of the 80th Congress saw the introduc- 
tion of labor measures repressive enough to 
undo a half-century of union progress, and 
leaders of the dominant party made it clear 
that they had only begun their campaign to 
“emancipate” the workingman. 

There was nothing surprising about the 
virulence or vehemence of the drive to curb 
unions. Strike losses in 1946 set an all-time 
record. Millions of Americans, avid for new 
cars, radios, refrigerators, and washing ma- 
chines, chafed while the CIO and Big 
Business slugged it out in the steel, auto- 
mobile, and electrical strikes. Once these 
were settled (through the beneficent distri- 
bution of wage and price increases by the 
government), John L. Lewis was on hand to 
arouse the public temper all over again. 

Again the normal processes of collective 
bargaining proved insufficient. With utili- 
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ties, railroads, and industrial plants running 
out of fuel, the government got the mines 
back into operation by taking possession 
and putting into effect the welfare fund the 
mine owners had refused to grant. The rail- 
roads, long considered the country’s para- 
mount example of harmonious labor-manage- 
ment relations, were next. This time, the 
impact on the national economy was so swift 
and so severe that President Truman shook 
off his customary passivity and thundered 
into Congress with demands for legislation 
to force the railroad strikers back to work. 
His proposal was so extreme that even the 
Republicans joined hands with Senate Dem- 
ocrats in killing it, after the trainmen and 
engineers had returned to their jobs. 

The merchant marine was now tied up by 
a series of strikes that kept our commerce out 
of world trade-lanes for months. Other 
strikes disrupted telephone and _ telegraph 
communications. The integrated chain of 
production was torn in a hundred places by 
raw-material and parts strikes. 

To make the situation worse, the New 
York towboat strike and the two Pittsburgh 
power strikes demonstrated that a tiny group 
of key employees, acting alone, could hold 
a great city helpless and deprive millions of 
essential services. The average citizen be- 
came uncomfortably aware of the intimate 
ties that bound his well-being to the stability 


of labor-management relations. 


NE way to do something about it was 

provided by the November elections. 
The results were a Waterloo for labor. New 
Deal industrial strongholds swung into the 
Republican column. Labor’s champions were 
defeated by political newcomers whose chief 
recommendation was a promise to put labor 
in its place. Some laborites came up with 
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the explanation that the voters were in revolt 
against the failure of the Truman adminis- 
tration to carry forward the Roosevelt tra- 
dition with sufficient vigor, but none of the 
election victors subscribed to that theory. 

For the most part, the new Congressmen 
regarded themselves as holders of a mandate 
from the people to put down strikes. In 
hometown interviews, they proclaimed their 
intention of seeing to it that dictatorial union 
leaders were stripped of the power to stifle 
the national economy and force hardship on 
millions of their fellow Americans. Criticism 
of union practices reached almost hysterical 
proportions when Mr. Lewis thrust himself 
back into the center of the picture and called 
a second coal strike only a few days after 
the election. The support given to the miners 
by both the AFL and CIO brought a fresh 
torrent of demands for extreme action. 

In all earnestness, even when due allow- 
ance was made for the hysteria, the situation 
was one that justified alarm. The strike 
lasted two-and-one-half weeks, making an 
estimated 300,000 workers idle outside the 
coal fields. Had it gone on another two-and- 
one-half weeks, at least 3,000,000 more 
workers would have been made jobless. Not 
only would our economy have been crippled, 
but suffering inflicted on millions in Europe. 
Indeed, there was fear that the world politi- 
cal balance might be upset if the strike ran 
eight to ten weeks. 

The most disturbing aspect of the situa- 
tion was that the will of one man represented 
the decisive element in this situation. The 
chief of the United Mine Workers consulted 
no one in making his moves, least of all the 
400,000 miners. He mocked the President 
and the Federal courts, confident in the 
knowledge that the miners would do what 
he said when he said it. Even when Judge 
T. Alan Goldsborough imposed fines of 
$3,500,000 against the union and $10,000 
against Mr. Lewis, there was no break in the 
intensity of the strike. Then, with the gov- 
ernment impotently casting about for a new 
weapon, Mr. Lewis changed the entire pic- 
ture by ordering his followers back to the 
mines. They dutifully complied, and the 


crisis was past—at least until March 31, the 
deadline Lewis set for a new contract or a 
new stoppage. 


T was in this climate that the Republican 
| high command began formulating its leg- 
islative program. A host of bills calling for 
compulsory arbitration, for prohibitions on 
strikes in key industries, for repeal or re- 
vision of the Wagner Act, and for incorpo- 
ration of unions were proffered for sponsor- 
ship by the GOP leaders. 

Soon, however, it became obvious that al- 
most every one had his own idea of what 
kind of laws would be helpful. Industry 
itself was divided. Only one thing was sure. 
Industry very definitely did not want laws 
adopted that might cut against business as 
well as labor. Compulsory arbitration was a 
prime example. If a government-selected 
arbitrator was to be given authority to fix 
wages where a dispute arose, it was only a 
step to government determination of prices 
and profits. Industry, which had just sweated 
its way out of price control, did not want 
the door opened for more controls. 

Experience under the War Labor Board 
had made it abundantly plain that collective 
bargaining went out the window when one 
side or the other felt it could get a better 
deal by letting the dispute go to the govern- 
ment for decision. Even in 1946, as the na- 
tion struggled through its reconversion head- 
aches, government had written the ticket 
in most major industrial conflicts. By 1947, 
both sides were ready to return to collective 
bargaining and solve their common problems 
without any help from the government. 

In so far as Congress was concerned, in- 
dustry decided to put its emphasis on the 
theory that labor laws had grown “lopsided” 
under the New Deal, with the result that 
excessive power was concentrated in the 
hands of unions and their leaders. What 
was needed, therefore, was legislation de- 
signed to “equalize” the bargaining position 
of labor and management and to put union 
“monopolies” under the same restraints ap- 
plied to corporations. 

There were powerful groups in industry 
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that felt the way to equalize the situation 
was tc wipe off all the laws that had been 
put on the books to foster unionism, includ- 
ing the Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction 
Act, which dated back to the Hoover ad- 
ministration. Others felt that an outright 
demand for the repeal of these laws was bad 
public relations, but that the laws should 
be “corrected” by far-reaching amendments. 

The National Association of Manufac- 
turers incorporated in its program demands 
for abolition of the closed shop and of in- 
dustry-wide bargaining. Both of these ob- 
jectives were embodied in bills introduced 
by Senator Ball of Minnesota. 

Senator Ball said that he was actuated by 
‘the most liberal motives: his aim was to help 
purge unions of their undemocratic prac- 
tices and thus protect both workers and the 
public. He was caustic in his denunciation 
of the closed shop in all its forms Cincluding 
even maintenance of membership, which 
does not require a worker to join a union as 
a condition of holding his job, but does re- 
quire him to stay in good standing once he 
does join). Renewing an argument that 
was old in Samuel Gompers’ day, Senator 
Ball maintained that there was nothing more 
illiberal than making economic ostracism the 
price of refusal to join a particular organi- 
zation. 

Labor, which had been through this many 
times before, came back with the reply that 
it was not fair to the overwhelming majority 
of workers in a plant to allow a handful of 
dissenters to go along as free riders, picking 
up the benefits obtained by the union with- 
out contributing to its support. Such a situ- 
ation was doubly unfair, labor contended, 
when the dissenters might serve as a focal 
point for undermining the union. 

Regardless of the merits of the debate over 
the relative democracy of the closed and the 
open shop, it was clear that legislating the 
closed shop out of existence, or preventing 
its introduction in plants not now under 
some form of closed shop, would represent 
a limitation on the free exercise of collective 
bargaining by unions and employers. It was 


also clear that it would add to the insecurity 


of unions and tend to make them more mili- 
tant in order to retain the allegiance of 
their members. 

At a time when more stability appeared 
to be the crowning need in labor-manage- 
ment relations, this was a dubious contribu- 
tion to industrial peace. Many labor people, 
in fact, have objected to the closed shop on 
the ground that it tends to make union 
leaders overconfident of their hold on the 
workers, and consequently slothful or cor- 
rupt in carrying out their duties. Where the 
leadership is of a higher caliber, as in the 
New York needle trades, the assured status 
guaranteed by the closed shop has provided 
a secure base from which the unions have 
operated to promote the welfare of the in- 
dustry. In either case, whether the union 
attitude is one of indolence or of enlighten- 
ment, the closed shop has usually had the 
effect of reducing, rather than increasing, 
the number of strikes. But like all general 
maxims about labor, this one does not apply 
to Mr. Lewis, who has a union shop and 
plenty of strikes. 


= proposal to limit collective bargaining 
negotiations to plants within a 100-mile 
area was equally questionable. The idea be- 
hind the proposal was that the public could 
best be protected against paralyzing stop- 
pages in vital industries if unions were pre- 
vented from striking on a national basis. 
The difficulty with this plan for putting 
wage negotiations back on a grass-roots basis, 
as Senator Ball himself recognized, was that 
modern industry was not organized that way. 
To get around this, Senator Ball offered to 
exempt from the local-bargaining limitation 
those unions which operated in giant corpo- 
rations like General Motors and United 
States Steel. This meant that in such key 
industries as telephone and telegraph com- 
munications, where the facilities of the 
AT&T and Western Union stretch from 
coast to coast, the limitation would not hold 
at all. It also meant that the scope of bar- 
gaining would be controlled by the scope 
of the corporations with which unions dealt. 
Another disadvantage from the standpoint 
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of employers, especially in industries where 
competition was keen, was that bargaining 
on a company or local basis would encourage 
unions to “pick off” the company they con- 
sidered most vulnerable while continuing 
to work for its competitors. Most business 
men were glad enough to contemplate this 
prospect as applied to their rivals, but all 
shuddered at the thought that they might 
themselves be tapped as the victims. More- 
over, many employers felt that a whole in- 
dustry standing together might better resist 
excessive union demands, and win a more ad- 
vantageous settlement, than was likely if the 
pattern were set by a single employer stand- 
ing alone and beset by competitive worries. 
At any rate, with no moves under con- 
sideration to arrest the trend toward con- 
centration of economic strength in the hands 
of large corporations, it appeared inequitable 
on the face of it to put local restraints on 
labor. In England and Sweden, industry- 
wide bargaining through national associa- 
tions of employers and labor represented a 
constructive development of mature indus- 
trial relations, making for peace and stability. 
There was widespread feeling that to close 
the door to such a development here would 
delay, rather than advance, a fundamental 
solution of America’s labor problems. 


NOTHER proposal put forward by Senator 
Ball, this time with the joint sponsor- 
ship of Senators Taft of Ohio and Smith of 
New Jersey, was a revised “Case Bill’ call- 
ing for a sixty-day cooling-off period before 
strikes in essential industries, and for the 
establishment of a conciliation service out- 
side the Department of Labor. 

The trouble with the cooling-off period is 
that it just does not work. The Smith- 
Connally Act proved that. The wartime law, 
rushed through to put the clamps on John 
L. Lewis, called for a thirty-day cooling-off 
period. The result was that unions entering 
negotiations for a new contract filed strike 
notices or took strike votes a month before 
the old contract expired, even though in 
some cases they had not even met with man- 
agement at the time the notice was given. 


This actually lessened the chances of an 
amicable agreement by creating a dispute 
before there even was one. 

Moreover, many strikes have been called 
without observing the thirty-day waiting 
period. For the most part. these were wildcat 
or “quickie” walkouts, disowned by the ofh- 
cial union leaders, and almost never was any 
effort made to invoke penalties against the 
strikers. The fear of precipitating a new 
stoppage usually stood in the way of any 
effort to impose legal or financial punish- 
ment when the tie-up was ended, even 
though it had been called in the face of a 
valid agreement. 

The best insurance against such breaches 
of contract lies in firm action by the union 
to compel its members to live up to their 
obligations. But unions that are themselves 
insecure are unlikely to take up the big stick 
against their own rank and file. Interunion 
rivalry and intraunion factionalism stand in 
the way of a basic solution from within. 

The suggestion that a new mediation 
agency be established outside the Depart- 
ment of Labor marks an interesting change 
of face for the Republicans, who concen- 
trated much of their fire in the 1944 Presi- 
dential campaign on the multiplicity of in- 
dependent labor bureaus set up by President 
Roosevelt. Governor Dewey pledged himself 
to unify all labor functions under the Sec- 
retary of Labor. Apparently the Republicans 
feel this is a good idea only when they can 
name the Secretary. The Department as 
now constituted is “too pro-labor,” in their 
estimation, to warrant any extension of its 
authority. 

President Truman, swinging sharply away 
from the mood reflected in his legislative 
recommendations at the time of the rail- 
road strike, urged Congress in his opening 
message to shun punitive laws and to set up 
a commission to study the causes and cure 
of labor strife. So far as immediate action 
was concerned, the President called only 
for measures to ban jurisdictional strikes, for 
which no one in or out of labor has ever 
had a good word to say, and certain forms 
of secondary boycott stemming from juris- 
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dictional conflicts. He also wanted ma- 
chinery to prevent strikes in violation of con- 
tract. For the rest, he felt laws should come 
out of sober investigation and not rancor. 

Whether Congress will follow this coun- 
sel of moderation is likely to depend on how 
successfully labor gets by its second round 
of wage demands without strikes. The out- 
look, as these lines are written, is good. In 
many industries, including clothing, textiles, 
and oil, increases of ten to eighteen cents 
an hour have been granted through the nor- 
mal processes of collective bargaining. The 
New York towboat men, who had forced a 
twenty-four-hour shutdown of the city’s busi- 
ness and entertainment life last February, 
negotiated a new contract without a strike. 
The Pittsburgh utility workers took their 
dispute to arbitration this year and there was 
no interruption in electric service. 

Philip Murray, national CIO president, 
made evident his own determination to avoid 
strikes when the United Steelworkers, which 
he heads, and the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, agreed to a two-and-one-half month 
extension of the 1946 contract between the 
union and “Big Steel.” This action, which 
was followed by extension along similar lines 
of contracts covering 1,000,000 workers in 
the steel industry, was taken as a cue for 
CIO unions to bend all efforts to reach 
agreements without halting production. 

AFL unions, with the notable exception 
of Mr. Lewis’ miners, have been chalking up 
wage gains for their members without find- 
ing it necessary to quit work. However, 
March 31 still hangs gloomily on the in- 
dustrial horizon as the date for possible 
renewal of the coal strike. The Southern 
operators are still holding out against accept- 
ance of the terms Mr. Lewis already has 
accepted, and Mr. Lewis has ignored over- 
tures from the Northern operators for sep- 
arate conferences intended to produce an 
agreement on additional benefits before the 
deadline. The government, which must get 
out of the coal business not later than June 
30, would welcome an accord between the 
union and the operators, but there are no 
present signs to justify optimism. 


HE most sympathetic observer finds it 
Thar to escape the conclusion that the 
unions are their own worst enemies in the 
present situation. Even when they seek 
peace, they are likely to put on a belligerent 
air for fear that their pacific intentions may 
be interpreted as signs of weakness. The CIO 
is especially inclined to err in this respect. 

Thus Mr. Murray’s negotiations with 
United States Steel were prefaced by publi- 
cation of the Nathan report holding that the 
profits of industry as a whole were large 
enough to warrant a 25 per cent general rise 
in wages without a rise in prices. The basic 
thesis of the report was that a depression was 
inevitable unless prices came down or wages 
went up, and that the decline in prices, if 
left to the normal play of economic forces, 
would not be sufficiently prompt or compre- 
hensive to restore the shrunken purchasing 
power of the workers. 

The effect of the Nathan report on em- 
ployers was exactly the reverse of what Mr. 
Murray had hoped. Instead of persuading 
them that higher wages were in order, it 
caused them to swing sharply in the opposite 
direction. Industry, which had been grant- 
ing second-round pay rises as a matter of 
course in many fields, began to take the line 
that labor should forego any increases as its 
contribution to lower prices and full pro- 
duction. The AFL, which shared the CIO’s 
basic view that prices were too high and 
wages too low, promptly disavowed any ad- 
herence to the theory that a 25 per cent in- 
crease was possible on a general basis. Mr. 
Murray himself was obliged to say that the 
report was not intended to apply to wages 
in any specific industry, and that he was not 
setting 25 per cent or any other figure as his 
goal in steel. It was obvious that everyone 
would have been better off if the report had 
never been made public at all. 

Even more disastrous in its public-relations 
effects was the avalanche of portal-to-portal 
back-pay suits filed by CIO unions. The 
CIO had expected that these billions of dol- 
lars in claims would prove a potent lever in 
1947 wage negotiations. Again the effect was 
just the reverse. Employers, alarmed at the 











magnitude of the suits, held that they could 
not discuss new wage agreements until they 
knew how much, if any, of the potential 
portal-pay liability would have to be paid. 

Here again the AFL and the CIO were 
arrayed against one another. The AFL 
agreed with industry that the suits, whatever 
their legal merit, were inconsistent with the 
spirit of collective bargaining. What consti- 
tuted compensable working time was a mat- 
ter for determination between unions and 
employers, the AFL argued, and once a con- 
tract had been reached, it should provide a 
guarantee to both sides that the terms of 
employment and compensation were fixed. 

The portal-pay suits also brought new ap- 
peals for legislative action, this time to 
amend the Wages and Hours Act. The 
danger was that any bills finally passed 
would limit the whole area of collective bar- 
gaining and weaken the effectiveness of the 
Act in protecting workers against sweatshop 
conditions. 


ie differing attitudes of the AFL and 
the CIO on portal pay and the Nathan 
report were outward manifestations of a con- 
tinuing bitterness between the two organ- 
izations that time has accentuated rather 
than healed. The persistence of this strife is 
one of the factors likely to produce legisla- 
tion hostile to the interests of all labor. 

It is not simply that labor's internal strife 
dissipates its political strength and public 
prestige. It-is that union leaders are impelled 
by fear of competition and fear of losing the 
allegiance of the rank and file to hold out for 
greater and greater gains. Mr. Lewis, for 
example, would sooner retire than accept 
meekly a wage increase won under a pat- 
tern established by Mr. Murray. Mr. Lewis 
must maintain his individual pre-eminence. 
The same spirit prevails to a greater or lesser 
degree at all levels of the labor movement, 
and particularly in those places where rivalry 
is acute between the AFL and the CIO. 

The chances of establishing organic unity 
between the AFL and the CIO at this time 
are virtually nil. The chances of develop- 
ing a program of united action against re- 
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pressive legislation are almost as slim, despite 
repeated calls for such action from the CIO. 

The fact is that the AFL high command 
feels that the presence of Communists in 
positions of influence in many sections of 
the CIO precludes any common front be- 
tween the two organizations, no matter how 
high the tide of reaction that rises around 
both. The Communists, to Mr. Murray’s 
vast embarrassment, are screaming loudest 
of all for unity, which makes the determina- 
tion of the AFL to steer clear of CIO en- 
tanglements stronger than ever. 

There is good reason, however, to believe 
that Communist power in the CIO, while 
still substantial, is on the downgrade. Mr. 
Murray took decisive action at the CIO At- 
lantic City convention in November to clip 
the wings of the CIO city councils, in which 
Communists were particularly active. After 
the convention, Allan S. Haywood, ClO 
executive vice-president, was sent around the 
country to give aid and comfort to insurgent 
elements wherever there was a chance of 
undermining Communist leaders. 

In the National Maritime Union, Joseph 
Curran, never a Communist but long a com- 
plaisant partner of the party liners, finally 
dived out of the boat with a loud splash. 
Mr. Curran declared open war on the Com- 
mittee for Maritime Unity, of which he had 
formerly been co-chairman with Harry 
Bridges. Whether the NMU members will 
line up behind Curran or behind his oppo- 
nents, who are led by three acknowledged 
Communists, is now being fought out port 
by port and ship by ship, with Curran 
matching his own personal popularity against 
the party’s well-entrenched machine. One 
indication that many maritime workers are 
beginning to doubt the efficacy of the Com- 
munist brand of unionism was the little pub- 
licized victory of Harry Lundeberg’s AFL 
Seafarers Union over the NMU in a long 
and bitterly contested NLRB election among 
2,000 seamen on ships of the Isthmian Line, 
a United States Steel subsidiary. 

In other important unions there are signs 
that the rank and file is turning away from 
Communist leadership. In a number of 
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large locals of the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers, anti-Communist 
forces have mustered enough votes to oust 
the incumbents. However, it is doubtful 
that they will make sufficient headway to 
win national control of the union this year. 

In the United Office and Professional 
Workers, one of the reddest of the red 
unions, the general executive board issued 
a surprise call to all locals to hew to a middle- 
of-the road course and eschew identification 
with any “wing” of the CIO. The “firmest 
exercise of union discipline” was threatened 
in order to curb Communist interference in 
the union’s affairs. However, after a couple 
of stern lectures from the Daily Worker, the 
union issued a “clarifying” statement quite 
different in tone from the original. In the 
light of the second statement, it seems wise 
to reserve judgment before reclassifying the 
office workers out of the Communist group. 

In the United Auto Workers, Commu- 


nists have been successful in exploiting per- 


sonal differences between Walter P. Reuther, 
the union’s brilliant young president, and 
its other top officers. The so-called “left 
wing” is able to outvote Mr. Reuther on the 
UAW executive board, and they have lost 
no opportunity to harass and embarrass him. 
Mr. Reuther’s enemies also seek to drive a 
wedge between him and Mr. Murray, and 
their efforts are often very successful. 

The internal contest for power among the 
UAW top officers is a constant source of 
potential strikes. With each faction anxious 
to win and hold the affection of the rank 
and file, the temptation is strong to vie with 
one another in militancy. This is likely to 
prove fatal in the automobile industry, where 
management shows a stronger inclination to 
resist second-round wage demands and to 
press for anti-labor laws then in most other 
sections of American industry. Mr. Mur- 
ray’s hope to avoid big CIO strikes this year 
- is most apt to founder in the Chrysler or 
General Motors negotiations this spring. 


B’ contrast with the CIO, the AFL pre- 
sents a facade of impressive unity. Its 
Communist elements are infinitesimal—con- 


fined, for the most part, to local units of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Workers and the 
Painters in New York City. But there re- 
main substantial differences within the AFL 
—not only between its conservative leaders 
and the rank and file, but in the executive 
council itself. 

There is little doubt that Mr. Lewis, who 
was welcomed back into the Federation 
just a year ago, has already established him- 
self as the dominant figure in the AFL high 
command. There are many who expect him 
to push William Green aside as president 
at the 1947 convention, but Mr. Lewis’ in 
timates say he has his eye on even bigger 
game. He still nurtures the hope of heading 
a unified labor movement in which the Com- 
munists will have no place. Until he is in 
a position to lead such an accouplement, ac- 
cording to some of his supporters, he is un- 
interested in becoming head man officially. 

When Mr. Lewis re-entered the Federa- 
tion, many observers, remembering the in- 
sults he and Mr. Green had exchanged in 
the ten years of separation, predicted that 
Mr. Lewis would lose no time in maneuver- 
ing the seventy-two-year-old AFL president 
into the discard. Nothing of the sort has 
happened. The thing that keeps Mr. Green 
in his job long after he would have wel- 
comed retirement is that neither he nor Mr. 
Lewis wants to see the powerful building 
trades bloc take over the Federation. 

There is less democracy and more corrup- 
tion in the building trades than in any other 
section of the AFL. It is this condition that 
hampers the advance to the presidency of 
George Meany, the AFL secretary-treasurer, 
even though he is personally both able and 
honest. Mr. Meany, a plumber by trade, has 
always been the darling of the building 
trades and has never done anything to stir 
a reform movement within them. 

The inertia of the AFL executive council 
is best illustrated by its feebleness in deal- 
ing with jurisdictional conflicts. The Hol- 
lywood fight between the carpenters and 
the stagehands, in which the Communists 
have lined up with the ultra-reactionary 
William L. Hutcheson, boss of the carpen- 
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ters, is a case in point. The brewery workers 
went over to the CIO because the AFL failed 
to protect their jurisdiction from raids by 
Dan Tobin’s teamsters. The machinists 
walked out for a similar reason. 

Even the railroad brotherhoods are not 
united. The engineers and the trainmen 
act together on matters directly affecting rail 
labor. The trainmen usually line up with 
the CIO on political matters, but the engi- 
neers held aloof from such outside alliances. 
[he firemen, the conductors, and the signal- 
men have severed their ties with the two 
other groups. They are generally to be found 
with the AFL on public questions. 


aBor’s political thinking is still conducted 
L largely on the bread-and-butter level. 
With the exception of a handful of leaders 
in the AFL and the CIO, there is little con- 
cern with the development of a long-range 
philosophy. No one knows where labor and 
the country are going, and few even have a 


clear idea of the direction they would like — 


to see labor and the country take. Labor's 
legislative program, while broad enough in 
theory, functions most aggressively in com- 
bating laws that labor feels would harm its 
present position and only half-heartedly on 
issues that are more affirmative in character. 
Fight today’s fire today and let tomorrow 
take care of itself, is the guiding precept. 
The AFL still clings to Gompers’ po- 
litical principle of “reward your friends and 
punish your enemies” and hopes it will never 
be confronted by a situation in which it can 
find no friends in either major party. The 
CIO also steers clear of any official identi- 
fication with avowed third-party movements, 
although the potentiality for an eventual 
third party alliance exists in the Political 
Action Committee. However, Mr. Murray, 
equally cool to the political aspirations of 
Socialist and Communist elements in the 
CIO, is now quietly engaged in maneuver- 
ing PAC away from identification with other 
independent political groups. It is probable 
that he will keep the CIO political efforts 
more and more confined to the union mem- 
bership and shun active cooperation either 





with the Progressive Citizens of America, 
to which the Communists have given their 
blessing, or the Americans for Democratic 
Action, which is trying to weld a non-Com- 
munist liberal front. The day when America 
will see a native counterpart of the British 
Labor party is still not in sight. 

Even preliminary pamphleteering and ed- 
ucational work of the type done in England 
a half-century ago by the Fabian Society is 
absent here. The division of counsel among 
laborites and leftists, and the fear that a 
new political party would become a vehicle 
for the Communists, are among the powerful 
deterrents to immediate third-party action. 
Equally potent is the fear that labor would 
find itself isolated in a minority party that 
politicians of both parties would feel safe 
in ignoring. But the tendency of labor to 
make decisions on a day-to-day basis may 
reflect itself in a sudden swing toward in- 
dependent political action if it becomes con- 
vinced that the Democrats and Republicans 
are both hostile and untrustworthy. At pres- 
ent, the odds are all against such a thing. 


ESPITE all their internal bickering, Amer- 
D ican unions have had many constructive 
—if often divergent—ideas to put forward for 
the guidance of world statesmen on the dis- 
position of the atomic bomb and the general 
reorganization of the world. Unfortunately, 
they found little time at their 1946 conven- 
tions to give much attention to the problems 
that now threaten to throttle them. 

Not one union had any suggestion to offer 
on how the public could be protected against 
paralyzing shutdowns in cases where col- 
lective bargaining broke down. In fact, when 
the president of the AFL Boilermakers 
Union hinted that it would be wise for labor 
to put forward some proposals of its own as 
an alternative to the much harsher curbs its 
critics were advancing, he was denounced so 
vehemently that he retreated in confusion 
and denied that he had meant what he said. 

It was this refusal on labor's part to ac- 
cept the notion that its rights were subject 
to any curtailment in the public interest that 
made repressive legislation seem inevitable. 
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The public, which had supported labor’s de- 
mand for legislative restraints on the abuse 
of power by industry, did not take kindly to 
the notion that any labor leader could hold 
out as long as he wanted for as much as he 
wanted, whatever the cost to the community. 

If Mr. Lewis hog-ties the country with an- 
other strike this spring, it is a safe bet that 
harsh laws against labor will be stampeded 
through Congress. It is an equally safe bet 
that such laws will do little good and, per- 
haps, a great deal of harm. Mr. Lewis is by 
way of being a special case, and any effort 
to solve broad labor problems through laws 
aimed at him is almost certain to fail. If the 
Smith-Connally Act is any criterion, such 
laws are bound to fail even so far as Mr. 
Lewis is concerned. 

The fundamental assumption in most of 
the bills now awaiting congressional action is 
that labor has grown too strong. I think a 


sounder case can be built for the assumption 
that labor has grown strong but not strong 
enough—it has the strength to fight, but not 
the strength to feel secure. Laws designed 
to weaken unions will only delay the day 
when unions, by and large, will feel suff- 
ciently well entrenched to substitute co- 
operation for conflict. Until that day, there 
will be no real stability in industria] relations. 

The challenge to American management is 
to foster a spirit of democratic partnership 
calculated to lend strength to the more re- 
sponsible elements in labor. Restrictive laws 
will have the opposite effect. Far from pre- 
venting strikes, they will foster them. They 
will provide fodder for the extremists and 
weaken the authority of those who seek 
peaceful solutions. In the end, like all ill- 
considered limitations on freedom, they may 
provoke further restrictions, until industry 
as well as labor finds itself in chains. 





THE KNIFE 
MILTON KAPLAN 


We have tried words before—always in vain— 
To strip the growing tumor from the brain, 

And still we pick and probe with words to find 
The fingered root of madness in the mind. 
Perhaps if we used words with surgeon care, 

The scalpel words that slit through matted hair 
With steel incisiveness, and cut with thin, 
Discriminating strokes through moldy skin, 
Through muscle, fat, until the blade scrapes dull 
And grates upon the tympanum of skull; 

If we could grind trephining words through bone 
To bare the whitened cortex, rotten-grown, 
Before the neoplasmic fingers plait 

The mind—perhaps we then could extirpate 

The root of hatred that has always lain 

Deep in the convolutions of the brain. 

If words fail us and we despair for life, 

(Have mercy on us) we must use the knife. 








Mirton Kaptan’s poetry has appeared in Poetry, New Republic, Partisan 
Review, and various other magazines. He has written a book, Radio and 
Poetry, which is scheduled for publication this year. 

















PLEDGED TO THE MARVELOUS 
An Open Letter to Will Herberg 


HAROLD ROSENBERG 


“Tell me where all lost years are .. .” 
—John Donne 


Y dear Herberg: 
Your confession of faith in the abil- 
ity of Judaism to go beyond Marx- 


ism in solving the problems of the 20th 
century reminds me of the contention ad- 
vanced several years ago by an American 
poet that our country’s social and economic 
problems could be solved not by political 
programs, plans, institutions (he referred to 
these contemptuously as “concentrating on 
the means”), but by poetry (which alone 
could supply the “ends” of social effort)! The 
point is that this exorbitant “challenge of 
poetry” came in 1938, when American verse 





In “From Marxism to Judaism,” published in 
the January Commentary, Will Herberg, well 
known as a radical and labor theorist, outlined 
the course of thinking and experience by which 
he has been led to believe that the Jewish 
religion is superior to Marxism as a philosophy 
and a way of life for those who seek, as he 
does, to better the social, economic, and politi- 
cal conditions of human life. Mr. Herberg 
concludes his article with a plea for “a great 
theological reconstruction in the spirit of a 
neo-orthodoxy distant alike from sterile funda- 
mentalism and _ secularized modernism”—in 
order that Judaism may better realize its pos- 
sibilities. Here, Harotp Rosenserc offers a 
reply to Mr. Herberg based on Mr. Rosenberg’s 
conception of the nature of the theology of 
Judaism and the Jewish religious experience. 
Mr. Rosenberg has published a book of poems, 
Trance Above the Streets (1943), has written 
for the radio, and has published poetry and 
criticism in many periodicals, including Poetry, 
Partisan Review, Jewish Frontier, and the 
Nation. His article, “The Inner Life of the 
Hasid,” appeared in the March 1946 Com- 
MENTARY. Mr. Rosenberg was born in Brook- 
lyn in 1906, and attended the College of the 


City of New York and the Brooklyn Law. 


School. He is with the Advertising Council 
in its radio division. 





had long since fallen from the heights of 
the Imagist movement, had already lost even 
the “revolutionary” excitement of the 1930’s, 
and had plunged into the hopeless cellar 
of academic eclecticism. Thus the claim 
that poetry could solve the problems of so- 
ciety simply underlined the fact that it could 
no longer solve its own problems. 

I am afraid your claims for Judaism reflect 
the presence of a similar demoralization. The 
present atmosphere of despair among Jews 
is not inconsistent with pretensions toward 
an exaggerated world role, accompanied by 
the suggestion that such is the grandeur of 
Israel’s “message” that the Jews must be 
willing to suffer for its sake “persecution, 
humiliation, agonies of pain and death,” as 
you put it. But to look to Judaism for things 
that are not in it can only result in increased 
uneasiness and a heightening of the “mar- 
tyred apostle” feeling. 

Naturally, no one would object to your 
finding in Judaism a personal “basis and 
support” for your socialist ideals. Appar- 
ently, one may derive such support from 
any doctrine or emotion. The surrealists, 
for instance, saw a drive toward socialism 
in the subconscious; Silone found it in 
Catholicism and later in apostolic mysticism. 
What is objectionable is that you present 
the values of democracy and socialism as the 
fundamental interest of Jewish history and 
thinking. Here lies the main danger of 
distortion, wish-fulfillment, and despair 
which we must analyze. 


bf say that you “felt intensely the need 
for a religion that would better [than 
Marxism] square with my ideal, which in 
tenor and spirit could give impulse and di- 
rection to the radical reconstruction of so- 
ciety which I so deeply desired.” For 
this “impulse and direction” you finally 
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turned to Judaism and you now demand that 
Judaism equip itself theologically to provide 
a “philosophy and dynamic” for socialism. 

This gesture of yours seems to me to raise 
the whole question of the relation between 
secular goals, like socialism, and the values 
of religion. For in turning to Judaism, you 
also ask Judaism to turn to you. Hence we 
must inquire whether it is desirable for re- 
ligion to lend support to historical values, 
aims acquired through secular experience. 
The issue is of particular importance today 
when so many people, disillusioned both 
with existing political institutions and with 
scientific and rationalistic programs for 
changing them, lay their hopes for a better 
life at the doors of religion, and when (to 
change the metaphor) so many churches 
and synagogues have hitched up their skirts 
in order to dance to the tempo of events. 
Let us keep in mind that religion today is 
often but a special kind of inexact rhetoric 
in which to compose Sunday editorials on 
strikes or the United Nations; while in 
other instances it has become an added in- 
strument for coercion by the state. 

To be sure, the aims you are asking 
Judaism to give itself to are very noble ones. 
There is no comparison between them and, 
for instance, the values which Hitler com- 
manded the Church to support in Germany, 
or those other values now being supported 
by Russian Orthodoxy. Yet, whether the 
values are good values, like those of demo- 
cratic socialism, or bad values, like race 
supremacy or the all-powerful state, the same 
principle applies as soon as religion coor- 
dinates itself with a set of goals coming to 
it from the outside. Then, instead of a 
theology, we get a typical modern “ration- 
alization” by which a particular religion 
achieves its “true meaning” through becom- 
ing a device of secular politics. 

You mention neo-Catholicism and Barth 
and Niebuhr. No doubt you have in mind 
a neo-Judaism that will compare favorably 
with their doctrines. But a distinction must 
be made between the position of the neo- 
Christians and your position. For they as- 
sert that they found their values in their 


creeds; while you confess that you had your 
present values long before you came to 
Judaism. Once, you say, Marxism was your 
“religion” on the same basis. Thus you pre- 
sent nakedly the issue of placing a religion 
in the service of secular ideals. Maritain did 
not turn to Catholicism because he believed 
in democracy and felt that secular demo- 
cratic movements were inadequate. He 
began by embracing the Church’s view of 
the world, and there he encountered a politi- 
cal theory of a very special kind which he 
calls democracy and supports as a form of 
Catholic virtue. You, however, do not even 
pretend that you obtained your present con- 
cept of democracy from religion. You 
merely argue that “essential Judaism” has 
the same values that you have, and you 
make an effort to find them there. But, ap- 
parently, Judaism does not have them in a 
sufficiently decisive manner, for you call 
for a new theology. 


GN you had your present ideals before 
you came to Judaism, what you are do- 
ing amounts to saying to the Jewish religion: 
See here, make me up a theology that will 
fit these specifications of freedom, justice, 
and brotherhood. You are actually giving 
directions to the neo-Judaism, which is sup- 
posed to give “impulse and direction” to 
your radicalism. 

Wouldn’t Jewish theology therefore be 
justified in replying: Brother Herberg, | 
should like to fill your order and, as you 
put it, “provide the groundwork” for what 
you already believe in. But, you know, 
theology is a system of ideas based on a study 
of God and revelation. Theology doesn’t set 
out to solve social problems; if it does solve 
them, it is only by the way, because of the 
nature of God and what was revealed. If 
the Jews are devoted to righteousness, it is 
not because of a philosophy of justice in 
general but because of the Covenant with 
God the Father and what he said to Moses 
on Sinai. I mean, you cannot anticipate the 
values of a theology or that they will “square 
with” the needs of modern life. In fact, 
theology is true to itself only in so far as it 
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looks backwards. It must keep fixed on the 
revelation that has already taken place. 

—Can’t you make it look forward?—you 
ask respectfully. 

—At your request—theology goes on—I am 
about to embark on a fresh study of Hebrew 
scriptures. But I warn you I don’t know 
what will happen. The revelations to Abra- 
ham and Moses may favor democracy when 
we get to the bottom of them again, but 
then they may not favor it. What if they 
should call for a monarchy or a priestly 
oligarchy as the most virtuous form of the 
state? You wouldn’t accept that, would you? 
And justice—what if the old iron symmetry 
of an eye for an eye refused to be shaken 
by our modern dialectics? I don’t say it 
will refuse, but just suppose it did? That 
would let you down, just as Marxism did. 
Then take God—especially our “God of the 
living’—you say he is “holy and transcend- 
ent.” That may well prove to be so in our 
new theology, but we'll have to go a little 
further into his attributes before we can be 
sure. Suppose his old jealousy is still there? 
What if he still looks down his nose at the 
goyim? You know, a transcendent God is 
free to do as he likes; he’s not tied down 
to natural law like an immanent God. May- 
be you don’t really want a transcendent 
God. Perhaps something Spinozistic would 
be better. And then progress— 

But let us interrupt this long-winded ob- 
jection of theology—and theology is, of 
course, always long-winded, and you might 
spend the rest of your life merely listening 
to it and have no time left for politics at all 
—this objection to your plans for a new 
Judaism that will support what you say 
“came to me as a revelaiion in my perplexi- 
ties.” Religion, it would seem, means sub- 
mission; it means a readiness to give up 
what one brings from the outside; yes, even 
if necessary such grand things as justice, 
freedom, and democracy. Unless you are 
ready to give up your former self and its 
values and adopt the specific views of 
Judaism, you have not come to a religion 
but are asking for a metaphysics of liberal 
socialism. Or you are asking to be the 





founder of a new religion—a neo-Judaism 
that will concentrate on what was revealed 
to you instead of on the revelation to Moses. 


ET us assume, however, that you are 
L ready to accept Judaism for what is ac- 
tually in it. Do you thereby move closer to 
a solution of the problems of the modern 
world? Are the basic assumptions, feelings, 
and ways of looking at earth and heaven pe- 
culiar to Jews throughout history favorable 
to, or even relevant to, the work of build- 
ing a good future society? Are universals 
like justice, democracy, the free individual, 
the fundamental interest of Jewish religion? 

It seems to me that Judaism displays the 
following persisting characteristics which are 
antagonistic to your social thesis and which 
create values of a quite different order: 


1. When Judaism looks forward it sees 
a repetition on the plane of perfection of 
what once was in Israel—it does not see a 
“radical reconstruction of society.” 

A celebrated teacher of recent years, 
Chufaits Chaim, daily instructed his dis- 
ciples who were Kohanim in the sacrifices 
of the Temple at Jerusalem, so that in case 
the Messiah arrived that day, no time would 
be lost in resuming the ancient rituals. 
Chufaits Chaim was an ethical teacher; his 
ethics, however, were welded to the Jewish 
religion in that they revolved about the re- 
demption of Israel that was bound to take 
place. Let us analyze what this means. 

If Judaism as a way of life is to give you 
what you seek, its image of salvation must 
be consistent with your socialist hopes. For 
though each religion contains general ideas 
of God, man, justice, it is in its peculiar con- 
ception of salvation that we see the kind of 
world the believer wants. Now what is 
Jewish salvation? I am happy that you re- 
ject the notion of those modern rabbis who 
regard salvation either as an improvement 
of personality or as progressive social activity. 
You are right, of course, to be suspicious. 
Religious salvation, whether among Jews 
or non-Jews, is nothing so sane and useful. 
Salvation is never anything less than the 
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coming into being, for the individual or for 
a group, of a world that is perfect. When 
you are saved, you enter some sort of Para- 
dise, a Kingdom of Heaven, and in Paradise 
you don’t need an integrated personality, 
and your sole activity is praising God. 

Instead of a better world through human 
action, Judaism, like other religions, antici- 
pates a perfect world through an act of God. 
The believer is not the source of the good, 
as in democratic undertakings—he can but 
prepare (among Jews through righteousness, 
charity, etc.) for the coming of God’s good. 
Religion, in short, does not look to the future 
for an improvement of the present world 
but as the possibility of a miracle. Instead 
of the constant emergence of the new out of 
the old seen by historians, religious insight 
envisions the manifestation of the marvelous 
“which was and will be.” 

Which was and will be! The flesh and 
blood of every faith is the expected happen- 
ing again of a particular event that will 
bring salvation—for example, the repeated 
death and resurrection of the god in pagan- 
ism. It is by the event that it wishes to see 
repeated that a religion is identified and 
marked off from all other religions and from 
mere philosophies (which may comprise 
everything to be found in a religion except 
the hope of an event by which the believer 
will be redeemed). 


N” the event that will save Israel is the 
resumption of the reign of God’s 
Anointed One in Jerusalem. This concep- 
tion of salvation was already present in 
Judaism before the destruction of the Tem- 
ple; since the oldest days Judaism has looked 
to a repetition of God’s direct rule over 
Israel as in the time of Moses. The pecu- 
liarity of the Jewish religion thus lies in this 
fact: that its salvation depends upon the 
recurrence of a historical and political event 
rather than upon the incarnation of a God 
or some symbolic or transcendental happen- 
ing. It is a divine wonder but it is not one 
that brings the world to an end. The Jew’s 
“perfect world,” his paradise, can only ex- 
ist in Palestine. Israel’s miracle, prayed for 


daily, is the repetition of the folk past in 
the future, the physical return to Eretz 
Yisrael, the rebuilding of Jerusalem as an 
“everlasting building” and the re-establish- 
ment of the Throne and the Temple. The 
return to Palestine is the Jew’s religious 
“mystery,” equivalent to the reappearance of 
the god in paganism or Christianity. 

Hence one is not a Jew because he cries 
out for righteousness, nor because he be- 
lieves in one God—men everywhere have 
done that. One is a Jew in desiring above 
all to repeat what happened “to him” cen- 
turies ago and in believing literally Cand 
who else is so literal about the marvelous?) 
that this repetition is inevitable. A Jew will 
live to see the Sea divide, the Mountain 
burn, the manna fall, David reign, the 
Temple rise. That we are here dealing with 
genuine religious repetition and not mere 
nostalgia—as, say, an Englishman’s yearn- 
ing for the days of Elizabeth—is proven by 
the rage of the congregations against the 
early Zionists for proposing a return to 
Palestine by secular means, that is, a return 
that would not be a true miraculous repe- 
tition. 


= must make a choice: either you have 
not really “found your way” to Judaism, 
or your personal desires have become iden- 
tical with this ancient passion of the Jews 
for self-repetition, in which case your gen- 
eralized interest in the future of the world 
has been drowned in the concrete image 
of the Jewish homecoming. For to be a Jew 
means, as Thomas Mann divined, to take 
one’s place on the track of an ever widening 
series of concentric circles of return: Abra- 
ham returning to Canaan, Jacob to Isaac, 
Joseph to Jacob, Moses to the Promised 
Land . . . the captivity of Babylon to Jerusa- 
lem’s ruins . . . the Dispersion of Europe 
to 2oth-century Palestine. 


2. The religious Jew totally identifies his 
personal being with the history and future 
of the Jews as a group—in thus renouncing 
his metaphysical “openness,” the Jew is 
not a “free individual” in the modern sense. 
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Jewish prayers and rituals repeatedly in- 
itiate the individual Jew into the collective 
biography and passion for the return. The 
Seder, for instance, is through and through 
a rite of identification and “remembering 
forward” to Zion. If I assert at the Seder: 
“Every man must regard himself as if he 
personally came out of Egypt”; if I repeat 
the account of the Exodus; if I recite the 
lesson of the son who is the wicked one be- 
cause he separates himself by asking: “What 
is this to you?’’; if I conclude with, “Next 
year in Jerusalem”—what am I doing but 
making the story of Israel my own personal 
story and the salvation of the Jews my sal- 
vation? The Jew’s religion consists precisely 
in extending his individual identity back- 
wards into the real past and forward into 
endless time. Every Jew is three thousand 
years old. From the first “begats,” through 
the struggles against pagan “abominations,” 
to the “Jewish-problem” writings of the 
present day, the question of retaining iden- 
tity has been the foremost question among 
Jews, and freeing himself from the collective 
“I” has always been presented to the indi- 
vidual Jew as the ultimate horror. 


3. Since, as an individual, the Jew is 
completely defined by the group identity, 
he stands removed from the mystery of trans- 
figuration; the finite aim of his religion 
makes it utterly foreign to Christianity, as 
it was to paganism. 

Unlike the pagan or the Christian, the 
Jew cannot be saved by a subjective or 
symbolic event which obliterates the in- 
dividual’s past identity, resurrects him in 
the spirit, and makes him one with his god. 
This is perhaps the most vital single factor 
in the formation of the Jew’s character and 
of his attitude toward the world. The Jew 
cares nothing for the processes of dying to 
oneself and being reborn outside the hu- 
man; his rituals contain no aids for extricat- 
ing the self from the trap of existence. 
Having asserted his historical identity as the 
son of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the Jew 
can discover no new condition through tran- 
scendence. To be removed into Pure Being 





from the specific concerns of living Jews, 
past and present, is inconceivable to him. 
On the contrary—instead of wiping out his 
past, the Jew’s religion stretches it back- 
wards to the beginning of the world; instead 
of raising him to the Eternal, it loads him 
with Time; instead of baptising him in the 
Spirit, it identifies him as a Jew. The Jew 
remains with himself endlessly as a finite 
individual Jew—in the Christian sense one 
may well question whether there is such a 
thing as a Jewish “religion’—and demands 
to be saved by the restoration of his own 
past in the real world. As Séren Kierkegaard, 
the great modern analyst of Christianity, 
observed admiringly: “That’s the difficulty 
of it, that one has both the Old and New 
Testament; for the Old Testament has en- 
tirely different categories. For what would 
the New Testament say to a faith which 
thinks it should get things quite to its lik- 
ing in the world, in the temporal, instead 
of letting this go and grasping the eternal?” 
Isn’t the true meaning of Judaism to be 
found in this categorical difference between 
Judaism and Christianity rather than in 
your notion of their “spiritual kinship”? 


4. The physical realization of Abraham’s 
Covenant with God by which the Jew will 
be saved (as he is, as Shmuel ben Yankel, 
not through being transfigured) depends 
on a special relation to the diety—]udaism is 
the opposite of “universal.” 

Judaism is the religion of a family— 
the sons of Abraham. The unfailing physical 
presence of the restored world of the Fathers 
to which Jews for thousands of years would 
awaken next morning in perfect happiness 
—in the stone cities of Egypt, in the desert, 
in Babylon, in the alleys of Rome, the holes 
of Orchard Street— is not a gift of universal 
monotheism. So that you may actually be 
given the land flowing with milk and honey, 
God must be your father, you must please 
him as a son, and he must have a father’s in- 
terest in your material welfare. No one but 
the Jews have God in the family in this 
way. As Guignebert states in his Jesus: It 
is precisely this sense of sonship which is 
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characteristic of Israel's relation to God, and 
which distinguishes them as a people from 
all other nations.” 


5. Since the Jew stakes his existence on 
the recurrence of the past, he has pledged 
himself to the impossible—it is fruitless to 
see in Judaism a system of rational values. 

The Jew triumphs in the absurd, which is 
the language of desire and faith. In his ex- 
cellent essay, “Grace After Bread,” in the 
July Commentary, Professor Baumgardt 
points to the audacity of Jewish feeling in 
regarding Eretz Yisrael as the provider of 
bread for the Jews to this day, and observes: 
“Seen in purely rational terms, this is the 
most absurd nonsense.” Judaism is not 
rational, Herberg, as your values are, not 
even as rational as Christianity. For the 
subjectivity of Christianity quickly carries 
it beyond the realm of external measure, but 
a Jew risks his redemption and his entire 
being on the repetition of a historical situ- 
ation, and for two thousand years he could 
be proven to be mistaken by material fact. 

Of course, the Jew is conscious that the 
past cannot be repeated. But this conscious- 
ness is worthless to him, for he is utterly 
convinced that it will be repeated. And 
because something that cannot happen will 
happen, the Jew constantly dances on the 
brink of a miracle. If this expectation, per- 
haps subconscious, of the miracle has not 
since childhood undermined your practical 
estimation of the world, you have escaped 
the Jewish vertigo. The imminence of the 
miracle (“Tomorrow everything will be dif- 
ferent”) must have filtered like a dye 
through the texture of your personality Cas 
in Sholom Aleichem’s Jews) and translated 
itself into all sorts of passionate absurdities. 

Regardless of his personal beliefs, the 
individual Jew inherits the passion for the 
wonderful, perhaps “to the third genera- 
tion.” Take, for instance, the tendency of 
modern non-religious Jews to join -move- 
ments for a better world. Aren’t they im- 
pelled by their fathers’ sense of the nearness 
of a perfect world on this earth? Jewish 
radicalism seems actually a case of mistaken 


identity brought about through reasoning— 
for the impossible, but existing, Jewish 
dreamworld, the radicals substitute a politi- 
cal utopia less outrageous to the mind. In 
this unconscious transference of Jewish crav- 
ing from its original object to a more uni- 
versal one, Judaism may have some connec 
tion with socialism. But a craving that has 
lost its way is not a social doctrine. 

“When the Lord returns the captivity of 
Zion we shall be as dreamers.” Because the 
impossible has happened, and yet it was 
expected, it was bound to happen, through 
the power of desire, exactly as in a dream. Is 
it an exaggeration to say that in their dream 
of Zion, Jews have been forever in the 
state of poets, of lovers, of whoever is ob- 
sessed by a unique image which has become 
the absolute sign, equivalent, and definition 
of his deepest self? The Jews take on uni 
versal meaning through the madness of 
the concrete, through their absolute faith- 
fulness to the demands of desire. 


6. In his refusal to accept from life less 
than full satisfaction in the face of all ob- 
stacles, in the absoluteness of his will to 
return to his childhood, the Jew comes to 
represent the pathos of human existence. 

Marx observed that man tries to meet 
every new historical situation, regardless of 
its demands, by evoking a form out of the 
past. Only the Jew, however, had dared to 
make this rebirth of his past the conscious 
formula of his fate and to enact its drama 
on the stage of civilization. Convinced of 
his homecoming according to a pattern 
which is eternal, the Jew plunges deeper 
and deeper into the wilderness of the world, 
never losing the instinctive assurance 
(“faith” is too weak a word) that he will 
be gathered with his brothers on the road 
to Canaan. Like Homer’s Odysseus, the 
Jew long ago discovered the bitter-sweet 
wine of human joy—to struggle forward to 
the halls of yesterday. And if this ever- 
present yesterday is the least attainable of 
goals, therein, too, the drive to reach it repre- 
sents the human condition. As Kafka noted 
in his diary: “Moses failed to reach Canaan 
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not because his life was too short, but be- 
cause it was a human life.” 

The tragic irony of the Jew’s position is 
that he wars against time from the inside 
of time. Nor, in a sense, does he fail to 
triumph. The most reverend Jew is beset 
by childhood, like puppies pulling at his 
black caftan, the childhood of his people 
repeated in him as his personal future. 
When he was thirteen years of age, he was 
old enough to be bowed under the Burden, 
but sixty years later he is still to be trans- 
formed by the coming of the Messiah into 
the youthful Jacob or Joseph, as they were 
before their brothers drove them forth—can 
the idea of the Brotherhood of Man mean 
anything else than the healing of the family? 

or as when they returned and renewed 


their childhood in the blessing. 


7. The Jew suffers because, having solved 
the problem of his identity, he must remain 
infinitely faithful to himself—his suffering 
is not owing to some “mission” to solve the 
problems of the world. 

As we have seen, the Jew, committed to 
a historical identity, cannot cease to be him- 
self by being transfigured into something 
higher. Hence the Jew must repeat the plot 
of his existence at all costs, or become— 
nothing. The Jew knows that should he 
forget Zion not only will his right arm 
“lose its cunning,” but his whole being will 
be estranged. 

Yet the Jew, like Hamlet, is tempted by 
nothingness and forgetfulness, since his 
identification as a Jew is the source of all 
his misery. Thus, he constantly raises the 
the question of existence in his own mind 
and in others’; “Why should the Jew exist?” 

Reason attempts to reply with demands 
that the Jews disappear, or with notions 
of a “mission” or “message of Israel” that 
would justify Jewish misery. But while to 
raise the question of existence seriously is 
a mark of tragic feeling, to answer the ques- 
tion is proof that one has not understood 
it. The Jew suffers under the pressure of 
events because he has no escape from being. 
He can be attacked because it is possible 


to identify him, often as easily as a public 
figure. The Jew’'s misery springs from the 
risk of being someone; it does not arise 
necessarily because “Israel was chosen for 
a mission and for suffering”; there is no 
transcendental “reason” for it; it is not a 
matter of function, of being a messenger of 
high ideals. The suffering of the Jew is a 
quality of the kind of life that insists on 
being nothing but itself. Judaism is alto- 
gether a matter of remaining unique, rather 
than, as you say, of having “insights” that 
can be “viewed in the light of the develop- 
ment they have undergone in Christian 
doctrine.” (Incidentally, if, as you say, the 
Jews suffer because of the “universalism” 
of their message, and the Christians have 
gone beyond the Jews in universalism, as 
they undoubtedly have, shouldn’t the Chris- 
tians suffer more than the Jews?) 

In every generation the Jews reiterate 
what was known to the Greek tragic poets: 
that to remain inflexibly true to oneself is 
to be exposed to all the ruses of events. Yet 
once the roots of a human identity have 
been revealed, there is no turning aside with- 
out losing reality. 


I" suM, my dear Herberg, I do not believe 
you will find in “essential Judaism” a 
“philosophy and dynamic” for your ideals 
of universal justice, freedom, and socialism. 
Judaism is not in competition with Marxism; 
no philosophy can match the powers of 
distortion of a great religion. If you turn 
to the Jewish tradition it must be for other 
things—self-recognition, a sense of the weight 
of existence, of childhood and the marvelous, 
of love for Abraham or David, of a land- 
scape of the mind in which every object is 
charged with meaning like a symbolist poem 
—above all, for a sense of the dread of daring 
to be subjective in the real world. Jewish 
passion illuminates the inescapable particu- 
larity and concreteness of existence. It is 
hopelessly at odds with the neutral arrange- 
ments of good sense, but one may see in it 
some of the wonderful gifts of unreason by 
which great peoples and classes give life to 
what truly interests them. 





YAGUR REVISITED 


In the Palestine Collective, Life Goes On 


MEYER LEVIN 


.WENTY years ago when I was fresh 

out of college I came to Palestine 

during a wanderyear, and was excited 
by the spirit of the Jewish pioneers, the 
halutzim who were rebuilding the land. I 
was impressed especially by the groups who 
had established communal farms. So I 
came back a few years later and lived and 
worked with such a group; | wrote a novel 
out of this experience, called Yehuda. It 
was about a farm called Yagur, on the 
Haifa plain, and the hero was a comrade 
named Yehuda—a highly talented violinist 
who had to set aside his musical education 
in order to be a halutz. 

Yagur was a barren collection of cabins on 
the stony lower slope of Mount Carmel. 
There were about eighty comrades, living 
five or six to a small room, and that summer 
we ate hardly anything but eggplant, which 
grew plentifully in the garden. We had 
chopped eggplant for breakfast, baked egg- 
plant for lunch, and eggplant pancakes for 
supper. All the dairy produce went to 
market. There wasn’t a full-grown tree in 
the yard, and we looked out over the bleak 
plain of Haifa; there was no other settlement. 

At the close of the book there is a 
long rhapsodic passage by one of the minor 
characters, an unimpressive patched-pants 





Yacur is the Palestine collective farm which is 
the scene of Meyer Levin’s widely read novel 
Yehuda; it is also the scene of the British raids 
that were in recent headlines. Mr. Levin 
made the visits described here in the intervals 
of filming a full-length movie on Palestine, of 
which he was the co-producer, and for which 
he wrote the story. Incidentally, the Yehuda of 
the story is Yehuda Shertok, the concert violin- 
ist, who has just arrived in America for his first 
tour. Mr. Levin’s other novels include The 
Old Bunch, Citizens, and Frankie and Johnny. 
He has just returned to this country. 
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shrimp. He tells the dream of the colonists. 
What houses they will build, what irriga- 
tion schemes they will carry out, how their 
children will be educated, how their cattle 
will increase. 

When I returned to Palestine, I went to 
Yagur again, to see my old comrades. Every- 
thing in that rhapsody has come to pass, and 
many things have been multiplied tenfold. 


0’ THE eighty original settlers, some sev- 
enty still remain on the spot. But they 
have been joined by many others; Yagur 
has become a large commune, with four- 
teen hundred people, five hundred of whom 
have attained membership in the group. 
And still there are not enough hands to 
carry out all their projects, for they are in 
a continual ferment of building, of growing. 

The big step came some years after I 
left, when the commune was able to ob- 
tain funds for its first power-driven well. 
Until then, water for house and land had 
to be brought by wagon, and in barrels. 
With the well, irrigation on a large scale 
was possible, and intensive cultivation 
brought need for many hands. 

It was comrade Blum, who recognized 
me as I entered the commune’s little office, 
who told me this as we began to walk around 
the farm. “I recognized you right away,” he 
said. “I read that you had arrived in Pales- 
tine. You haven’t changed much.” 

Nor had he; some of the others had 
aged, some had settled to that permanent 
ageless appearance of good farm people. 
“Remember me?” each asked with his own 
grin or wink or laugh, and each added: 
“Well, there’ve been some changes here, eh? 
You didn’t recognize the place, did you?” 

I hadn’t. I'd come up a lane of shade 
trees through a luxuriant little park where 














a 





once had been the bare stony yard. In this 
park I'd noticed a few tents, and indeed 
there were high-peaked three-man tents scat- 
tered all through the colony; the pioneering 
days remained, coexistent with the colony's 
accomplishments. Imbedded among the 
trees, I also noticed a few ancient cabins, 
though the barrack in which I had lived no 
longer existed. 

The park opened to a large white build- 
ing in simple modern style, with wide ve- 
randas. This was the dining hall and center 
of communal life; here the comrades ate, 
argued, listened to lectures and concerts. 
Instead of the old long wooden tables and 
benches there were now rows of neat cafe- 
teria-style tables, each with six chairs. The 
high-ceilinged cheerful hall accommodated 
five hundred diners at a time; on the walls 
were paintings by members of the commune 
—some quite good. Beyond the dining hall 
was another garden, with a large pool con- 
taining goldfish. Some kids were watching 
them. 

On one side, then, came farm buildings 
—huge barns, model stables, machine shops, 
blocks of model chicken-runs, dairies. On 
the other side were the dwellings—a series 
of two-story white concrete buildings. In 
the first of these was the community office 
where I'd found Blum. 

He was very solid, heavy-set, with a good 
head. We started on our tour; first he 
wanted to look in on the children’s village. 
One of his little girls was having an electrical 
therapy treatment for a skin sore. 

In the old days, the only concrete build- 
ing on the place, besides the granary that we 
were constructing, had been the children’s 
house. Now there were four hundred kids 
at Yagur, and their special domain, on the 
slope above the adult living section, con- 
tained nurseries, kindergartens, a school, and 
a hospital. 

“Remember Chayim?” Blum said, as we 
passed a wagonload of produce driven by 
a red-headed lad. “There’s his son, a worker 
already.” The grown boy had about him 
that air of absolute self-possession seen in 
no other Jews but the Palestinians. He 
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yelled a Hebrew joke about the “American 
renegade.” 

On the way to Yagur, on the bus, there 
was a young girl coming from a special 
school session in Jerusalem to which she 
had been sent. She sat near me, an abso- 
lutely classic Hebrew beauty, with dark 
short curls, long throat, olive skin. She was 
quiet and composed until a rural station 
where another comrade from home mounted 
the bus. From then on she sizzled with 
life, telling scornful little jokes about the 
city, passionately absorbing bits of news 
about the comrades at home, exhibiting a 
personality so complete, so self-assured, that 
I suddenly realized she was the first happy 
Jew I had seen in a year of travel in Europe 
and the United States. Even on the way 
to Yagur I had felt a pride in my old com- 
rades, a wish to applaud their product with 
a “well done!” 


Nn’ as I went with Blum through the 
children’s village, he pointed out to me 
a few darker, more oriental youngsters, play- 
ing with the others. “Those are Syrian 
children, some Turkish—we brought in a 
whole group. You can imagine how it is 
there when parents will send away their 
babies, just to get them out of the land. 
We have a few older children from the con- 
centration camps already, too. Each child 
is attached to a family here, so he doesn’t feel 
different from our own children who have 
their parents.” 

The children’s houses were arranged by 
age-groups, each with its sleeping rooms, 
playrooms, washrooms. The various rooms 
were cunningly designed so that the nurs- 
ery teacher could always have the children 
under her eye. The tile floors were con- 
stantly being scrubbed; the playroom was 
tidy. Outside, a flock of kids were making 
a garden, giving a personal name to each 
sprout they planted. 

An eight-year-old blonde girl, Blum’s 
elder child, pattered around him for a bit, 
and then we went to find her three-year- 
old sister, and walked her to the commune’s 
medical center, which housed the electro- 
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therapy equipment. It was in one of the 
older buildings, but Blum informed me “a 
medical center is in the plan for a new 
building next year,” and showed me the 
spot they had selected for the construction. 

The center's equipment was complete, 
with a dental annex containing two chairs 
and an artificial teeth laboratory. 

We went up the slope a little, and he 
pointed to the old vineyard, where I had 
once toiled. Part of it was already up- 
rooted; two new buildings were in con- 
struction. “That's for a new school. Be- 
yond, we'll take up some more of the 
vineyard for a teachers’ academy that’s to be 
built here, for teachers from all the com- 
munes.” We came to the rear boundary of 
Yagur’s land on the slope. “Here, you see, 
we have laid the foundation for a house 
of culture. It will be nearly as large as the 
dining hall. If we only had more people, 
more hands, we could get at it this winter. 
We are short of people for everything, you'll 
see.” He pointed up the mountains. “We've 
been asking the government to let us have 
part of the mountainside, for years now. 
We could build, up there. But so far, the 
British haven’t given it to us.” 

We went around to the farm side of the 
yard, and Schaour joined us, still wearing 
the thin cynical smile of socialist suspicion 
for the outside world. While we walked 
through the model dairies, the full barns, 
while they showed me the mechanical grain 
elevator and the feed mixers they had in- 
stalled, Schaour kept up a running fire of 
wry political comments on the British Labour 
party, and on America. The essence was: 
the only help we can expect is what we bring 
through our own strength. 

They showed me the storehouses, and the 
mechanized community laundry, and a cloth- 
ing factory with four machines on a belt- 
line production system making work-clothes, 
the plant nurseries which earned thousands 
of dollars a year supplying seedlings to other 
farms and flowers for Haifa. Blum’s wife 
worked in the nurseries. “I started here 
twenty years ago. It’s nice work, I like it,” 
she said. 


A building crew was building additions 
to the chicken roosts. “We would add still 
another row,’ Blum said, “but we haven't 
enough workers to take care of the fowl. 
You see, we have sixty men from the com 
mune still away in the army. But even 
when they get home, we won't have enough 
hands. We don’t rely on farming alone, 
now, you understand. We have all sorts 
of other projects that absorb people.” 

One of these is a weaving factory for 
blankets, rugs, tablecloths. It has its own 
building, with several looms, and the prod 
ucts are sold in Cairo and Damascus. Then, 
too, the comrades of Yagur have set up a 
can factory, with machines turning out 
everything from pint-size cans to five-gallon 
gasoline tins. “We could use fifty more 
people here alone, right now.” 

The farm’s thousand acres are planted in 
wheat, corn, vegetables; there are apple and 
pear orchards. “What happened to the 
banana groves?” I asked, remembering the 
great labor that had gone into them. 

“They weren't successful, so we pulled 
them out. The soil is too heavy. However, 
now we may try again, with another variety. 
With our irrigation, we'll also put in citrus. 
We could do a lot more, use a lot more land 
for intensive truck gardens. The city will 
take all we can grow—but we haven't 
enough people. We need more people, 
everywhere.” 


xX SUPPER, more of the old-timers greeted 
. me—Weitzman, brisk and managerial as 
ever, in riding boots and jacket. “Remem- 
ber how you fed the threshing machine in 
the harvest? Well, that’s all over with 
now. We have combines, habibil” And 
Rotman, and Bialystoker, and Ben Ari, re- 
membering the Arab riots of 1929, when 
Ben Ari's wife was seriously ill and we 
had to run her through the blockaded road 
to a hospital in Haifa. And Guta, an ex- 
schoolteacher, came and sat at our table: 
she was just back from Egypt, having been 
a nurse in the British army. “I wanted to 
do something in the war,” she explained. 

We joked about the absence of eggplant 
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at the meal. Supper is the light meal in 
the communes; we had a couple of tomatoes 
each, other vegetables, boiled eggs, cheese, 
butter, milk, yogourt, tea. It wasn’t luxuri- 
ous, for the comrades lead a simple if no 
longer a spartan life, and “lux” is a word of 
sly opprobrium. But everyone got as much 
as he wanted to eat—which wasn’t always 
true in the old days. 

Afterwards, I had to deliver a lecture. 
I've lectured before many kinds of audi- 
ences, including a few rather learned ones, 
but nowhere have I felt humbler than 
before the comrades of Yagur. There is 
no sharper and better informed group in 
the world, I believe, than a group in a 
Palestine commune. They are up on every- 
thing. They even knew the personalities 
and records of several American Congress- 
men. And of course they knew every wrinkle 
of European politics. There are people 
among them from all lands, and recent ar- 
rivals include a short, absolutely indestruct- 
ible type who fought for a couple of years 
in a Russian partisan group, and another 
partisan who holds a Hero of the Soviet 
Union award. Of him, the comrades proudly 
say, “He was a Communist for twenty years, 
but in the end he said he realized the Jews 
had to have their own homeland, and so 
he became a Zionist, and came here.” 

There was a guest room in one of the new 
buildings. In these houses, each couple 
lives in one room: the rooms are not large; 
they generally are well but simply furnished, 
with a bed, desk, a few chairs, and pictures. 
The favorite pictures are Van Gogh repro- 
ductions; his raw-colored landscapes are in 
perfect key with the Palestinian scene. 

The comrades’ dwellings have a special 
character, a kind of proud simplicity that is 
quite distinct from austerity, though the 
buildings, architecturally, suggest monastery 
buildings, with their rows of doors. 

Though there is in the high social-moral 
character of the halutzim a spiritual kin- 
ship echoing the religious idealism, the com- 
munism of the early Christian sects, re-em- 
bodying a kind of noble ethos that has hung 
waiting in the very air of Palestine, the simi- 


larity goes no further. The modern halutz 
overflows with outgoing energy, with partici- 
pation in life rather than withdrawal. 

I remember, twenty years ago, remarking 
to one of the comrades as we walked across 
the fields that a commune, being an en- 
closed entity, was an ideal place to study life. 
He turned angrily on my youthful remark. 
“Here, we don’t study life. We live it.” 


E had a big breakfast—smoked fish, eggs, 
W oottec etc., and then I loafed around. 
After a while, one of the women called to 
me from the dairy. When I got back 
to America, she wanted me to look up 
her sister in Brooklyn. “I think perhaps 
she and her husband are rich. They write 
to me, and on their letters is printed some- 
thing about furs. Anyway, I have been 
telling them for a long time to come and 
visit us. So you, too, tell them to come.” 
She looked out over the fields, the broad 
fields across the river Kishon, and her gaze 
circled back to the commune, the rows of 
buildings, the schools, the engine house, the 
model stables and barns. “Perhaps they 
are rich in Brooklyn,” she said, “but I want 
them to come here, and see our riches.” 
Naturally, before I left, I asked for the 
hero of my early novel—Yehuda. He was 
not there. For many years he had been 
taken off farmwork, and assigned to cultural 
activities; he had written and arranged mu- 
sic for festivals in all the communes in 
Palestine; he had been working to develop 
native themes, new themes, in the Hebrew 
tradition. “Now we have sent him to the 
conservatory in Jerusalem for a few years,” 
the comrades said. “Our Yehuda is study- 
ing composition in Jerusalem for us.” 


RAN into Yehuda on a stairway in Jerusa- 
l lem. I was going up to a reception for 
foreign journalists being given by Moshe 
Shertok, the political spokesman of the Jew- 
ish Agency. Yehuda was wearing a mack- 
inaw and was rushing down the stairs, with 
his head down, in the characteristic manner 
I remember of old. He was hurrying off to 
avoid meeting a lot of people; I had quite 
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forgotten that the halutz, Yehuda, was the 
brother of Moshe Shertok. 

All around Palestine, I had heard sung a 
most beautiful melody, as translucent as the 
sight of Lake Kinnereth itself; it was a me- 
lody to the words of the late poetess Rachel 
Blaustein, and it was the song of the lake. 
Yehuda had written it; and as we were 
about to make a film in Palestine, I spoke 
to him of the possibility of using this song 
in the film and of his perhaps composing 
music for us. 

“I am only learning. I am only beginning 
at last,” he said. Naturally, we could use his 
songs if they were fitting, but just now he 
was composing the festival for the Passover 
at Yagur. Surely I would come there to the 
Passover? He was going to conduct the 
orchestra and the choir. I had spent the 
previous Passover in Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
among GI’s who were furtively bringing 
matzoth to the few surviving Jews of the 
community—furtively, because this consti- 
tuted “fraternization.” 

I went to Yagur and witnessed a new 
thing in Judaism. But it was also a very old 
thing, and this was explained to me by 
comrade Eisen, who was small and tough 
as the reddish stone of the hill, and who was 
chairman of the cultural committee. 


I" THE kibbutzim, Eisen explained, there 
was growing up a whole new way of cele- 
brating religious festivals. For the Palesti- 
nians of our time recognize that the sources 
of the holy days are in nature festivals of the 
dim, distant past; they are in the rituals of 
planting and of harvest; they are tinged with 
sacrifice for rain; they are kin to the nature 
festivals of other peoples; but they are ours, 
molded by the special ways of our thinking 
and the special events of our history; and 
now that we have returned to the land which 
is the source of much of our ritual, they wish 
to reintegrate the ritual by relating it to this 
source, and renewing it in the very spirit of 
its origin. 

Thus, the rituals that were formed and 
transformed in the synagogues of exile are 
here being transformed again: they are 


being put back to the earth, and their orig- 
inal meaning is being given more open ex- 
pression. The Passover Seder receives again 
some of the elements of the rites of spring, 
just as the festivals of autumn become more 
purely harvest festivals, with presentations 
of fruit, and dances in the field. 

It was not only at Yagur that the Seder 
was being observed in a fashion somewhat 
unique and born of the place, as I was to 
see. In the kibbutz of Ramat Johanan, 
across the Haifa plain—now drained, cleared 
of malaria, and completely returned to pro- 
ductivity since my early days in Yagur—in 
Ramat Johanan, the Seder was being cele- 
brated outdoors, with ceremonial dances, 
and music by the shepherd-composer of that 
community, Mattatiahu. And in every set 
tlement in Palestine, a great deal of thought 
and inventiveness had gone into the task of 
finding their particular interpretation for this 
most significant of our feasts. 


ERE, at Yagur, | found that the Seder was 
H to be held within the great dining-hall. 
Now, though it was the most spacious din- 
ing-hall in all Palestine, it was nevertheless 
necessary in daily life for the inhabitants of 
Yagur to eat in turns because they could 
more than fill their hall, twice over. Yet, 
on this occasion, they were to feast all at one 
time, and to include the many guests who 
had come to Yagur’s renowned Passover. 

They had taken out the tables and con- 
structed long. narrow board tables, with 
benches, more than doubling capacity. 

But then I had wondered—how could 
fifteen hundred people celebrate, in unison, 
a service that required the participation of 
each, and which was usually an intimate 
family festival? How would the spirit of the 
Seder be preserved? 

They had solved it by providing a central 
platform, upon which the Hagada was to be 
recited, sung, and danced by selected mem- 
bers of the commune to the accompaniment 
of their orchestra. The entire service had 
been composed by Yehuda and was being 
conducted by him—not as a patriarch con- 
ducting a Seder, but rather in the manner of 
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an orchestral leader, in the archaic sense, 
symbolizing in his person the unity of the 
chorus with the audience-participants. 

Meanwhile, on the long tables, the tradi- 
tional dishes of the Passover services were 
laid out beforehand, the bitter herbs and the 
egg dishes, the matzoth, and the meat. 

The service began with a processional of 
children, girls, and young men, bringing 
offerings of grain to the stage. There was a 
dance symbolic of planting and of harvest. 

Then they ranged themselves in choral 
groups, like a great family with members of 
all ages. And the Hagada was performed. 
The account of the Exodus was given some- 
times through a single line sung in the voice 
of a child, sometimes in a few lines of reci- 
tation by an older man, sometimes in a short 
chorus sung by part of the group, or by the 
entire group. The four questions were sung 
by various children, and the responses re- 
cited by various elders. There were several 
brief dance movements, in each a row of 
maidens and a row of youth dancing with 
gravity. In the music, one could hear echoes 
of the traditional synagogue chants, and of 
the singsong of prayer, and of the robust 
halutz music of this era. 

It was as comrade Eisen had promised, a 
return and a renewal. And I realized that 
life in Palestine itself had solved more beau- 
tifully than any writer could have imagined 
the dilemma that I had set in my early story 
of Yehuda, the conflict between his life as 
an artist and his life as a pioneer. And the 
Passover in which I took part was the proof 
of a great deal that has been claimed for Pal- 
estine. Here and nowhere else the continua- 
tion of the folk-form was taking shape ac- 
cording to the very life of the community. 


NEXT saw Yagur just after it had been in- 
| vaded by the British army and “immense 
stores of arms” were discovered there. I ac- 
companied the first party of newspapermen 
who were led there to witness the cunning 
and diabolical ways in which the Jews had 
secreted their weapons. 

Against the gate, the comrades had 
jammed their trucks, tractors, and farm im- 


plements, so that there was an insurpass- 
able barricade. But the British tanks had 
gone through the fence, off to one side, and 
entered the yard through the little park. 

I had come in great apprehension, for 
there were reports in Jerusalem that the great 
dining-hall had been razed and that all 
Yagur was in ruins, the vineyard trampled, 
and the cattle destroyed. But with relief I 
saw the dining-hall erect and intact, except 
that all the windows were smashed, and all 
the chairs and tables were piled in the yard. 

An army guide conducted us on our tour. 
In the dining-hall, there were about thirty 
women, looking haggard and tired, excitedly 
arguing with a British officer over the ques- 
tion of pilferage. The spokeswoman was 
Dvora, an elderly comrade whom I knew. 
Almost hysterically, she was repeating the 
charges that the soldiers in their searches had 
taken all the personal belongings, watches, 
cameras, momentos, even the clothes from 
every room in the colony. 

The officer insisted that his men had been 
severely warned against pilfering, and that 
most of the belongings would be found in 
some dump-heaps where they had been de- 
posited “after examination.” 

Soldiers with regulation army mine-de- 
tectors were still combing the yard with the 
careful step characteristic of men carrying 
this device. The guide assured us that the 
detectors were the latest model, highly sen- 
sitive, and would “pick up a nail ten feet 
down.” Yagur’s sewer-pipes lay dug up and 
bare, across the yard. 

Now the guide showed us the cunning 
and diabolical trick of the Jews. “Would you 
imagine,” he said, “hiding a cache of arms 
under the cradles of their kids?” 

We went into the model children’s house 
that I had visited only a few months ago with 
Blum and his little daughter. On the stair- 
landing over which we had passed on that 
day, the British mine-detector had made its 
find. A two-foot square of tile and cement 
had been lifted, carefully enough, out of the 
landing, and there in a metal container the 
searchers had found a dozen rifles. 

This was the crime repeated in several 
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buildings in the colony, in the dining-hall, 
in the water tower, in the granary, and in the 
outpost ditches. 

Each time, the guard begged us to observe 
and marvel at the ingenuity with which the 
weapons had been concealed. Each time, 
he asked, like a man seeking justification, 
whether this was not indeed fiendish. 

And I saw headlines already forming in 
the minds of my fellow-reporters, mostly 
from British journals, headlines about “vast 
Jewish arms caches.” 

And I saw also how it had been during 
the past years, when such as Benari and 
Blum and Eisen and Yehuda were cementing 
together these buildings, and had carefully 
put away the few dozen rifles in the chil- 
dren’s house that they might be able to make 
a last-stand defense of the children in case 
the colony were attacked by Arab bands; and 
I saw them putting a few dozen rifles in the 
dining-hall, the final central bastion of de- 
fense for the colony; I saw them placing 
hand grenades at strategic points around the 
outer limits of the yard, their first line of 
defense. 

I remembered 1929, when there had been 
only a few revolvers for the defense of the 
entire colony, during the period of the riots, 
and how we had moved all the women and 
children into the new concrete granary, and 
how we had taken our defense posts with 
pitchforks and pieces of pipe as weapons. 
Fortunately, the attack had not materialized; 
there had only been sporadic shooting from 
the next Arab village, firing at any Jewish 
vehicles that attempted the run into Haifa. 

But, naturally, one could not expect that 
the discovery of the “arms cache” would be 
presented in that light. For the British had 
found a battery of mortars, too—they had 
hauled them out of their underground 
storage place, all bright and shining and 
well-cared for, enough mortars to scare off 
an attacking force of several hundred Arabs, 
scarcely enough to break up a small column 
of armored cars. But this was the final proof; 
these were the weapons for “mechanized 
warfare” against the British army. 

It was true, on the other hand, that the 


invaders had done their digging carefully; 
they had not blown up any buildings, and 
they had torn up only such portions of floors 
as were necessary to their task; they had not 
killed any cattle; and they had ruined only 
a small part of the vineyard, where their 
tanks had had to maneuver. 

All of Yagur’s men and boys and many of 
the women had been arrested. Soldiers were 
camped in the living-quarters. I heard one 
remark, “These people had a paradise here.” 


HEN our film was completed, and I was 
WV about to leave Palestine, I stopped 
again in Yagur. It was about half a year 
after the invasion. The men had returned; 
the last few had been released from deten- 
tion only that week. Two of the leaders were 
under indictment as being responsible for 
the possession of the stores of arms. 

All traces of the search had been obliter- 
ated; the windows were replaced in the din- 
ing-hall, the floors had everywhere been 
made intact, and the sewer system had been 
put together again in the ground. 

Eisen and Bialystoker and Blum sat with 
me at supper. They told me how comrades 
from neighboring settlements and workers 
from the Nesher cement plant had come as 
soon as the soldiers pulled out, and had do 
nated several days of work to cleaning and 
restoring Yagur. 

But they estimated that the event had cost 
the colony upwards of $120,000. The great- 
est loss had been in the man-days of labor 
of all those who had been held in custody. 
Then there had been a direct loss of many 
thousands of dollars through pilferage and 
looting by the soldiers. Beyond this, there 
had been losses in crops and in produce; the 
yield from the cattle had been far below 
normal for several months, and the harvest 
had suffered severely. 

“But we are home again,” they said. “We 
are working.” And they wanted me to see 
where they had completed the first building 
for the teacher’s seminary they had spoken 
of at my earlier visit, nearly a year ago. 

“Where will you be for this coming Pass- 
over?” they said. “Come to us.” 
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Stirring on the Left 


In THE United States, which matured in- 
dustrially and politically later than Europe, 
it was inevitable that progressive forces 
should mature later too. The kind of labor 
and social democratic parties that developed 
in Europe into strong, solidly based forces 
before World War I never emerged in the 
United States. World War I disrupted leftist 
forces in the United States. The decade of 
comparative prosperity after that war ended 
kept them ineffective. After the great col- 
lapse beginning in 1929, the elements that 
might otherwise have risen as a strong, inde- 
pendent political force became involved, 
through the personality of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, in the reformist policies of the 
New Deal and the machine politics of the 
Democratic party. Just as it was becoming 
clear that the New Deal was not solving the 
economic crisis, World War II began, and 
American progressives lost themselves in the 
war effort, were willing to accept a morator- 
ium even on reform, and were content with 
the Roosevelt slogans as a war aim. 

At the same time, after the collapse of the 
Nazi-Soviet pact, Stalinism, which had made 
some inroads among democratic progressive 
forces, had a heyday. The Soviets were now 
a noble ally, and the nature of the Soviet 
dictatorship became obscured in the smoke 
of battle. The values of democracy also be- 
came hazy in the general lowering of all 
values brought on by war. 

Then came the death of Roosevelt and 
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the end of the war. Progressive forces, hither- 
to tied to Roosevelt and the national emer- 
gency, were suddenly freed. As the smoke 
of battle cleared away, the inadequacies of 
Roosevelt policies in war and peace emerged, 
and at the same time, Soviet totalitarianism 
revealed itself as the enemy of freedom it was. 


An Inchoate Mass 


The American Left now began to bestir 
itself. But the course of its development had 
to be different from the development of the 
European Left. The foundations of demo- 
cratic socialism had been well laid in Europe 
before the Bolshevik revolution. They were 
based on opposition to capitalism and a pro- 
gram of democratic collectivist construction. 
Communists had disrupted the labor move- 
ment of every country in varying degrees, 
but on the whole the distinction between 
democratic socialist forces and the outposts 
of Soviet totalitarianism was clear in each 
country of Europe. 

In 1947, the inchoate American Left had 
no single center. It had no positive program. 
It was gripped by confusion about Commu- 
nism. In 1947, a new progressive force 
could not organize itself simply on the basis 
of opposition to capitalism. The atmosphere 
of the pre-Bolshevik era was gone. Every 
significant political force, in the new at- 
mosphere, had to declare itself on the dom- 
inant struggle between Soviet totalitarianism 
and the rest of the world. Any effort to ig- 
nore this struggle could be only fatuous or 
pro-Soviet. 

After the end of World War II, what 
passed for the Left in the United States was 
a motley throng. The organized labor move- 
ment, which provided the solid base of demo- 
cratic socialism in other countries, was di- 
vided, and still slightly dazed by the memory 
of Roosevelt. The only well-organized group 
consisted largely of movie stars and profes- 
sionals, manipulated by Communists, and 
using Henry Wallace and Senator Claude 
Pepper as its spearhead. Unlike Britain, 
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where the influence of intellectuals was 
channeled through the Labor party, Ameri- 
can intellectuals were footloose, seeking 
solace in religion, mysticism, or fleshpots. It 
was the period of the politically displaced 
person in which the Stalinist machine 
seemed to offer the only political refuge. 


Totalitarianism Isolated 


In the beginning of 1947, a change was 
visible. The inchoate forces that constituted 
the American Left began to shake down. 
They began to shed the characteristics of 
one great helpless Stalinist front and assume 
coherent, recognizable, honest political shape. 
Responsible labor leaders began to realize 
that however distant a threat Stalinism might 
have been for the United States as a whole, 
it was an immediate threat to democratic 
unionism. Intellectuals realized that it was 
no longer chic to be Stalinist. Politicos be- 
gan to realize that it was no longer expedient 
to join Communist front organizations. 

In the United States in 1947, the ground- 
work for the building of a democratic Left 
had to be a sharp distinction with the totali- 
tarian Left. A beginning was made in this 
direction with the formation of Americans 
for Democratic Action, in which the most 
ponderable figures were Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Chester Bowles, and Walter Reuther. This 
group represented a wide range of left-of- 
center views, but it insisted on a clean break 
with American Stalinists and their fellow 
travelers. Some in this group still clung to 
a distinction between Russian Stalinists and 
American Stalinists, and talked of getting 
along with the Russia of the Politburo dic- 
tatorship as though Russians were an in- 
ferior breed who would be content without 
the freedom that Americans must have. But 
for practical purposes the break was clean, 
and it was a necessary prelude to the begin- 
ning of a democratic Left. 

It had a long way to go before its leftism 
went as far as the European Left. Many of 
its better known figures were still committed 
to free enterprise. A few were committed to 
socialism. Their initial program consisted of 
social-security proposals, anti-discrimination 
measures, and defense of labor rights, which, 
in European terms, would be regarded as a 
barely adequate program for the Right rather 
than the Left. But America was still enjoy- 
ing comparative prosperity, and an American 


group that could legitimately be called Left 
could still afford the luxury of a vague eco- 
nomic program. Depression and unemploy- 
ment would end this. Having taken the 
first step of isolating Stalinism from progres- 
sivism, they would soon, according to some 
observers, have to take the next step of 
formulating a more vigorous economic pro- 
gram which would isolate the free enter 
prisers. 


Zionism 
Tue aftermath of the World Zionist Con 
gress in Basel provided a continuation of the 
compromise and confusion that had char 
acterized the Congress itself. 

The nineteen members of the Executive, 
chosen by the Zionist Actions Committee, 
consisted of eight General Zionists, seven 
Labor Zionists and four Mizrachi or religious 
Zionists. This represented the same party 
distribution as in the outgoing Executive, 
with largely the same personnel. David Ben 
Gurion, Palestinian Laborite, was re-elected 
chairman. Rabbi Judah L. Fishman, Miz 
rachi leader, and Dr. Isaac Gruenbaum, Gen 
eral Zionist, were elected vice-chairmen. Dr. 
Abba Hillel Silver, General Zionist and 
leader of the right-wing forces, was chosen 
to head the section of the Executive in 
Washington. Moshe Shertok, moderate La 
bor Zionist, was re-elected chairman of the 
Executive's political department though he 
was stationed in Washington, D. C. Mrs. 
Golda Meyerson, Labor Zionist, was chosen 
to head the political department of the Ex 
ecutive in Palestine. Four members of the 
Executive were to be stationed in London, 
but no chairman was chosen for this group. 

Despite the Congress resolution rejecting 
participation in the London Conference 
under the existing circumstances, at least 
two-thirds of the new Executive were re- 
ported strongly in favor of participation in 
the London Conference. This was easy to 
understand since it was substantially the 
same Executive that had proposed the par- 
tition plan and participation in the London 
Conference under certain circumstances at 
the Paris meetings in the summer of 1946. 

Under the coalition agreement which re 
sulted in the formation of the Executive, all 
members would be obliged to support any 
decision adopted by a two-thirds vote. The 
procedure with respect to the London Con- 
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ference would be as follows: The Executive 
could decide by a two-thirds vote that the 
situation had so changed as to warrant re- 
consideration of the Congress decision not to 
attend the London Conference. It would 
then convoke a special fifteen-member pre- 
sidium appointed by the Actions Committee 
with authority to make the final decision on 
this matter. Dr. Stephen S. Wise, moderate 
General Zionist leader, was “senior member” 
of this presidium rather than chairman. 


Reaction in Palestine 


In Palestine, the reaction to the Congress 
varied, but scepticism as to its effectiveness 
was fairly general. 

Davar, the Laborite organ, regretted the 
fact that Dr. Chaim Weizmann was not re- 
elected, but felt that the new Executive as- 
sured “a large measure of capacity for ac- 
tion.” It also saw in the Executive “a ma- 
jority of Labor and progressive Zionist 
forces.” 

Hamashkif, the Revisionist daily, com- 
mented: “The new Executive does not assure 
a fundamental change in policy. Its election 
was brought about by the surrender of the 
activists, but most painful is the surrender 
even of Dr. Abba Hillel Silver and Dr. 
Emanuel Neumann to the new Executive, 
in which they are represented in a negligible 
quantity. The Executive will strive for par- 
tition at any price and at full speed. On 
this path towards partition it will be con- 
fronted with the obstacle of the specific de- 
cision of the Congress not to go to London. 
But there is no doubt that this decision will 
be violated and a suitable pretext will be 
found. Surrender to external factors is now 
certain.” Hamashkif warned that “as a con- 
sequence of this surrender, there may come 
a Jewish civil war.” 

Hatzofeh, organ of Mizrachi, which op- 
posed the election of Weizmann, declared 
that the decision not to choose a president 
was not aimed at Weizmann’s personality, 
but against his political system. 

- Mishmar, organ of Hashomer Hatzair, 
advocates of the binational state, wrote: 
“Weizmann has been sacrificed, progressive 
Zionism has been betrayed, the rightists’ 
strength increases and their shadow now 
spreads not only over the external, but also 
over the internal policy of the Yishuv. . . . 
We need not enlarge on the political line of 


the new coalition. Despite its rebellious, 
maximalist, anti-Weizmannist phraseology it 
is safe to assume that the coalition will de- 
cide for going to the London talks and will 
plunge full steam ahead towards partition.” 

Haaretz, reflecting the views of the most 
moderate Zionists, expressed concern over 
the distribution of the Executive in three 
capitals. “Hitherto our policy has been out- 
lined principally in Jerusalem, and Jewish 
Agency representatives in other capitals fol- 
lowed instructions received from this center. 
The creation of a new quasi-independent 
center of gravity in Washington increases 
inordinately the obstacles in the path of con- 
centrated and united policy.” 

Haboker, a rightist paper, doubted that 
the Executive could achieve unity on a spe- 
cific political program, and expressed dis- 
appointment at the fact that the most im- 
portant posts in the Executive were retained 


by the Laborites. 


Preliminary Gestures 


In New York, the Jewish Frontier, spokes- 
man of American Labor Zionism, interpreted 
the vote on the political resolution of the 
Congress as follows: “The resolution as 
adopted was a rejection not of the policy of 
the outgoing Executive, which looked toward 
participation in the Congress: it was, in 
effect, an endorsement of that policy; but 
so formulated as to reject the moderate lead- 
ership responsible for it, whom England had 
hoped to see endorsed.” 

The Congress Weekly, published by the 
American Jewish Congress and reflecting the 
views of its president, Dr. Stephen S. Wise, 
commented that despite all the militant 
speeches, “it must have been clear to all 
the delegates that the demand for a Jewish 
state in all of Palestine is today totally un- 
realistic and most unlikely of achievement 
in the foreseeable future.” A viable Jewish 
state in an adequate area of Palestine, it con- 
tinued, remained the only realistic formula. 
The only practical differences between the 
various Zionist groups could have been in 
the interpretation of the word “adequate” 
and “in deciding the nature of the prelim- 
inary gestures to the Conference.” 

With the Congress over, Zionists watched 
anxiously for these “preliminary gestures.” 
The members of the Executive scattered and 
started to give their views in public state- 
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ments and press conferences. Before leaving 
Basel, Dr. Abba Hillel Silver assured the 
Jewish Telegraphic Agency that the Con- 
gress “emerged with a clear line and direc- 
tive.” Zionism, he added, “faces the future 
united and strong.” 

Dr. Silver’s view was not universally ac- 
cepted. In London, David Ben Gurion ex- 
pressed hope that there would be a renewal 
of cooperation with Britain based on “mutual 
trust,” but there were no positive public re- 
sults from his conference with Colonial Sec- 
retary Creech-Jones. 

Mrs. Golda Meyerson, head of the Jewish 
Agency’s political department in Palestine, 
assured a press conference in Jerusalem that 
a Jewish state in the whole of Palestine re- 
mained the Zionist program, but that the 
door to cooperation with the British was not 
closed. Despite Dr. Silver's declaration that 
the General Zionists would refuse to partici- 
pate in an Agency Executive coalition if Dr. 
Weizmann were elected president, Mrs. 
Meyerson hinted that if negotiations were 
entered into with the British, Dr. Weizmann 
would be called upon to participate. She 
explained that the Agency could not join the 
London Conference as matters stood, but 
she made it clear that “going to the Con- 
ference is one thing, and contact between 
the Agency and the British government is 
quite another.” 

In Paris, Dr. Isaac Gruenbaum told a pub- 
lic meeting that he had no doubt that if 
Britain imposed partition upon Palestine it 
would be accepted by those who refused to 
participate in the London Conference. 

In London, Moshe Shertok, desperately 
seeking a basis for participation in the Lon- 
don Conference, declared that the abandon- 
ment by the British government of its fed- 
eralization plan, followed by an indication 
of its preparedness to consider constructive 
tentative proposals looking to Jewish state- 
hood, might be considered a change in the 
political situation warranting Jewish attend- 
ance at the London Conference. 

Mr. Shertok’s efforts were analyzed in a 
statement from world headquarters of the 
Zionist Revisionists attacking “attempts to 
circumvent” the decisions of the Basel Con- 
gress on participation in the London Con- 
ference. Any attempt to commit the World 
Zionist Organization to partition, the Re- 
visionists declared, would meet with de- 


termined resistance on the part of the “Zion- 
ist masses,” and the Revisionists would fight 
against it by all “legitimate means.” 


Resignation of Wise 


The bitterest result of the Congress came 
in Dr. Stephen S. Wise’s resignation from 
all offices in the Zionist Organization of 
America, of which he was the founder and 
a former president. The Congress, Dr. Wise 
declared, was “nothing less than tragic in 
its inadequacy in relation to a great hour.” 
It was, he continued, “a terrible defeat for 
the cause, nothing less than disaster.” He 
described the new Zionist Executive as “a 
cabinet not of all talents, but of all ambitions, 
unholy and unlimited, a cabinet representing 
a maximum of compromise and a minimum 
of conviction.” 

Dr. Wise asserted that most of the issues 
before the Congress were not faced. “Little, 
if anything, was said in answer to the ques 
tion: ‘For what should the Jewish Agency 
ask if it attends the [London] Conference? 
Shall it be the state, partition, trusteeship, 
United Nations control?’ Little, if any, 
consideration was given to the question: 
‘What should and could be done to end the 
reign of violence and unreason?’” 

He charged that “no little evil” resulted 
from the fact that the European and Pales- 
tinian delegates overestimated the part 
played by the Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica in raising the $100,000,000 relief fund 
of the United Jewish Appeal, and therefore 
bowed to the demands of the ZOA leaders. 
Of the ZOA’s role in the UJA, Dr. Wise 
said: “It may truly be said that it aided little, 
but it raided much.” 

The Administrative Council of the Zionist 
Organization of America replied promptly. 
Dr. Wise, the statement said, was “the most 
tragic figure” at the Basel Congress. “His 
friends, the very people who fought for 
Chaim Weizmann to the last hour, found it 
neither feasible nor even possible to assign 
to Dr. Wise a place in the new Executive, 
or another position of importance. They re- 
tained even Dr. Nahum Goldmann. Not 
Dr. Wise. 

“What was not to be expected and what 
will grieve all Zionists of whatever shade of 
political opinion, is Dr. Wise’s unthinking 
attack on the Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica,” the statement continued. “Grand old 
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fighter in so many causes that he is, and 
constant proclaimer of his faith in democ- 
racy, he seems unable to endure differences 
of view or political defeat without flaming 
anger. 

“One specific and thoroughly unfair ac- 
cusation of Dr. Wise must be met, the ac- 
cusation, namely, that the General Zionists 
of America have in the matter of the great 
and unrivalled American relief funds ‘aided 
little and raided much.’ It is universally 
known and not denied that the General 
Zionists, though never representing the 
wealthiest stratum in American Jewry, have 
been the most generous contributors and, 
above all, the most devoted workers.” 


Finis to Biltmore 


Despite the thunder, it seemed fairly clear 
that the Biltmore resolution advocating a 
Jewish state in all of Palestine was dead. 
At the beginning it had been a tactical ma- 
neuver. The Zionist justification had been 
that the British, in the 1939 White Paper, 
had abandoned the Mandate, and therefore 
they had no choice but to advocate a state 
in order to protect their rights. It also seemed 
as though most Zionists were pretty tired 
of the policy of violent struggle. 

But if the policy of a struggle for a state 
in all of Palestine was dead, Zionist leaders 
were finding it difficult to bury it. Appar- 
ently, too many of their followers. still 
thought of it as a fundamental aim rather 
than a bargaining tactic with the British. 
Clearly, most of those who had supported 
the Basel resolution, turning down present 
participation in the London Conference, 
were willing to accept partition. But they 
felt that if the Zionists themselves proposed 
partition, they might have to compromise on 
federalization, whereas if the Zionists seemed 
to be holding out for a state in all of Pal- 
estine, then partition might be the compro- 
mise. 

There were still no signs that these 
maneuverings were having the slightest ef- 
fect on the British. The likelihood was that 
the British understood perfectly well that 
opposition to partition, such as it was, except 
for Revisionists and binationalists, was a 
matter of tactic and not of principle. As a 
matter of fact, Zionist leaders who seemed 
publicly uncompromising on the subject of 
partition were known to have told British 


and American statesmen that they would 
accept it. It was therefore difficult to see 
what purpose was served by continued in- 
transigent public statements. 

From any practical point of view, the alter- 
natives to attending the London Conference 
were a solution imposed by the Mandatory 
power or war with Britain. A few moderate 
Zionists would have been content with the 
former course and a few extremists would 
have been content with the latter. But the 
bulk of the Zionist movement, whatever its 
position on tactics, recognized that some kind 
of negotiation with Britain was the only way 
out. But the British Cabinet refused to do 
anything, by word, action, or even by impli- 
cation, to give the Agency an excuse for 
saying that circumstances had altered to 
make participation possible. Indeed, the con- 
tinuance of terrorism in Palestine strength- 
ened British opinion against the making of 
any gesture. So far as the London Confer- 
ence was concerned, then, Jewish participa- 
tion and the difference between a negotiated 
and an imposed solution, or the difference 
between either and continued chaos, hinged 
on a comparatively meaningless gesture from 
either the British or the Jews. The resolution 
of the Basel Congress served simply to make 
it impossible for the Agency to make such a 
gesture. It made sure that the initiative must 
be with the British. For practical purposes 
it froze any action on the part of the Agency 
Executive that might make it possible to 
break the deadlock, in spite of the fact that 
almost everybody recognized that it had to 
be broken. The resolution simply gave the 
British the power to leave the Zionists dan- 
gling out on a limb or to lift them off it. 
For the Zionists it was an unenviable and 
undignified position. 


The Conference Opens 


In the meantime, to the accompaniment 
of the usual rumors, the London Conference 
reconvened on January 24. Delegates from 
the seven member states of the Arab League 
were present. A delegation from the Arab 
Higher Executive of Palestine was also pres- 
ent. The participation of this group was 
made possible when the British addressed an 
invitation to the Executive as such rather 
than to individual members of the Executive. 
Though the Arab Higher Executive was 
under the influence of the ex-Mufti of Jeru- 
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salem, the British refused to accept him as a 
delegate. The Palestine Arab delegation was 
headed by Jamal Husseini, chairman of the 
Executive and cousin of the ex-Mufti. They 
announced in advance that they would “reso- 
lutely oppose partition in any form.” 

Most speculators about the situation, in- 
cluding the political commentator of the Lon- 
don Herald, organ of the Labor party, felt 
that the British government was leaning to- 
ward partition. But as the sentiment for par- 
tition grew, a new and hitherto undiscussed 
realistic consideration emerged. Would the 
Mandatory power have the legal right to 
partition Palestine? Could not such action 
be successfully challenged in the United Na- 
tions by Soviet Russia or by one or more of 
the Arab states?) The Manchester Guardian 
suggested that the government might con- 
sider it wiser “to forestall such a situation by 
going to the United Nations first with a 
clear-cut plan for approval by the Security 
Council.” 


The Terror 


Havinec sought to use the activities of ter- 
rorist groups as a weapon against the Brit- 
ish, the Jewish Agency for Palestine was now 
reaping the whirlwind. It was unable to stop 
what it had once condoned. Terrorism was 
clearly not winning any war. It had stiffened 
the back of the British, it had blackened the 
Zionist cause throughout the world, it had 
aroused retaliatory anti-Semitism in tolerant 
Britain, it was instigating dangerous bitter- 
ness among Palestine police and British 
troops, it was making normal communication 
between Britons and Jews in Palestine vir- 
tually impossible, it was weakening the po- 
sition of the Jewish Agency vis 4 vis the 
London Conference. It made it virtually 
certain that whatever solution was reached 
for Palestine, even one to which the majority 
of the Yishuv would reconcile itself, would 
involve a continuing war against the Pales- 
tinian Jews’ own irreconcilables. 

The situation was summarized by the Lon- 
don spokesman of the Jewish Agency at the 
end of the year as follows: “The British 
Empire is not endangered by the acts of the 
Irgun Zvai Leumi, but the future of the 
Jewish people may well be.” 


Elusive Truce 
After a two-week temporary cessation of 


activities during the World Zionist Congress, 
hopes were expressed that the terrorists 
would remain inactive while the new Agency 
Executive worked out a position toward the 
London Conference. Dispatches from Lon- 
don and Jerusalem were filled with reports 
of a truce. But the reports were wishful 
thinking. Negotiation and _ reasonableness 
were the direct opposite of terrorist tactics. 

A few days after the end of the World 
Zionist Congress, members of the Irgun kid- 
naped and flogged a British major and two 
non-commissioned officers in retaliation for 
the flogging sentence imposed on a terrorist 
who had participated in a bank robbery. A 
few days later violence erupted throughout 
Palestine in a new_wave of terror in which 
the terrorists used flame throwers for the 
first time. 

A few days later the Stern gang dynamited 
police headquarters in downtown Haifa, 
killing three Arab and two British constables 
and injuring 142 police personnel and civil- 
ians. 

The intentions of the terrorists were now 
clear. They were confirmed in broadcasts 
over the Irgun’s secret radio, warning that 
neither the Jewish Agency leaders nor the 
British government need labor under the 
illusion that the terrorists would cease their 
activities while negotiations were going on. 

“Our war against the enemy,’ the Irgun 
broadcast said, “will be permanent and with- 
out interruption until our aim is achieved— 
the liberation of our fatherland.” 

The Irgun broadcaster declared that the 
terrorists were not worried about the re- 
ported British threats of imposing martial 
law. He continued: “The real danger is 
threatened by the Jewish Agency which may 
be caught in the British net by accepting 
the invitation to attend the London Con- 
ference with its treacherous partition plan. 
We announce that we shall fight the plans 
even if the majority of the Jewish Agency 
regard them as a solution of the Palestine 
issue. We shall never acquiesce to the par- 
titioning of our homeland. This is not a 
pathetic declaration but a pronouncement of 
men who feel that they have a duty not only 
to their contemporaries, but to the coming 
generations.” 


Stiffening Attitudes 
Meantime, the attitude of official Zionist 
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agencies toward terrorism was stiffening 
though it remained on a verbal level. For 
months the Jewish Agency, Hagana, and the 
Vaad Leumi [Jewish National Council] had 
been denouncing terrorism. These denuncia- 
tions gave rise to many rumors that Hagana 
was about to take physical action against the 
Irgun and Stern gang. But as late as Novem- 
ber 17, in an editorial in Eschnab, unofficial 
publication of Hagana, any such intention 
was vigorously denied. “We know that im- 
moral actions by Jews bring us great political 
damage,” Eschnab said. “However, a civil 
war among Jews would deplete our resources 
and break our front and we would be forced 
to accept the dictates of our opponents 
(Britain) who are eager to bring this about. 
Rumors of war between Hagana and Irgun 
are merely, as far as the British are con- 
cerned, in the category of the wish fathering 
the thought. We have no intention whatso- 
ever to fulfill our opponents’ wishes. We 
will do what we can to prevent dissident 
groups from being harmful, and even dis- 
sidence itself, but there will be no civil war 
among Jews.” 

But after the Zionist Congress, the Ha- 
gana radio began to warn that “the Yishuv’s 
patience is already exhausted.” Even Dr. 
Abba Hillel Silver, leader of the right-wing 
forces, appealed at a mass meeting in New 
York for a truce and asked “all patriotic Jews 
in Palestine, regardless of their affiliation, to 
refrain from those acts of desperation which 
are endangering our political situation both 
in Palestine and elsewhere. If the next few 
months fail to produce a peaceful and just 
solution, he continued, “you will find all 
Jews united to resist to the bitter end.” 

Finally, on January 20, the Vaad Leumi 
passed without dissent its strongest resolution 
on terror. Its text: 

“Vaad Leumi confirms the following basic 
principles which should guide and be bind- 
ing on each of us: (a) The recognition of 
the supremacy of the Zionist movement and 
the Yishuv in our political struggle aiming 
at the tearing up of the White Paper and 
its restrictions, and leading to the opening 
of the doors of this country for the admission 
of those Jews wishing to return home, and 
the securing of our future as a free people 
on our own soil. (b) Abhorrence by the 
Yishuv and the Zionist movement of murder 


and the shedding of innocent blood as a 





means of political resistance. The Yishuv 
will defend itself with the necessary force 
against domination and coercion, intimida- 
tion and threats of extortion and use of force 
against teachers and pupils, policemen, driv- 
ers, and mothers. Vaad Leumi declares that 
we are not courting civil war nor do we wish 
to provoke internecine warfare and there is 
no reason for any contest within, whilst 
fighting for our rights without. We trust 
that this earnest appeal for unity and disci- 
pline will be heeded and carried out. Vaad 
Leumi stresses the need to make clear to 
the public the great dangers to our internal 
safety which the actions of dissident groups 
carry with them, and the need for unity in 
this fatal hour in order that the prospects 
for our political struggle and the achieve- 
ment of our aims may be enhanced.” 

The next day, spokesmen for the Vaad 
Leumi and the Agency explained that the 
resolution did not contemplate “shooting 
between Jews” or the assumption of police 
duties. 

The ‘resolution had no immediate effect. 
A few days later, terrorists kidnaped a British 
businessman from his home in Jerusalem in 
continuation of the barbaric practice of tak- 
ing vengeance on innocent supporters of “the 
enemy.” The next day a British judge was 
kidnaped from his courtroom. After bitter 
denunciations by Zionist spokesmen and the 
threat of immediate statutory martial law, 
the two were released. 


Displaced Persons 

Tue growing sentiment for a more liberal 
American immigration policy resulted in the 
formation, late in December, of a Citizens 
Committee on Displaced Persons which an- 
nounced it would fight for a temporary law 
that would permit the entry into the United 
States of 400,000 refugees from Europe in 
the course of the next four years. The com- 
mittee was headed by Earl G. Harrison, 
former United States Commissioner of Im- 
migration and Naturalization and author of 
the report on which President Truman first 
based his proposal that 100,000 Jewish dis- 
placed persons be admitted into Palestine. 
Members of the committee included a large 
number of notables from many walks of life. 

The American Jewish Conference, repre- 
senting most American Jewish organizations, 
immediately called upon its affiliated organ- 
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izations to drop all independent campaigns 
for the admission of displaced persons into 
the United States and rally behind the new 
committee, 

The new committee faced an uphill path. 
President Truman, in his state of the union 
message delivered to the new Congress on 
January 6, declared that he did “not feel that 
the United States has done its part” in ad- 
mitting refugees. He asked for “Congres- 
sional assistance” in the form of new legis- 
lation without specifying exactly what this 
new legislation should be. “I urge the Con- 
gress to turn its attention to this world prob- 
lem,” the president said, “in an effort to find 
ways whereby we can fulfill our responsi- 
bility to these thousands of homeless and suf- 
fering refugees of all faiths.” 

President Truman’s remarks were greeted 
by silence from members of Congress sitting 
in joint session to hear him. And the next 
day little support could be found from sena- 
tors and representatives questioned on the 
matter. , 

For years the immigration committees of 
the Senate and the House had been the 
graveyard of any effort to liberalize immi- 
gration. Under the congressional reorgan- 
ization plan which came into effect with the 
new Congress, immigration matters were to 
be handled by the respective judiciary com- 
mittees, the chairmen of which were Senator 
Alexander Wiley, Republican, of Wisconsin, 
and Representative Earl C. Michener, Re- 
publican, of Michigan. The latter thought 
that the House would be “very reticent” to- 
ward any reduction in immigration barriers. 


IRO Progress Report 


Meantime, eight members of the United 
Nations signed both the constitution of the 
new International Refugee Organization and 
the agreement on interim arrangements and 
thus made possible the summoning of a 
meeting of the IRO Preparatory Commis- 
sion. The meeting was scheduled to be held 
in Geneva, Switzerland, on February 11. 

The eight signatory nations were the 
United States, Canada, France, Guatemala, 
the Dominican Republic, the Philippine Re- 
public, Honduras, and Liberia. 

However, the formal and legal establish- 
ment of the IRO itself was still waiting on 
the ratification of the IRO constitution by 


fifteen nations whose allotted contributions 
would amount to 75 per cent of the first 
years operational budget of $150,000,000. 


Peace Treaties 

On January 19, the official and final texts 
of the peace treaties with Bulgaria, Finland, 
Hungary, Rumania, and Italy were an 
nounced. The treaties were written by the 
Soviet Union, the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France, with the advice of 
seventeen smaller powers who had met in 
Paris in the fall of 1946. The first four 
treaties contained identical specific clauses 
for the protection of human rights. The 
treaties for Hungary and Rumania contained 
clauses requiring restoration of heirless Jew 
ish property to Jewish communities or organ 
izations in those countries. These clauses 
had been adopted in Paris and had been ac 
cepted by the Big Four. 

The machinery for enforcement of these 
clauses, and of the treaties as a whole, had 
been the subject of sharp controversy at Paris. 
It had been agreed that the interpretation 
and execution of the treaties be left to the 
diplomatic missions of the Soviet Union, the 
United States, and the United Kingdom in 
the former satellite countries for eighteen 
months after their coming into force. The 
Soviet Union proposed that disputes arising 
after this time be referred for settlement to 
the Big Three. The United States and the 
United Kingdom proposed that such dis- 
putes be referred to the International Court 
of Justice. The latter proposal was adopted 
at Paris. 

However, the final decision on enforce- 
ment was a compromise. It provided that 
the heads of the Big Three diplomatic mis- 
sions undertake to settle disputes after the 
eighteen-month period. However, if they 
were unable to do so after two months, the 
dispute was to be referred to a three-man 
commission consisting of representatives of 
the two disputing parties and a third member 
who could be a national of any other coun- 
try. If, after one month, the third member 
could not be agreed upon, the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations could be asked 
to name him. The majority decision of such 
a three-man commission would be binding 
on all parties. 
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I WAS, I AM 


JACOB SLOAN 


ie 
was this screaming boy, screaming (this was 
no dream) against the barber’s crawling 
clip, the shorn-hair-plastered hands 
waving a two-bladed, crisscross 
knife at my childhood, that fell 
on my eyes, neck, lips and screaming mouth. 
I am this still man, sitting (this 
is my pain) before the mirror, star- 
ing at another still man 
sitting in another. I, sprawling 
underneath the straight-edge of His will, 
cough at the hot, damp final cloth. 
8 iil 
Why was the girls’ I was this looking boy and asked 
hair streaming in about the baby found red-fresh- 
the wind? There dead in after-circus lot. Sent 
was no wind. off to movie with soft roll and jam, 


—Diary of Isaac Katzenelson the big man leaping for the blonde girl's 
twisting horse’s bit yelled me 


I was this prodigious boy and stood to my sturdy feet. Yet I 

on that Warsaw corner with the heaving was foundling Moses, too; but 

thousands and my proud-plead- needed no Pharaoh’s daughter, no 

ing mother that day before vile cowboy father. I could discover 
Stormtrooper Brand. There Yehudi- my basket in every river. I would thrive. 


I played my last victorious violin. 
—and then, indifferent, went left to death 
and streaming hair of girls in no wind. 


[ am my dead father, smoking on the open 
porch, holding my tired boy as I 


point to far-off, orange, grand- 


I am this shocked man, leaning iose roman candles, his coat-of- 

against hacked ghetto wall before many-colored sky. But he will not 

my childrens’. . . . I must not (later) sit and rock. And, timid-wise 

go mad .... No love. Yet not the Jacob, my warm gift brings him 

real hate, either. Not one. Only our- no nearer to his Independence Day. 

selves we loathe and that is He wants his dreams. He wants his jealous 
our shame. So few and self-torn! brothers. I send him back to sleep 

God, they curse themselves in your name! and stare off up my ladder, down his pit. 





Jacos Stoan has published a volume of poetry, Generation of Journey 
(1945), and has an increasing reputation as a translator from Hebrew and 
Yiddish; many of his translations have appeared in Commentary. Mr. 
Sloan was born in New York City in 1918, and attended Brooklyn College 
‘ and the Seminary College of Jewish Studies of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America. He is at present an editor with Schocken Books. 
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THE NEIGHBORHOOD DRUGGIST 


Portrait of a Community Institution 


MARCELLA TOW 


HE day Lefty Louie was executed, 

sorrow descended upon our neigh- 

borhood like a fog. Lefty was a Jew. 
He had committed a murder, and he was 
being punished. Lefty was one of the neigh- 
borhood boys. His mother was like all the 
mothers. She shopped in our stores, she 
made her fish on Fridays, she gossiped with 
her neighbors, she went to synagogue on 
the Holy Days. She was good, but her boy 
was bad. And every Jew mourned for a 
strayed son. 

The troubled fog crept into my father’s 
drugstore early. All morning long, little 
groups of people gathered in front of the 
counter. To me, it seemed that even the 
medicines on the shelves looked lower in 
their bottles. 

I was very small then, and, troubled and 
only half-understanding, I sat quietly on a 
stool in front of the soda counter and 
watched the neighborhood come in. The 
rich Mrs. Mandel, whose husband made 
men’s suits downtown, bought a few things, 
lingering over each item. Mr. Feigen, the 
cigar-store owner, came in and stood in a 
corner of the store, pufing nervously on 
his cigar. Mrs. Katz, the butcher's wife, 
entered in a hurry, her shawl over her head, 
her apron hanging like a badge. She rushed 
over to my father, running on her heels 





Marcetta Tow is a young journalist living 
in New York City, where she was born. She is 
a graduate of the Columbia School of Jour- 
nalism and was one of the first editors of a 
magazine now called the New York State Phar- 
macist. 
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as always. “My husband feels bad, Doctor. 
It’s this killing business. What should I do 
for him?” 

The man who ran the recreation hall 
over our store was there. He was an aristo- 
crat in our neighborhood, a man who ran 
sumptuous affairs: weddings, balls, dinners, 
a man of sophistication and big operations. 
We used to stand outside the ballroom 
entrance to watch the people in evening 
clothes embark on their mysterious, high- 
class revels. Mr. Siegel was the lord of that 
great world, but now he was here in our 
store, deeply agitated, talking to my patient 
father. He, too, looked as though he felt 
bad. He glanced at Mrs. Katz. Then he 
turned to my father, patient behind the coun- 
ter, and said, “We are all in trouble today.” 

The haberdasher’s wife came in, too, with 
her little four-year-old Hymie, sighing, 
groaning, calling on her God. She came 
straight to my father and said, “Nu, what 
do you think? A bad time we have, no?” 
She stood there as though confident he 
would prescribe for her. 

Across the street, I could see Martin A-, 
the great Jewish actor, step down from the 
curb and start to cross Lenox Avenue. 
Would he, too, come? He walked to the 
entrance door, pushed it open. He was so 
tall that he could look over the heads of 
the others, shake his own large head at my 
father, and murmur, “It’s bad, bad.” He 
turned and went out again, his face as 
tragic as the sad muse he often played. 

My father listened all day as they came 
in, the people of our neighborhood, in 
sorrow, in heaviness, in fear of an unknown 
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destiny, in guilt of things they never did. 
My father did not have an answer for them 
because he knew that there was no answer, 
and that only by huddling together in their 
misery could they find comfort. So he let 
them come in to talk to him and to each 
other. He himself said very little. Once or 
twice he tried to say something like this: 
“You must learn to feel differently about a 
thing like this. It is not a Jewish crime. It 
is a social disease.” But that was as difficult 
for them to comprehend as it was for me. 
They listened to him with respect, for he 
was their man of learning, but they shook 
their heads with weariness and went on out, 
carrying the ancient burden of oppression. 


EFTY Louie isn’t important to this story. 
But the tidal hysteria of the neighbor- 
hood is. During those early years, a great 
many emotional crises swept through our 
neighborhood. Sometimes they were big, 
most times small. But whatever they were, 
inevitably they crossed the threshold of our 
drugstore. Birth, death, sickness, tragedy, 
comedy—following the pattern of behavior 
characteristic of every Jewish neighborhood 
at that time. Most Jewish druggists knew 
this, accepted it, and gave as much as they 
could of the advice, help, and comfort that 
people needed in the years of their newness 
and segregation in this country. 

Our neighborhood was lower Harlem. 
From the park at r1oth Street to 116th 
Street, it bordered Lenox Avenue, a broad 
and hospitable street lined with elms under 
which we children played summer and 
winter. For the most part it was a respect- 
able section, but it had its shady spots. If 
you walked up the Avenue anywhere from 
110th Street to 115th Street, you felt safe 
among the familiar stores with their open 
doors and friendly owners. But the minute 
you crossed 115th Street, the territory be- 
came dangerous—everyone knew that the 
gangsters hung around the streets and 
stores on 116th Street. I never went be- 
yond 115th Street unaccompanied. And 
after the Lefty Louie episode, we had proof 
that the gangster myth was true, for Louie 
lived on 116th Street. 

In the early 1900's, our neighborhood 
was an almost homogeneous group of first- 
generation immigrants not far removed from 
the pogroms. They made their livelihoods 


in the neighborhood, lived, shopped, ate, 
slept, and had their children there. They 
had their places of worship there, their 
doctors, their dentists. And they had the 
“drugstore man.” 

The drugstore man was an immigrant 
also, circa 1880. But although he was one 
of them, they considered him one of the top 
layer. In the little world within the large 
world that they inhabited, this man became 
their specialist in everything—health, emo- 
tions, finance, family relationships. 

You may ask, why did they go to the 
druggist? Why not the rabbi, learned in 
spiritual problems? Or the doctor, learned 
iu the healing of the body? The answer 
lay, I think, in the druggist’s open door. The 
rabbi was hidden behind the sanctities of his 
synagogue. The doctor could be seen by 
appointment only. But the druggist was as 
accessible as one’s own family. All one had 
to do was open the door, step to the counter, 
and there he was, a man of learning, a wise 
man. For did he not have a college degree, 
and a diploma proudly framed upon his 
wall for all to see? This was an educated 
man, whom one called “Doctor.” This was 
indeed a man to be sought out in time of 
trouble. 


ow my father escaped insomnia would 
pale anyone who did not know his 
complete faith in himself. He was asked to 
take responsibilities that would run anyone 
else into a nervous breakdown. But not him. 
My father was perfectly cast in his role, 
enjoyed thoroughly the power it gave him, 
and played the role with a courtly, old- 
fashioned dignity. 

He had a kind heart, but a quick temper. 
Let a child or one of the Polish servant 
girls (fifteen dollars a month!) come into 
the store and he was all smiles and gracious- 
ness. “He treats me like a lady,” the girls 
would say. “My best friend,” the kids felt. 
Anyone in trouble melted him down to a 
helpless desire to do something for them. 
But let one of his intellectual equals make 
a mistake, and he’d jump on him with with- 
ering scorn. “Ridiculous!” he'd cry. “Child- 
ish!” 

To me, he seemed rigidly patterned and 
severe, but he was really only very polite 
and full of formal manners. I recognized 
his charm and could not help succumbing 
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to it, but I thought I had to live up to his 
wisdom and intelligence, and it gave me a 
rather uncomfortable childhood. 

He was not tall, but he seemed tall. It 
was the way he held his head, high as 
though he were looking down, never up. 
He was gray, quite bald, with heavy black 
brows above a commanding nose, and a 
soft gray mustache that hid a sensitive, 
thin-lipped mouth almost as though he were 
ashamed of it. 

Several pictures of my father’s youth 
come to my mind. One is a boy of fourteen 
dressed in the uniform of the Gymnasium at 
Kiev. This was strange garb for a Jew. 
Only because of his exceptional mind had 
he been admitted to the higher schools of 
learning, which were almost exclusively 
Gentile. I see this boy suddenly grown 
stout with the family silver under his uni- 
form coat, tearing through the streets of 
Kiev toward the house of a Gentile friend, 
running before the Cossacks. Through the 
Jewish quarter, the cry “pogrom” had flown 
faster than wings, and every Jewish door 
was bolted, every Jew trembling in a dark 
corner. But little Piotr runs with impunity, 
because of his Gymnasium uniform, through 
the deserted streets. 

Still another picture—a group of the 
twelve sisters and brothers of this lad. They 
are organized into a family choral society. 
Piotr, by no means the oldest, stands before 
them, cajoling, commanding, finally leading 
them triumphantly in the melodious har- 
monies of their native Russian songs. Even 
on the boat that brought them here in the 
steerage, the family chorus sang away their 
poverty and anxiety. 

One more picture pushes forward. It is 
of a young medical student who faints re- 
peatedly in the operating room and who 
finally has to resign his hopes of becoming 
a doctor. 

In retrospect, I can see that it must have 
been easy to recognize in my father a highly 
sensitive, but also highly egotistical and 
self-confident personality. He brought to 
the profession of pharmacy every facet of 
his make-up, and the result was as varie- 
gated a professional life as any pharmacist 
has ever seen. He bestrode the professional 
life of the store, the lives of his customers, 
and the channels of organized pharmacy 
with equal ease. 


O FAR as the store and its customers were 
7 concerned, I never knew him to hesitate 
in the line of what he thought was his duty, 
whether it was in the small task of taking 
a cinder out of someone's eye or the greater 
one of advising him where to go for a major 
operation. He gave personal advice with 
great facility and assurance, and it was ac- 
cepted as readily. 

Little Moey Epstein went to high school 
and college instead of taking out his work- 
ing papers—on my father's advice. Little 
Boris Cohen had his appendix removed in- 
stead of dying from the overdose of castor 
oil his mother would have given him. Mrs. 
Aronoff stayed with her philandering hus- 
band for the children’s sake and ran the 
candy store herself. And Mr. Schmulewitz 
sank all his savings in that new venture of 
the times, a garage. All because the drug- 
gist on the corner of 114th Street and Lenox 
advised it. 

Many of the ordinary remedies were made 
right in back of the drugstore. Druggists 
of that day made their own cough syrups, 
magnesia, simple headache-powders. Every 
day people would ask for “something for a 
headache,” or for indigestion, or a sore 
throat, and he would prescribe for them. 
But he was also often able to recognize a 
serious illness and was quick to advise com- 
petent medical attention. It’s a failing of 
human nature, then and now, not be be too 
eager to pay doctor's fees. And if advice can 
be had free from the corner druggist, why 
not get it? 

Sometimes he would be awakened from 
his few hours of sleep by a hysterical per- 
son needing medicine in the middle of the 
night. Everyone knew where we lived and 
no one hesitated to ring our bell at any hour. 

Often it was only panic that caused these 
nocturnal crises. I remember one woman 
who got my father out of bed, shrieking at 
the top of her lungs that her husband was 
dying. By the time he had dressed and 
gone down our three flights of stairs, she 
was so hysterical that he had to give her a 
sedative before he could find out that her 
husband had a plain, ordinary bellyache. 
He said, “Give him some of this bicarbonate 
of soda, and see what happens in the morn- 
ing.” The woman said, “Thank you, Doc- 
tor, God bless you, but I have some bicar- 
bonate at home. Good-by.” My father went 
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wearily upstairs to bed without even selling 
ten cents worth of bicarb. (Was he lucky 
or wise? Such patients never turned out to 
have appendicitis. ) 

When real tragedy struck—fire, accident, 
poisoning, asphyxiation—the first place every- 
one headed for was the drugstore. At such 
times, my father shut out the public, called 
doctors and ambulances, and gave first aid 
until the proper help came. 

Sometimes on a warm evening, when my 
friends and | were playing in front of the 
store, the summer night and crowded streets 
would be torn by the screaming panic of a 
street accident. A man, woman, or child 
run down by a car would be carried in, 
bleeding or unconscious. Before the ambu- 
lance came, or the doctor down the street, 
my father would work over the prostrate 
victim, sometimes fighting off death. The 
crowds gathered outside the door, nervous 
and excited, listening for the siren of the 
ambulance, but confident that in the mean- 
time the druggist would do all that was 
possible. The ambulance would come, the 
white-coated figures would go to work and 
finally carry the victim off on a stretcher. 
Then the doors would open, and the crowd 
would come into the store and talk to my 
father in hushed tones, asking his opinion 
of the victim’s chances of recovery. 


M* FATHER was variously called “Doc- 
tor,” “Mr. D.” and “Uncle Peter” by 
the neighborhood people. From my very 
biased point of view, his attention was too 
divided. I resented the customers, and I 
was even jealous of the store itself that took 
so much of his time. I never had enough of 
him. But as I look back, I can now forgive 
him for giving me so little of his life. 

It was the children who drew most of my 
resentment. They were the ones who called 
him “Uncle Peter,” and who could in- 
stantly destroy his formal manner. To them, 
he was a kind, charming, and enchanting 
man who spoke their own language, whose 
jokes were funny, whose candy was deli- 
cious, and who would even give one a 
surreptitious dish of ice cream behind a 
mother’s back—that is, if one were feeling 
fine that day. Many a time I would ostenta- 
tiously act the daughter of the house, just 
to show them who had first call on his 
affections. It did little good, for he some- 





times brought children home with him and 
would sprawl on the floor with them in 
fascinating games of his own invention. 

It was the custom for local merchants to 
give annual May parties. My father’s were 
the biggest and most satisfying. Children 
from other neighborhoods as far as a mile 
away waited every year for this great event. 
We'd get the little toughies from 116th 
Street and Fifth Avenue, and the prissies 
from Mt. Morris Park. The colored boys 
and girls would drift down from above 
125th Street. Our own neighborhood turned 
out solid. When the big day came, a long 
line formed on Lenox Avenue. Canopies, 
maypoles, children dressed in paper frills 
and flowers, mothers frantically watching 
for slipping dresses or running noses, police- 
men turning trafic aside, people hanging 
out of windows, calling, laughing. Finally 
the line would start to move, down the 
Avenue toward the entrance to Central Park, 
and through the Park to the green meadow 
where a hundred other May parties were 
figkting for room. 

My mother and father would run up and 
down the line of march, keeping order, 
helping stragglers, singing with the children. 
As befitted my station, I was always the 
Queen. The King was either my cousin 
Billy or my cousin Danny. We'd head the 
long column, very proud and important 
under our canopy of paper roses. Came the 
potato and obstacle races and I was swept 
under by the proletariat, but I soon learned 
not to compete in such undertakings, so 
that my regal standing was no longer jeop- 
ardized. 

Late in the afternoon, my mother and 
father, hot and flushed in the late May sun, 
would start to dish out hundreds of por- 
tions of ice cream and cake. Finally the 
last dish was empty, the last Maypole dance 
over, the last strayed child found, and the 
happy, weary line would reassemble for the 
march back to Lenox Avenue. 

There was another project of my father’s 
that I hated cordially. That was the Beauti- 
ful Baby Contest. After reaching too ad- 
vanced an age to compete, I found the con- 
tests dull and unnecessary. But the win- 
dows of the store must have been rare and 
gay with hundreds of baby pictures during 
the month of the contest. Anyone could 
enroll his baby upon the purchase of an 
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item from the store. It was a feverish time 
for the neighborhood parents, and the day 
of the judging brought its quota of fights. 
But a board of judges in solemn conclave 
finally reached its verdict and there was no 
appeal. The Most Beautiful Baby of Lower 
Harlem, bordering Lenox Avenue, had been 
proclaimed for the year. 

When I was ten, I'd say to my friends, 
“T'll treat you to a soda,” and we'd leave 
our games of “potsy” on the broad tree-lined 
sidewalk and march in and sit on the high 
wire-stools to get free ice cream. I didn’t 
know about profits, and it was wonderful 
for me. It was much better than “My 
father’s a policeman.” I had prestige in 
those days. 


HE soda fountain, a four-stooler tucked 
Rae neatly in a corner, was a conces- 
sion to the necessity of making a living, but 
it was a real nuisance to my father and his 
clerk, who worked it themselves. The phar- 
macy proper was a fine-looking affair, com- 
fortably large and square, with a well- 
rounded personality, and none of the right- 
eous quality of the “ethical” drugstore or 
the sideshow atmosphere of the modern 
one. The prescription department, although 
mysteriously closed off from the public, was 
large and prominent. Shelves lined the en- 
tire store, filled with white medical bottles 
labeled in Latin. Showcases held the usual 
assortment of sundries: hot-water bottles, 
syringes, ice bags, and a sprinkling of 
“patent” medicines, not highly prized by the 
profession. Beauty aids were almost negli- 
gible, confining themselves to cold creams 
and powders. There was a white glassed-in 
cabinet for “laboratory products,” where sur- 
gical instruments, anti-toxins, etc., were kept 
for physicians only. The candy department 
consisted of Repetti and Huyler. I pre- 
ferred the rock candy, kept in a jar and 
used for coughs. 

Narcotics were under lock and key. There 
were no restrictions on the sale of narcotics, 
but my father was always on the watch for 
addicts. Laws were finally passed making 
it illegal to dispense narcotics without a 
physician’s prescription—but not until a long 
battle was fought by many organizations, 
including the pharmacists’. Before this, my 
father tried in his own way to limit the 
use of these drugs. One of his customers 


had become addicted to morphine as a re- 
sult of an illness for which it had been 
prescribed. Her husband and family suf- 
fered with her, and finally my father de- 
cided to try to cure her without telling her. 
Had she known, she would have resisted 
strenuously. Every time she renewed her 
prescription, he took it upon himself to re- 
duce the dose of morphine until, after a year, 
she was taking a harmless powder contain- 
ing no morphine at all. It took a while to 
tell her about it because of the psychological 
complications, but she was finally told, and 
could never do enough for my father after 
that. 


EEN from the outside, the store had a 
S solid and reassuring air. The big corner- 
windows were always dressed with care. 
Displays were changed once a week. But 
what never changed were the huge blue and 
red glass show-globes standing in the corner 
of each window, as they stood in the win 
dows of every drugstore of that age. 

The store employed only one clerk, whose 
ambition to go into business for himself was 
always being realized, to the inconvenience 
of my father. There was also George, the 
old Negro porter, as familiar to the custom- 
ers as we were. George’s smile never failed. 
His task was to clean the store, carry sup- 
plies from the cellar, make deliveries, and 
take me to and from school every day until 
I was ten years old. 

Seven o'clock saw my father or his clerk 
in the store. They closed at midnight. At 
mealtimes, the clerk and my father would 
relieve each other, and my father would run 
up to the flat to eat. Often, after closing, 
there were meetings of the newly formed 
druggists’ associations, to which all the tired 
pharmacists of the city dragged themselves 
after midnight. My mother’s nights were 
lonely, and my life with my father was 
limited, except for meals, to those afternoons 
when I hung around the store. 

I can remember, however, the noisy 
nights of debate and struggle in our flat 
when committees met, and my father’s lead- 
ership became increasingly apparent and 
was at last recognized without doubt. The 
smoke of cigars and battle would drift down 
the hall to the other end where I lay in my 
bed. 

In later years, my father became the 
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first Jewish president of the State Pharma- 
ceutical Association. 

My mother was a registered pharmacist 
also, but worked in the store only on the 
clerk’s day off. On those days she would 
carry lunch and dinner down to the store 
for my father. Often the food would get 
cold because, although my mother would 
wait on customers in order to give my 
father a chance to eat, the customer would 
insist on the services of my father. Most 
people had no use for a lady druggist. 


Y MOTHER was indeed among the first 
M of the emancipated of her sex. She 
was that anomaly in any age, a beauty who 
wanted a career. However, when she walked 
into my father’s life with a proposal to buy 
one of his two stores, my father’s moral code 
reared up at the temerity of such a project. 
His solution to this proposed public scandal 
was to fall in love and marry her. She sur- 
rendered her independence, not without 
protest. But she had her choice, and she 
apparently made it. 

At first we lived in back of the store, but 
soon moved up three flights of stairs to a 
flat where the bedrooms clung to the long 
hall like drops of water on a swan’s neck. 
At one end was my mother’s department, the 
dining-room and kitchen, and at the other 
was the parlor, filled with my father’s objets 
d'art. These included ancient oil-paintings 
of questionable talent, and a phonograph 
whose Louis Quatorze body of rosewood 
and glass, overlaid with an elegant design in 
brass, was the envy of all our friends and 
relatives. In any spare moment he had at 
home, my father would lovingly select one 
of his favorite Caruso or Sembrich records, 
wind the handle vigorously, release the 
starter, and as the golden voice emerged 
from the rampant tin horn, raise his own 
voice in enthusiastic accompaniment. I can 
still sing arias from Italian operas without 
the slightest idea of what it is I am singing. 

With prosperity, we moved to one of the 
new elevator apartments on 113th Street, 
and the first flickerings of snobbishness en- 
tered my bosom. Our routine of life, how- 
ever, remained the same, even though it 
operated from a level three flights higher. 

The long workday of the retail druggist 
was a perennial concern of the druggists’ 
associations formed at the turn of the cen- 





tury. But nothing came of it—to this day, 
the twelve- to sixteen-hour day hounds the 
life of the average pharmacist. Unless he 
has enough capital to open several stores, 
and to operate all of them successfully, he 
is chained to a business that gives him just 
enough profit for a modest living, and not 
enough margin to hire clerks to permit him 
the luxury of a private life. 

The personality of the modern drug- 
store—a traditional subject for wisecracks— 
grew out of the pharmacist’s grim struggle 
for livelihood in our competitive system. 
When the chain stores opened up many 
years ago, cut prices and “loss-leaders” be- 
low cost forced prices down to a level where 
the margin of profit became infinitesimal. 
The druggist was obliged to put in all kinds 
of lines outside his field in order to supple- 
ment his depleted income. That is how 
books, toys, every sort of beauty aid, fancy 
stationery, and luncheonettes complete with 
tables, found their way into the staid phar- 
maceutical shop. 

A long and bitter battle was fought to 
eliminate the chain drugstore on the legal 
grounds of restraint of trade, but to no avail. 
Many a trip to Albany and Washington 
was made by my father and his comrades 
to lobby for fair trade in their profession. 
But it was a losing battle, and finally the 
small independent retail druggist had to 
accept the ruggedly competitive pattern of 
today’s jack-of-all-trades drugstore. 

But don’t let the appearance of the mod- 
ern drugstore fool you. Your druggist 
knows as much, perhaps more, than the old- 
timers. In that small compartment hidden 
away behind the perfumes and the depila- 
tories, he has practically everything you 
could possibly need for what ails you. 
Although his service may not be as broad 
or as assured as my father’s (the age of 
specialization has made him too self-con- 
scious to give such complete consultative 
service, and he is much less bold about 
poaching on the doctor’s preserve), he prob- 
ably knows more—did father know about 
sulfa or penicillin? And there are druggists 
nowadays who, if you come to them with 
your troubles, are capable of saying, “Ma- 
dam, what you are really suffering from 
is an anxiety neurosis. Why don’t you con- 
sult a psychiatrist?” Could my father have 
said that? 
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M FATHER has been dead a good many 
years. Before he died, he gave up his 
retail store for the wholesale drug business. 
He made quite a bit of money, but he was 
never happy about it, and finally retired— 
and stayed retired for an entire year. And 
then he had a dream. It was a dream of a 
super-colossal drug store. A_three-decker. 
The upper level would be in the lobby of 
the Lincoln Hotel, the middle level would 
open on the street on Eighth Avenue, and 
the lower level would be in the subway 
station of the newly built Eighth Avenue 
subway. It was a beautiful dream, and it 
cost him his entire fortune before it landed 
him, broke, in a small retail store at Broad- 
way and 72nd Street. That was where he 
died, a small neighborhood druggist again, 
catering to the needs of customers who were 
also his friends. He was happiest at that. 
The three-decker dream was gilded, but he 
was restless and uneasy in it. I don’t think 
he could get the feel of a drugstore whose 
customers were transients and who passed 
out of one’s life with their purchases. I 
think he was glad to give it up. 


His days of glory were on Lenox Avenue. 
It’s thirty years since we had the store there. 
Our old neighbors have spread themselves 
all over the country now, and my mother 
is not a young woman any more. But today, 
wherever she goes, people stop her and say 
to her, “Aren’t you Mrs. D. whose husband 
had the drugstore on Lenox Avenue?” They 
remember us more often than we remember 
them. 

Several years before he died, my father 
was asked to give a course in practical phar- 
macy at the Fordham University College 
of Pharmacy. I don’t know how much he 
told them about merchandising. But I know 
he told them a great deal about human re- 
lations. To him a pharmacy was an insti 
tution—not for making a living, but for the 
welfare and benefit of its patrons. 

We've been gone from Lenox Avenue a 
lorg time. But if you ever pass there, look 
at the southwest corner of 114th Street. 
There'll be a drugstore there. There'll also 
be a sign over the front windows. Just as it 
did thirty years ago, it still says: “Diamond's 
Pharmacy.” 
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MORE TALES OF THE HASIDIM 
MARTIN BUBER 


Tue great zaddikim (zaddik: the completely 
righteous one) of the Hasidic movement, whose 
acts and sayings are here retold by a noted 
modern Jewish scholar, were the last religious 
heroes of the Judaism of Eastern Europe. 
Through the sheer force of personal example, 
they were able to rescue the masses of Ashke- 
nazim from the disillusionment created by the 
collapse of the Sabbatian Messianic movement 
of the 17th century and build a new confidence 
in religion as the full and sufficient expression 
of Jewish life. 

The stories, anecdotes, and sayings below 
conclude the selections from Martin Buber’s 


HE Baal Shem said: “I owe everything 
[ the bath. To immerse oneself is better 
than to mortify the flesh. Mortifying the 
flesh weakens the strength you need for 
devotions and teaching, the bath of immer- 
sion heightens this strength.” 


tT 1s told: When Rabbi Pinhas had become 
known, and more and more Hasidim came 
to him with their concerns, he was alarmed 
to see how much all this diverted him from 
the service of God and the study of the 
Torah. The only solution he could think 
of was that people must stop bringing their 
problems to him—and his prayer was granted. 
From that time on, he did not live with his 
fellow men—except when he prayed with the 
congregation—but kept himself apart and 
devoted himself solely to the service of his 
Lord. 

When the Feast of Tabernacles ap- 
proached, he had to let a non-Jew make his 
holiday booth, for the Jews refused to help 
him. Since he lacked the proper tools, he 
sent his wife to borrow them from a neigh- 
bor, but it was only with the greatest difh- 
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Tales of the Hasidim which began in our last 
issue. Dr. Buber’s book, of which we have been 
able to give only the briefest glimpse, will be 
published in March of this year by Schocken 
Books of New York, and it is by Schocken’s 
permission that we publish these excerpts. 
Tales of the Hasidim, of which Dr. Buber is 
in a real sense the author as well as the com- 
piler, represents the latest fruits of his forty 
years’ work as student and interpreter of the 
Hasidic movement. It is to Martin Buber’s 
talent and industry that we owe much of our 
understanding of a precious phenomenon of 


the Jewish past.—Ed. 


culty that she could get what was needed. 
When he was in the House of Study on the 
evening of the feast, he asked some way- 
farers to dine with him, as he did every 
year, but he was so thoroughly hated far 
and wide that no one would accept his 
invitation and he had to go home alone. 
When he had said the words bidding the 
holy guests, the patriarchs, to enter the 
booth that evening, he saw our Father 
Abraham standing outside like someone who 
has come to a house he is accustomed to 
visit, and only just sees that it is not the 
house he thought, and pauses in surprise. 
“What wrong have I done?” Rabbi Pinhas 
cried. 

“It is not my custom to enter a house 
where no wayfarers have come as guests,” 
our Father Abraham replied. 

From then on, Rabbi Pinhas prayed he 
might find favor in the eyes of his fellow 
men, and again his prayer was granted. 


[pe is what Rabbi Aaron of Karlin said 
concerning the words in the Scriptures: 
“. . . a ladder set up on the earth, and the 
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top of it reached to heaven”—“If a man of 
Israel has himself firmly in hand, and stands 
solidly on the earth, then his head reaches 
up to heaven.” 


DISCIPLE tells: Once, when my teacher 
A Rabbi Yehiel Mikhal was in his prayer 
room in Brody, he heard a man reciting the 
six hundred and thirteen commandments. 
He said jestingly: “Why are you reciting 
the commandments? They were given to do, 
not to recite!” I asked him what he meant 
by this, whether we are not supposed to 
teach and learn the commandments too. “In 
the case of every commandment,” he said, 
“we should try to discover how it can be 
done. Let us begin with the first of all 
commandments: ‘Be fruitful and multiply.’ 
Why do you think two verbs are used here 
instead of one?” I was silent because I was 
ashamed to speak, but when he repeated his 
question, I said: “Rashi interprets it in this 
way: If it only said ‘be fruitful,’ we might 
think that one man should always beget only 
one child.” “But then,” he objected, “it 
would be enough to say merely: ‘multiply.’” 

The son of Rabbi Zusya of Hanipol, who 
was also saying his prayers there, pointed 
out that in another passage, it is written: 
“And I will . . . make you fruitful and mul- 
tiply you,” that here also two verbs were 
used. 

“This too is difficult,” said Rabbi Mikhal 
and again put his question to me. I men- 
tioned that Rashi refers the words “and will 
multiply you” to the upright posture which 
distinguishes man from animals. 

“But what has it to do with upright pos- 
ture?” asked the rabbi. I did not know 
what: to say. He said: “This is the way 
Rabbi Mendel of Primishlan expounded the 
verse in the Mishnah: ‘He who rides the 
ass shall dismount and pray,’ that is, ‘he who 
masters the animal within him, need not 
suppress it, since—in an eternal prayer—he 
is devoted and consecrated to God in all that 
he does, and has become freed of his body.’ 
Thus man can perform bodily acts in this 
world. He can cohabit, and though—seen 
from the outside—his movements may be 
those of an animal, within he is free as an 
angel, for in what he does, he is devoted 
and consecrated to God. And this is what 
is meant by the commandment: ‘Be fruitful,’ 
not like animals—but ‘multiply,’ and that 


means be more than they! Do net walk 
bent over, but upright, and cling to God as 
the bough clings to the root, and consecrate 
your cohabitation to him. This is the will of 
God, not only to make us fruitful, but to 
multiply our powers.” 


NCE, on the Day of Atonement, the Rab- 

bi of Berditchev was praying in the syn- 
agogue of Lwow. In the middle of the Addi- 
tional Prayer, he suddenly stopped, and the 
people heard him say in Polish, in a threat- 
ening voice: “I'll show you. .. .” 

During the evening meal, the son of the 
Rabbi of Lwow said to him of Berditchev: 
“I shall not take the liberty of criticizing 
your manner of praying. But may I ask you 
one thing: How could you interrupt your 
prayer, and with Polish words at that?” 

The rabbi of Berditchev replied: “I man 
aged to down my other enemies, but this 
was the only way I could get the better of 
the prince-demon of Poland.” 


VERY year on the Day of Atonement a 
FE woman came to Berditchev to pray with 
the congregation of Rabbi Levi Yitzhak. 
Once she was delayed, and when she 
reached the House of Prayer night had al- 
ready fallen. The woman was vexed and 
sorrowful for she was certain the Evening 
Service must be over. But the rabbi had not 
even begun. He had waited for the woman 
to come—and his astonished congregation 
with him. When she grew aware that he 
had not yet recited “All Vows,” she was 
filled with great joy and said to God: “Lord 
of the world, what shall I wish you in re- 
turn for the good you have vouchsafed me! 
I wish you may have as much joy of your 
children as you have just now granted me!” 

Then—even while she was speaking—an 
hour replete with the grace of God came 
upon the world. 


en Levi Yitzhak once came to an inn 
where many merchants were stopping 
on the way to market their wares. The place 
was far from Berditchev, and so no one knew 
the zaddik. In the early morning the guests 
wanted to pray, but since there was only a 
single pair of phylacteries in the whole 
house, one after another put them on and 
rattled off his prayer and handed them on to 
the next. When they had all prayed, the 
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rabbi called the young men to him, saying 
that he wanted to ask them something. 
When they had come close, he looked grave- 
ly into their faces and said: “Ma-ma-ma, 
va-va-va. 

“What do you mean?” cried the young 
men, but he only repeated the same mean- 
ingless syllables. Then they took him for a 
fool. 

But now he said: “How is it you do not 
understand this language which you your- 
selves have just used in speaking to God?” 

For a moment the young men were taken 
aback and stood silent. Then one of them 
said: “Have you never seen a child in the 
cradle, who does not yet know how to put 
sounds together into words? Have you not 
heard him make babbling sounds, such as 
‘ma-ma-ma, va-va-va?’ All the sages and 
scholars in the world cannot understand 
him, but the moment his mother comes, she 
knows exactly what he means.” 

When the rabbi heard this answer, he be- 
gan to dance for joy. And from that time 
on, whenever on the Days of Awe he spoke 
to God in his own fashion in the midst of 
prayer, he never failed to tell this answer 
to him. 


ee Levi Yitzhak discovered that the 
girls who kneaded the dough for the un- 
leavened bread drudged from early morning 
until late at night. Then he cried aloud to 
the congregation gathered in the House of 
Prayer: “Those who hate Israel accuse us 
of baking the unleavened bread with the 
blood of Christians. But no, we bake it 
with the blood of Jews!” 


T THE close of the Day of Atonement, the 
Rabbi of Berditchev said to one of his 
Hasidim: “I know what you prayed for this 
day! On the eve, you begged God to give 
you the thousand rubles which you need in 
order to live and usually earn in the course 
of a year, all at once, at the beginning of 
the year, so that the toil and trouble of busi- 
ness may not distract you from learning and 
prayer. But in the morning you thought bet- 
ter of it and decided that if you had the 
thousand rubles all at once, you would prob- 
ably launch a new and bigger business enter- 
prise which would probably take up even 
more of your time. And so you begged to 
receive half the amount every half year. And 
before the Closing Prayer, this too seemed 





precarious to you, and you expressed the 
wish for quarterly installments so you might 
learn and pray quite undisturbed. But what 
makes you think that your learning and 
praying is needed in Heaven? Perhaps what 
is needed there is that you toil and rack 
your brains.” 


Ye Levi Yitzhak’s second name was 
Derbarmdiger, “Merciful,” and by this 
name, which was, however, not his father’s, 
he was known to the authorities and in- 
scribed in their books. And this was how it 
happened. The king issued a decree that 
everyone must add to his name a second 
name, and since the Jews were slow to obey, 
the Sheriff of Berditchev went from house 
to house to enforce the new law. When he 
crossed Rabbi Levi Yitzhak’s threshold and 
mumbled his question by rote, the zaddik 
looked at him as one human being looks 
at another—and ignoring the question—said: 
“Endeavor to imitate the quality of God. As 
he is merciful, so you too shall be merciful.” 
But the sheriff only pulled out his list and 
noted down: “First name, Levi Yitzhak; 
second name, Merciful.” 


very learned man who had heard of the 
Rabbi of Berditchev—one of those who 
boasted of being enlightened—looked him up 
in order to debate with him, as he was in the 


‘habit of doing with others, and refute his 


old-fashioned proofs for the truth of his 
faith. When he entered the zaddik’s room, 
he saw him walking up and down, a book 
in his hand, immersed in ecstatic thought. 
The rabbi took no notice of his visitor. After 
a time, however, he stopped, gave him a 
brief glance, and said: “But perhaps it is true 
after all!” 

In vain did the learned man try to rally 
his self-confidence. His knees shook, for the 
zaddik was terrible to behold, and his simple 
words were terrible to hear. But now Rabbi 
Levi Yitzhak turned to him and calmly ad- 
dressed him: “My son, the great Torah 
scholars with whom you debated wasted 
their words on you. When you left them 
you only laughed at what they had said. 
They could not set God and his kingdom on 
the table before you, and I cannot do this 
either. But, my son, only think! Perhaps it 
is true. Perhaps it is true after all!” The 
enlightened man made the utmost effort to 
reply, but the terrible “perhaps” beat on his 
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ears again and again and broke down his 
resistance. 


usyA once asked his brother, wise Rabbi 

Elimelekh: “Dear brother, in the Scrip- 
tures we read that the souls of all men were 
comprised in Adam. So we too must have 
been present when he ate the apple. I do 
not understand how I could have let him 
eat it! And how could you have let him 
eat it?” 

Elimelekh replied: “We had to, just as all 
had to. For had he not eaten, the poison 
of the snake would have remained within 
him in all eternity. He would always have 
thought: ‘All I need do is eat of this tree, 
and I shall be as God—all I need do is eat of 
this tree, and I shall be as God.’” 


HENEVER Zusya met a Jewish boy, he 
blessed him with the words: “Be 
healthy and strong as a goy.” 


USYA was once a guest in the house of the 

Rabbi of Neskhizh. Shortly after mid- 
night, the host heard sounds coming from 
his guest’s room, so he went to the door and 
listened. Zusya was running back and forth 
in the room, saying: “Lord of the world, I 
love you! But what is there for me to do? 
I can’t do anything.” And then he started 
running back and forth again, repeating the 
same thing, until suddenly he bethought 
himself and cried: “Why, I know how to 
whistle, so I shall whistle something for 
you.” But when he began to whistle, the 
Rabbi of Neskhizh grew frightened. 


His is Rabbi Zusya’s comment on the pas- 
ie in the Sayings of the Fathers: “He 
who commits one transgression has got him- 
self one accuser.” “Every sin begets an accus- 
ing angel. But I have never seen a complete 
angel spring from the sin of a devout man of 
Israel. Sometimes he lacks a head, some- 
times his body is crippled. For when a man 
of Israel believes in God, believes in him 
even while he is sinning, his heart aches, 
and what he does, he does not do with all 
his will, and so the angel never emerges 
complete.” 


a swineherd in the midst of his flock 
was playing a song on a willow-flute. He 
came close and listened until he had learned 


_ Zusya once passed a meadow where 


it and could take it away with him. In this 
way, the song of David, the shepherd boy, 
was freed from its long captivity. 


HEN Rabbi Elimelekh said the Prayer 
Wi Sanctification on the Sabbath, he 
occasionally took out his watch and looked 
at it. For in that hour, his soul threatened 
to dissolve in bliss, and so he looked at his 
watch in order to steady himself in time and 
the world. 


A MAN once asked the rav in jest: “Will 
the Messiah be a Hasid or a mitnaged?’ 
He answered: “I think, a mitnaged, for if 
he were a Hasid, the mitnagdim would not 
believe in him, but the hasidim will believe 
in him no matter what he is.” 


¢ 1s told: When Rabbi Shelomo drank tea 
or coffee, it was his custom to take a 
piece of sugar and hold it in his hand the 
entire time he was drinking. Once his son 
asked him: “Father, why do you do that? 
If you need sugar, put it in your mouth, but 
if you do not need it, why hold it in your 
hand?” 

When he had emptied his cup, the rabbi 
gave the piece of sugar he had been holding 
to his son and said: “Taste it.” The son put 
it in his mouth and was very much aston- 
ished, for there was no sweetness at all left 
in it. 

Later, when the son told this story, he 
said; “A man, in whom everything is uni- 
fied, can taste with his hand as if with his 
tongue.” 


HE cities of Pinsk and Karlin lie close to 
pa other, the one on the north, the 
other on the south bank of a river. When 
Rabbi Shelomo was a poor young man who 
taught little children in Karlin, Rabbi Levi 
Yitzhak, the later Rabbi of Berditchev, was 
the Rav of Pinsk. One day he told his ser- 
vant to go to Karlin and look for a man by 
the name of Shelomo, son of Yuta. He was 
to ask him to come to Pinsk. The servant 
inquired around for a long time. Finally, at 
the edge of the town, in a ramshackle little 
house, he found the melammed Shelomo 
and gave him his message. “I shall get there 
in time,” said Rabbi Shelomo. 

When he crossed Rabbi Levi Yitzhak’s 
threshold a few hours later, the rav rose and 
said “Blessed be he that comes,” and drew 
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up a chair for his guest himself. For an 
hour they sat opposite each other, with glow- 
ing faces, with intense eyes—in silence. 
Then they rose and laughed aloud. “What 
can they be laughing about?” thought the 
servant who had been listening at the door. 
And Rabbi Shelomo made his farewells. 

But the Hasidim said that through the 
meeting of these two, the exile, which had 
been threatening the Jews of that region, 
had been averted, and that this was the cause 
of their joyful laughter. 


aBBI Shelomo was on a journey in the 
RK company of one of his disciples. On 
the way, they stopped at an inn and sat 
down at a table. Then the rabbi gave orders 
to warm mead for him, for he liked his mead 
warm. In the meantime, soldiers arrived, 
and when they saw Jews sitting at the table, 
they told them to get up in loud, angry 
tones. “Is the mead warm yet?” the rabbi 
asked the man who served drinks. At that 
the soldiers struck the table with their fists 
and shouted: “Off with you, or else. . . !” 
The rabbi only said: “Isn’t it warm yet?” 
The leader of the soldiers drew his sword 
from the scabbard and put the blade to the 
maggid’s throat. “Because, you know, it 
mustn't get really hot!” said Rabbi Shelomo. 
Then the soldiers left the inn. 


WwW the rabbi was already living in 
Ludmir, the Russians put down a re- 
volt of the Poles in that region and pursued 
the defeated rebels right into the town. The 
Russian commander gave his men _ permis- 
sion to loot at will for two hours. It was the 
day before the Feast of the Revelation 
which, in that year, fell on a Sabbath. The 
Jews were gathered in the House of Prayer. 
Rabbi Shelomo was praying, and in such 
ecstasy that he heard and saw nothing that 
went on around him. Just then a tall cossack 
came limping along, went up to the window, 
looked in, and pointed his gun. In a ringing 
voice, the rabbi was saying the words, “for 
thine, O Lord, is the kingdom,” when his 
little grandson, who was standing beside 
him, timidly tugged at his coat, and he 
awoke from his ecstasy. But the bullet had 
already struck him in the side. “Why did 
you fetch me down?” he asked. When they 
brought him to his house and laid him down, 
he had them open the Book of Splendor at 
a certain passage and prop it up in front of 





him while they bound up his wound. It 
stayed there, open, before his eyes until the 
following Wednesday, when he died. 

Now, it is said that the name of that 
limping cossack was Armilus. And that is 
the name of the fiend who, according to the 
old tradition, is to kill the Messiah, son of 
Joseph. 


A WOMAN came to Rabbi Israel, the mag- 
gid of Koznitz, and told him, with many 
tears, that she had been married a dozen 
years and still had not borne a son. “What 
are you willing to do about it?” he asked 
her. She did not know what to say. 

“My mother,” so the maggid told her, 
“was aging and still had no child. Then she 
heard that the holy Baal Shem was stopping 
over in Apt in the course of a journey. She 
hurried to his inn and begged him to pray 
she might bear a son. “What are you willing 
to do about it?’ he asked. ‘My husband is a 
poor bookbinder,’ she replied, ‘but I do have 
one fine thing that I shall give to the rabbi.’ 
She went home as fast as she could and 
fetched her good cape, her ‘Katinka,’ which 
was carefully stowed away in a chest. But 
when she returned to the inn with it, she 
heard that the Baal Shem had already left 
for Mezbizh. She immediately set out after 
him and since she had no money to ride, she 
walked from town to town with her ‘Katin- 
ka’ until she came to Mezbizh. The Baal 
Shem took the cape and hung it on the wall. 
‘It is well,’ he said. My mother walked all 
the way back, from town to town, until she 
reeched Apt. A year later, I was born.” 

“I too,” cried the woman, “will bring you 
a good cape of mine so that I may get a son.” 

“That won’t work,” said the maggid. “You 
heard the story. My mother had no story to 
go by.” 


HEN Israel] was seven years old, he 
Wiendied in the Talmud School by day, 
but in the evening he went to the House of 
Study and studied on his own. The first 
night of Hanukah, his father did not permit 
him to go to the House of Study, for he sus- 
pected him of wanting to play a certain 
game, popular at this season, with the other 
boys. But since he had neither a book nor a 
candle at home, he promised his father to 
stay in the House of Study only as long as 
it took a three-penny candle to burn down. 
Now, either other candles were burning in 
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the room, or the angels, who rejoiced in the 
studying of the boy, kept the three-penny 
candle miraculously alight—at any rate, the 
boy remained in the House of Study long 
after he was supposed to. When he finally 
came home, his father beat him until the 
blood came. 

“And did you not tell your father that you 
were studying all that time?” they asked the 
maggid when he told the story many years 
after. 

“I might have told him, of course,” he 
answered. “And my father would have be- 
lieved me, for he knew that I never lied. 
But is it right to use the greatness of the 
Torah to save one’s own skin?” 


wy rabbi of Koznitz said to God: “Lord 
of the world, I beg of you to redeem 
Israel. And if you do not want to do that, 
then redeem the goyim.” 


RICH man once came to the maggid of 
Koznitz. 

“What are you in the habit of eating?” 
the maggid asked. 

“I am modest in my demands,” the rich 
man replied. “Bread and salt, and a drink 
of water are all I need.” 

“What are you thinking of!” the rabbi re- 
proved him. “You must eat roast meat and 
drink mead like all rich people.” And he did 
not let the man go until he had promised to 
do as he said. Later the Hasidim asked him 
the reason for this odd request. 

“Not until he eats meat,” said the maggid, 
“will he realize that the poor man needs 
bread. As long as he himself eats bread, he 
will think the poor man can live on stones.” 


r 1s told that once, when the maggid of 
| Koznitz was praying, Adam, the first man, 
came to him and said: “You have atoned for 
your share in my sin—now won’t you atone 
for my share in it, too?” 


HE Hasidim tell: When the soul of the 
Seer of Lublin was created, it was en- 
dowed with the power of gazing from one 
end of the world to the other. But when it 
saw the great mass of evil, it knew that it 


could not bear this burden and begged to be 


relieved of its gift. Then its power was 
limited to seeing everything within a radius 
of fSur' miles. 

In his youth,*htekept his eyes closed for 
seven years, save duting thehours of praying 
and learning, so that he might not see any- 
thing unseemly. This made his eyes weak 
and nearsighted. 

When he looked at anyone's forehead, or 
at his note of request, he saw to the root of 
his soul and beyond it to the first man. He 
saw whether that soul came from Abel or 
from Cain, saw how often, in its wanderings, 
it had assumed bodily shape, what had been 
destroyed or bettered in each incarnation, in 
what sin it had become entangled, and to 
what virtue it had ascended. 

Once, when he was visiting Rabbi Mor- 
decai of Neskhizh, they spoke of this power. 
The Rabbi of Lublin said: “The fact that I 
see in each what he has done lessens my love 
for Israel. And so, I beg you to do some- 
thing to have this power taken from me.” 

The Rabbi of Neskhizh replied: “The 
words in the Gemara hold for whatever 
Heaven decrees: ‘Our God gives, but he does 
not take back.’” 


N LUBLIN lived a great sinner. Whenever 
he wanted to talk to the rabbi, he readily 
consented and conversed with him as if with 
a man of integrity and one who was a close 
friend. Many of the Hasidim were annoyed 
at this, and one said to the other: “Is it pos- 
sible that our rabbi, who has only to look 
once into a man’s face to know his life from 
first to last, to know the very origin of his 
soul, does not see that this fellow is a sinner? 
And if he does see it, that he considers him 
worthy to speak to and associate with?” Fi- 
nally, they summoned up courage to go to 
the rabbi himself with their question. He an- 
swered them: “I know all about him as well 
as you. But you know how I love gayety 
and hate dejection. And this man is so great 
a sinner! Others repent the moment they 
have sinned, are sorry for a moment, and 
then return to their folly. But he knows no 
regrets and no doldrums, but lives in his 
happiness as in a tower. And it is the radi- 
ance of his happiness that overwhelms my 
heart.” 
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WHAT IS SOCIOLOGY’S JOB? 


A Report of a Conference 


NATHAN GLAZER 


HE recent annual meeting of the 

American Sociological Society in Chi 

cago (Hotel Stevens, December 27- 
30) brought together perhaps 1,000 people who 
call themselves sociologists—mostly professors, 
instructors, and graduate students, but also gov- 
ernment employees and researchers on the staffs 
of foundations. This typical gathering, coming 
hard upon a year of fairly thorough reading of 
the sociological journals for this department, ir- 
resistibly tempts this writer to generalizations— 
I hope not too hasty or undocumented—on the 
present state of the profession, and upon how 
(and how well) American sociology is holding 
up its end as a division in the growing army 
of social science. 

Chicago seems inevitably to play host to 
a number of these official get-to-gethers held 
by almost every scholarly society around Christ- 
mas and New Year’s. This year at the Stevens 
Hotel, while sociologists were registering at one 
end of a corridor, geologists were finishing up 
business at the other. Newcomers getting into 
the wrong end of the corridor were immediately 
aware of their error. Obviously these prosper- 
ous, self-assured men, who would have looked 
quite at home at a business association conven- 
tion, were no sociologists. 

Sociologists create rather a different atmos- 
phere. At their end of the corridor was an 
ear-shaking hubbub, a whirl and crush of hu- 
manity, rising to a crescendo scarcely distin- 
guishable from the general disorder when ses- 
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sions let out. The practiced eye, bringing order 
out of apparent chaos, could see that the fastest 
moving molecules in the booming confusion 
were the graduate students and young instruc- 
tors, often passing through the crowd in chains 
toward certain stationary points. These sta- 
tionary points were professors at important uni- 
versities, former presidents of the association, 
writers of important books or textbooks—those, 
in short, who had arrived, and now had the 
power to dispense fellowships and faculty ap- 
pointments. These men rarely went in to hear 
papers read; neither, on the other hand, did 
many of the younger men in the field. 

It seems pretty well established that sociologi- 
cal conventions carry on their employment- 
service functions with abnormal confusion. A 
few blocks away at the Palmer House, where 
the anthropologists were meeting, everything 
was much calmer. (Of course, there are fewer 
anthropologists.) And at the Stevens itself, the 
young sociologists who were offering themselves 
on what they wryly called the “slave market” 
(starting salaries for instructors carrying a full 
teaching load average about $2500) often ob- 
served that the economists and psychologists 
ordered these things much better: they drew 
up, in advance of their meetings, lists of avail- 
akie appointments, and of available candidates 
and their qualifications. 

The disorganization of the sociological job- 
market perhaps reflects the field itself. The 
field of anthropology, for example, is neatly 
divided into four specific disciplines; it produces 
well-shaped pegs fitting into clearly defined 
holes, reducing tension and uncertainty. Soci- 
ology, however, covers a much more variegated 
assortment of disciplines, including many bits 
and pieces that the other social sciences do not 
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cover, picked up in the course of a fifty-year 
history. One doesn’t know whether a sociolo- 
gist is a social philosopher, a statistician, a 
social worker, a population specialist, a crim- 
inologist, a family-study expert, or a combi- 
nation of some or all of these; more disturbing, 
one doesn’t know which of the many ap- 
proaches in sociology he has been trained in. 
(This is where personal introductions come in.) 
The heavy doors leading into the ballrooms 
and dining-rooms suddenly cut off the noise 
from the corridor. Here papers are being de- 
livered and discussions are being held. There 
are always too many sessions going on at the 
same time, but the most important one is gen- 
erally located in the large North Ballroom. 


HERE, on the first day, the meeting’s most 
T exciting paper was delivered by Professor 
Herbert Blumer of the University of Chicago. 
It was part of a session called “Social Theory,” 
which was devoted to the influence of sociologi- 
cal theory on work in the practical fields of 
race relations, public-opinion testing, and in- 
dustrial relations. There was a rather lively 
interest in the meeting, not only because of the 
stature of the speakers, but also because all 
these fields now engage many sociologists, what 
with the current substantial flow of funds for 
research in these particular fields from private 
foundations, industry, and government. 

Professor E. Franklin Frazier of Howard 
University, one of the country’s leading soci- 
ologists, and a Negro, led off with the discus- 
sion of race relations. Some of the so-called 
“fathers” of American sociology, and their con- 
temporaries who concentrated on the study of 
race relations, Dr. Frazier showed, had held 
some rather unscientific views on race relations 
and on the Negroes, views that anyone who 
has recently taken an elementary course in 
anthropology could easily prove false. How did 
they fall into such error? According to Dr. 
Frazier, they were merely supplying ration- 
alizations for the existing Southern state of 
affairs: at that time, in the early part of the 
2oth century, Negro-white relationships had 
achieved an equilibrium based on Negro sub- 
ordination, and sociologists reflected this in 
their thinking. With the World War and the 
heavy Negro migration to the North, this equi- 
librium was broken, and sociology, in the per- 
son of Robert E. Park and his students, was 
affected by the new situation: it now studied 
the dynamic situation in the North, rather than 


made rationalizations for the static situation in 
the South, and produced a theory forecasting a 
gradual accommodation between the races, with 
a lessening in social distance and the gradual 
breakdown of the Negro’s caste status. Finally, 
a third phase in race-relations study has recently 
emerged, the approach in terms of class and 
caste, rather than race and race attitudes per se, 
of Lloyd Warner and his students. 

Dr. Frazier seemed to be suggesting that 
changes in the way sociologists have approached 
the study of race relations may be ascribed to 
external social developments as well as to soci 
ology’s own development toward greater ob 
jectivity, consistency, accuracy, and concern 
with scientific method. Perhaps one has a right 
to infer from this that another change in the 
actual race-relations situation could make un 
fashionable the present progressive tenor of race 
relations study. However, since in this session, 
as in almost all the others, there was no time 
for discussion from the floor, it was not easy 
to decide how the sociologists in the audience 
reacted to Dr. Frazier’s analysis. 

Public-opinion and attitude studies were the 
assignment of Professor Alfred McClung Lee 
of Wayne University. Dr. Lee pointed to the 
increasing interest of business and government 
in utilizing the new techniques of scientific 
sampling, question construction, interviewing, 
and so on—all hardly more than ten years old— 
in gauging public opinion and public taste, and 
the increasing participation of sociology depart 
ments in such work. However, the science of 
attitude testing, Dr. Lee showed, is still faced 
with unimaginable difficulties in every step of 
the process of finding out what people really 
think. To take just one of these problems: 
interviewers are generally selected from middle- 
class college-trained persons. Now, when such a 
person asks a lower-class, and a middle-class, 
and an upper-class person the same question, 
he asks it in three rather different social con- 
texts: the upper-class person may feel superior, 
the lower-class one inferior, to the interviewer. 
How does this affect results? Dr. Lee suggests 
that perhaps interviewers themselves should be 
made up of a cross section of the particular 
population they interview. But then we would 
still have to worry about the “stranger” effect: 
won't questioning by a stranger distort results, 
especially for certain questions? (As in so 
many fields in sociology, while some men are 
acutely aware of the deficiencies in current 
practice from a theoretical point of view, most 
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investigators seem content to supply their clients 
with practical results, without too much con- 
sideration for or awareness of the possible dis- 
torting factors.) The effect of much current 
public-opinion testing practice—the questions it 
asks, the way it asks them, and the way it in- 
terprets answers—Dr. Lee concluded, is to aid 
the current trend toward discussion of crucial 
issues in meaningless generalities, or in gen- 
eralities that mean completely different things 
to different people. The results of much of this 
work thus lend themselves to distortion and 
are indeed used by commercial and political 
interests for their own ends. 


noressor Blumer’s paper on “Sociological 

Theory in Industrial Relations” was- cer- 
tainly on a topical subject. At this very meet- 
ing, the study of factory life was to be recog- 
nized as one of the main branches of sociology 
by the establishment of a section of “industrial 
sociology” in the Society. Two full sessions at 
the meeting were to be devoted to papers in 
the new field. 

Dr. Blumer began by asserting that it was 
all just a fad—like others that had come and 
gone. The researchers were naive in their ap- 
proach to industrial relations. Relations be- 
tween workers and managers were what is 
centrally important in the field, and, looked 
at realistically, this in turn meant relations be- 
tween great bureaucracies, in which the in- 
dividual worker or management representative, 
the focus of study of present-day industrial 
sociology, became insignificant. Further, these 
relations were uncrystallized, dynamic, mobile; 
a state of constant tension in industry reflected 
the necessary conflict between workers and 
management. Unless industrial sociology con- 
centrated on the dynamic relations between the 
two great sets of bureaucracies, it would be 
useless. 

Dr. Blumer then listed five theoretical orien- 
tations that have guided sociological research in 
industry, all of which were, by his criteria, 
inadequate: (1) the approach in terms of “cul- 
ture,” which looks at industrial relations as if 
they were a body of habitual routines or cul- 
tural norms; (2) the approach which treats 
industrial relations as a relatively fixed structure 
of stratified status relationships; (3) the ap- 
proach which sees long-range social trends— 
class, status, technology—as determining in- 
dustrial relations; (4) the “human relations” 
approach, in which industrial relations are 





broken down into relations between individuals; 
(5) the approach which treats industrial re- 
lations as a product of individual attitudes and 
feelings. 

After thus sweepingly eliminating every the- 
oretical orientation used so far to study in- 
dustrial relations, as well as a few that haven't 
been, Dr. Blumer frankly admitted he had no 
alternative theory to guide future research. 
None of our social theory, he asserted, is 
adapted to modern dynamic society. Unguided 
observation is, of course, not enough. What 
was necessary was to have open-minded ob- 
servers, with a background in which great 
bodies of interrelated data had been absorbed, 
approach the new subject. And we did not 
train that kind of social scientist. 

There is one point of general importance 
that can be made against Dr. Blumer’s criticism 
—much of it well-deserved—of the factory re- 
search. He could well attack industrial research 
for avoiding the study of top-level management- 
union relations, and their unavoidable impact 
on relations in the shop. But is there no value 
at all in the study of the smallest work-groups 
in the single plant or department in industry? 
It would seem that many of these studies, be- 
cause they do avoid top-level relationships, 
might have a validity transcending some of the 
special conditions of present-day capitalist so- 
ciety. In such studies we can sometimes isolate 
problems in industry that would remain no 
matter what changes occurred at the top level, 
whether it was towards “socialism,” “state capi- 
talism” or “fascism.” For example, we have 
such problems as the relations possible between 
persons in authority and rank and file; the psy- 
chological effects of monotonous work; the 
psychological effects of exercising authority and 
of being subject to authority; the relation be- 
tween “material” and “prestige” rewards; and 
so on. 

It is interesting to speculate as to why the 
sociologists enjoyed Dr. Blumer so much, even 
though his indictment let hardly anyone off. 
Of course everyone likes a dramatic and well- 
timed performance. But suffering as sociolo- 
gists do from continual insecurity as to the real 
value of their work, there was probably also the 
pleasure of hearing someone boldly, openly, and 
without academic politeness express so many 
of the doubts that crowd just below their 
threshold of verbalization. 

Let us try to explore the meaning of this 
reaction. 
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DESCRIBE the situation very schemati- 
[ ew sociological papers and sociologists at 
these gatherings tend to fall into two groups: 
the majority discusses social problems, ways of 
studying social problems, and results of studies 
of social problems (“social problem” means 
crime, juvenile delinquency, divorce, race re- 
lations, absenteeism and restriction of output 
in industry, and so on). The second group, 
a small minority, attacks the first for making 
implicit or unexamined assumptions that viti- 
ate its conclusions. The first group (we are 
still being very schematic) is often called “em- 
pirical,” the second “theoretical” (the labels are 
non-descriptive). And, to distinguish them 
further, the persons in the first group seem to 
select the problems they study because they are 
traditional or obvious; while persons in the 
second group will select problems for study be- 
cause they want to verify certain hunches about 
society (called “hypotheses”), or collect ev- 
idence for large theoretical generalizations about 
society. If we were to be historical, we might 
say that the first group descends from the social 
work and humanitarian elements that made up 
a good section of the sociologists forty years ago; 
the second from such sharp observers of society 
as Marx, Durkheim, and Weber, who tried to 
discover broad generalizations about social struc- 
ture and social change, by which many diverse 
problems of society—including those that oc- 
cupy the first group—might be illuminated. At 
the sessions, these two tendencies, which we 
have suggested only approximately, rubbed 
against each other again and again. 

Dr. William P. Kolb, of Tulane University, 
in a comment on the session we have described, 
stated that he was disappointed to discover, on 
returning to sociology after a lapse of a few 
years, that the focus of interest seemed to have 
shifted away from the attempt to build up a 
body of social theory and toward the consider- 
ation of specific problems. As one of the losses 
suffered in the shift from theory, Dr. Kolb 
pointed to the field of marriage and the family: 
There the concept of the “happy” family is 
widely used. In empirical studies seeking to 
discover what “makes” a happy family, it is 
assumed that absence of conflict is a sufficient 
index to happiness (it is also assumed that “suc- 
cessful” marriages are those that last the long- 
est). Yet, said Dr. Kolb, marriages without 
conflict could conceal serious effects on the per- 
sonalities of the individuals involved. Were 
these also “happy” marriages? Here, sociologists 
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had not thought through or worked out the- 
oretically their concepts of “happiness” or 
“success” in marriage; failing that, they had 
simply accepted the official or conventional. cri- 
teria of society, and had unconsciously chosen 
the end of the stable family over the end of 
the free development of the individual. 

In a similar vein, Professor Robert K. Merton 
of Columbia criticized a paper by Professor 
Robert C. Angell of Michigan, “Factors in the 
Social Integration of American Cities.” Pro- 
fessor Angell’s paper reported on an elaborate 
attempt to discover what statistic or statistics 
on urban life would most accurately measure 
the social integration of cities. His conclusion, 
after correlating many possible factors with each 
other, was that crime rates and rates of social 
welfare activities were the best guides to the 
degree of social integration. On using these 
two sets of rates, it turned out that Northern 
and Eastern cities were more socially integrated 
than Southern cities. 

The main target of criticism here is the as 
sumption that crime, juvenile delinquency, etc., 
necessarily point to a lack of “social integra- 
tion.” Might not a community be very well 
integrated around norms of unconventional be 
havior? (An American sociologist once called 
the criminal “the genius of the slums.”.) What, 
really, do we mean by social integration? If 
we have in mind a concept referring to satis 
fying kinds of social relations, then many in 
dices that have been used to discover social inte- 
gration are valueless. Other indices might yet 
show upper-class suburbs to be as “uninte- 
grated” as slums, just as Edwin H. Sutherland, 
by going beyond the court’s register of crime, 
found crime where other criminologists had 
never discovered any. Here again, the theoret- 
ical problem of thinking through the concept of 
social integration seems to have been dodged, 
and society’s evaluation has substituted for ob 
jective definition. 

We will adduce only one more comment on 
this theme, by Dr. Peter Andreas Munch of the 
University of Oslo. Dr. Munch was scheduled 
as the last speaker at the last session of the meet- 
ing, one devoted to the theoretical considera- 
tions that affect the sociologist’s choice of a re- 
search problem, his conduct of the research, and 
his application of the findings. Dr. Munch 
commented that the papers he had just heard 
dealt with practical considerations affecting re- 
search rather than theoretical (broad, basic) 
considerations. He was surprised, he continued, 
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at the “optimistic” bias of sociological work in 
America (Dr. Everett C. Hughes of Chicago, 
commenting on a paper in industrial relations, 
had used the same words). Sociologists seemed 
to feel that their work only had value if it 
could be used to create a happy social life; and 
they seemed to feel that they had it within their 
power to do so. The idea “science for science’s 
sake” had little place in American sociology. 


R. MUNCH had put his finger on an essen- 
D) tial characteristic of American sociology— 
and perhaps, as others have pointed out, of 
American thought in general. Americans have 
been called a pragmatic, practical, anti- 
theoretical people. This “failing” has had its 
virtues, even in sociology, where it may have 
been responsible for the development of certain 
refined techniques—as, for example, in public- 
opinion testing. But this orientation also meant, 
as C. Wright Mills once pointed out, that 
American sociologists looked not at society, but 
at its “problems.” They were unable to see 
classes, statuses, basic motivations and patterns, 
except through European eyes or European 
formulations. Instead, they saw crime, divorce, 
poverty, juvenile delinquency, the breakdown 
of the family, (most recently) absenteeism and 
restriction of production, and so on, as ex- 
crescences on the body of an unquestioned and 
unexamined society. 

Of course, the kind of American sociologist 
we have referred to is an “ideal type” (to use 
sociological language for an extreme case) and 
will not often be found in the flesh. For no 
one denies that it is essential to combine 
“theory” with “practice,” “concepts” with “em- 
pirical work,” “science” with “common sense.” 
Yet when we proceed from the realm of talk 
to that of research all this agreement seems 
without effect; and the typical work of Ameri- 
can sociologists (not the best) continues to be 
studies in well worn paths, either proving noth- 
ing because their theoretical underpinnings are 
naive and confused, or proving the same thing 
over and over again. And while we probably 
have in America more sociologists, more classes 
in sociology, more students in sociology, and 
more man-hours of work being performed in 
sociology than in all the rest of the world to- 
gether, it is questionable whether our contribu- 
tion to the understanding of society equals that 
of a few French and German scholars. 

The atmosphere of American thought does 
not, however, explain enough. Nor does the 





theory that American sociologists are afraid of 
the possible anti-status quo implications of 
their work illuminate the specific reasons for 
their sterility. Rather, we would assert, Amer- 
cian sociology stands in need of a divorce be- 
tween social science and an atomistic social 
meliorism—between the effort to understand 
society and the effort to patch it up. For while 
the two have historically been of great value 
and stimulation to each other, at this stage in- 
terest in bits-and-pieces social improvement, de- 
signed to show sociology’s “value,” seems to be 
strangling social science. It is unquestionably 
important to plot the distribution of juvenile 
delinquents, broken homes, relief cases, and 
make correlations between them—important, 
however, for the community. For after this has 
been done ten or twenty times for ten or twenty 
communities, the study of such questions can 
only add to our knowledge of society if it is set 
in a framework of generalizations about society 
—“theory.” 

Yet almost every sociology department in this 
country is under subtle pressure, from students, 
trustees, school administration, and community, 
to engage in such activities to the detriment of 
work in newer and fresher fields. The young 
scholar setting up a department of sociology in 
a college which has never had it Cit is still 
being done every year) can, if he wishes, teach 
a course in basic social theories. On the other 
hand, if he teaches a course in marriage and 
the family, he gets an immediate response from 
the students (“The impetus for these courses 
has apparently been supplied by the insistent 
demand of students for this type of instruction, 
rather than by professors who felt they had 
something important to contribute in this field” 
—Mirra Komarovsky and Willard Waller, 
“Studies in the Family,” American Journal of 
Sociology, May 1945). And if he conducts a 
social survey of the community and suggests a 
program to reduce juvenile delinquency, he 
establishes good relations with community lead- 
ers and trustees, and proves to the administra- 
tion what a useful adjunct the sociology depart- 
ment is. Under the circumstances, how many 
students will emerge with any awareness of 
the really significant work and thought with 
which sociology has illuminated the essential 
features of our society? 


[' ONE is trying to find out “what is wrong 
with American sociology,” one must go to 
the grass roots—the ordinary undergraduate de- 
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partment. Here one will discover, for example, 
why even though American sociology seems to 
be interested in “social problems,” it rarely 
touches such fundamental problems of our so- 
ciety as have emerged in the past two decades 
of depression, fascism, and global war. One 
thinks of the increasing concentration of eco- 
nomic and political power; the meaning of war 
and the preparation for war in modern society, 
and its impact on different classes; the implica- 
tions of cultural uniformity and mass culture; 
the fate of ethnic cultures and ethnic groups; 
pathological political movements. Sociology 
remains focused on problems at a community 
level, and, for the most part, problems that 
have come within the purview of social work. 

Every graduate school of sociology has to 
reckon with the fact that most of its students 
have received their “training” in institutions 
and from teachers under the kinds of practical 
pressures we described. As a result, they are 
unacquainted with the chief names in sociology, 
let alone the dozen or two important and basic 
books in the field. They have been reading 
textbooks instead. But the very notion of text- 
books (which presume to offer crystallized 
truth) is absurd in the present immature state 
of the social sciences. It is no wonder that 
when graduate students do their research they 
are so often unable to see how their problem 
links up with other problems, or how it evolves 
from a social setting and illuminates that set- 
ting. Consequently, even if the research is done 
carefully and well, it is often dificult to know 
what it means and to connect with similar 
research. 

At the meetings, awareness of these problems 
was by no means uncommon; the intelligence 
displayed in private conversation was often 
far above the pedestrian quality of work. Alas, 
this is no portent of better days, for the pres- 
sures to follow in the dull paths of predecessors 
are universal and continuous throughout the 
young sociologist’s career. He will be advised 


to select as his thesis topic something less inter- 
esting or vital to him than many others would 
be; but the suggested topic, treated with the ap 
propriate array of questionnaires and statistical 
techniques (so often highly inappropriate), is 
the better path to the academic better ‘ole. And 
even when he is established, and has a little 
breathing-spell from classwork to do some in- 
dependent research, the availability of funds 
restricts his subject. As a consequence, one 
observes a widespread cynicism among younger 
men concerning the possibility of useful work; 
and one also learns to look hopefully behind the 
prescribed uninspiring facades to discover some 
of the best work being done in the field. 

Hence the constant drumbeat of criticism by 
a few capable and brilliant men against the 
general level of sociological work. Many things 
could be done to improve the situation: for 
example, one could set up a committee to pass 
on or eliminate textbooks (but that would 
probably cut into the income of the members 
of the committee); one could set up a com- 
mittee to go through the entire field of sociology 
and weed out valid from invalid empirical work; 
one could set up a committee to go through the 
field and list hypotheses, cataloguing for each 
the empirical work already done and suggesting 
empirical work that remained to be done. This 
kind of talk has been prevalent for years. But 
no trend is yet on the horizon that promises to 
change the general picture in sociology in the 
near future. 

If the average level of performance in the 
field had to be depended on to attract new stu- 
dents capable of carrying forward the future of 
sociology, one could indeed despair. Fortu 
nately, however, there is always, as stronger 
lodestars, the challenge of the field itself, the 
fact that it alone deals in the scientific tradition 
with the largest and most profound questions 
of society, and the presence of a handful of 
men whose work shows sociology’s high poten 
tial. 
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Adolph S. Ochs 


To THE Eprror o—f COMMENTARY: 

The article in the January number of Com- 
MENTARY entitled “The Americanism of Adolph 
S. Ochs” has, as you know, provoked grave 
dissent and concern. In the interest of Com- 
MENTARY itself, I gladly accede to your sug- 
gestion that I write for publication these ob- 
servations amplifying what I have said to you. 

By way of preface I repeat my conviction 
that Commentary has established itself under 
your editorship as a dignified, useful, and po- 
tent magazine. It is, moreover, my belief that 
the authority of the editor must not be tram- 
meled by ukase of the publisher. You carry 
every month the legend: “The opinions and 
views expressed by Commentary’s contributors 
and editors are their own and do not necessari- 
ly express the Committee’s viewpoint or po- 
sition.” 

Yet there are certain limitations which | 
think the editor should impose upon himself 
consistent with the fundamentals of free dis- 
cussion. To take a reductio ad absurdum: If 
a notorious anti-Semite offered you an article 
blatantly attacking Jewry, I am sure that your 
own sense of fitness would cause you to remem- 
ber that the claim to free discussion should not 
be the key to unlock your door to such a con- 
tributor. 

With this introduction I state the reasons 
which impel me to believe that this article on 
Adolph Ochs should not have been published. 

The biographical note of the author refers 
to his “ironic insight.” Now irony is a treach- 
erous weapon. There is an old couplet by Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague which suggests that 
the wounds of satire should come from a 
weapon so keen that they should be neither 
felt nor seen. And when that subtlety is miss- 
ing, irony too often lapses into opprobrium that 
needlessly inflicts deep wounds without any 
compensating advantage whatever. Basic wis- 
dom tends to degenerate into surface smartness. 
The evidence, I submit, sustains such an in- 
dictment of this article. 

The writer resorts to the conventional tech- 
nique of the caricaturist, who does not paint a 
portrait, but takes well-established character- 
istics, distorts some of them out of proportion, 
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ignores others, and evolves thereby an object 
of ridicule or detestation. 

The biographer of Mr. Ochs indulged in no 
panegyric. “One looks in vain,” he writes, “for 
those inspirations of genius that have immor- 
talized great artists, great philosophers, and 
great soldiers.” 

Building on this and the Times’ slogan, “All 
the News That’s Fit to Print,” your contrib 
utor takes a fling at “respectability.” It is, he 
says, only a “minor virtue,” and he taunts: 
“When was genius ever respectable?” 

That sense of respectability prompted Adolph 
Ochs to exclude from his advertising columns 
indecent advertising, while some of his com- 
petitors were battening upon its proceeds—and 
that at a time of desperate financial need; to 
refuse to accept city advertising from a Tam 
many Hall administration lest it be deemed by 
some that it might interfere with the political 
independence of his editorial page; similarly to 
refuse an offer of the Republican National 
Committee to buy and circulate a million copies 
of his paper; to write to an inquiring advertiser 
that it was his determination never to discuss 
with an advertiser the editorial policy of his 
paper; to take upon his own shoulders with 
heroic self-sacrifice an editorial blunder, com- 
mitted in his absence, ineptly suggesting ap- 
peasement with Austria at the time of the 
First World War. Such respectability is shot 
through and through with elements of moral 
grandeur which I commend as worthy of 
emulation. 

Your contributor then uses another technique 
of the iconoclast—to appear fair in a partial 
statement and follow with a blow which seems 
unfair. He proclaims, to the credit of Mr. Ochs, 
that under him “the Times became more than 
a newspaper; it became a newspaper of record”; 
that “he started a business, and developed a 
public institution.” But then, after this short 
show of fairness, he adds: “He built a veri- 
table temple, a journalistic cathedral dedicated— 
alas—to a Roman Deity, Status Quo.” 

The innuendo from this and kindred passages 
is of an Ochs bowing before the seats of the 
mighty and truckling only to the rich and pow- 
erful. 

What are the facts? 

Mr. Ochs’ life is in a very real sense a saga 
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of America. His first struggle of importance 
was in the life of a Tennessee city in the Re- 
construction period. 1 spent my youth in your 
birthplace and mine, an Alabama city, a gen- 
eration later. Yet even then I could sense the 
overwhelming impetus, born of the instinct of 
self-preservation, that impelled men to stand 
firm against the removal of the ancient land- 
marks. And in that sense Adolph Ochs was a 
conservative. It may be that someone can fairly 
argue that he was over-conservative. But the 
thrust here is over and beyond that—that he 
stood against all liberal and truly democratic 
processes. 

Without the slightest suggestion that your 
contributor is a Communist, I do suggest that 
the method is that of the party line, which 
seeks by this kind of half-truth to make qual- 
ities which in their proper setting are virtues, 
appear, by throwing them out of true focus, to 
be grave and vicious defects of character. 

Indeed, in truth, for many years the Times 
under Mr. Ochs followed this objective which 
he announced: “to give the news impartially, 
without fear or favor, regardless of any party, 
sect or interest involved; to make the columns 
of the New York Times a forum for the con- 
sideration of all questions of public importance, 
and to that end to invite intelligent discussion 
from all shades of opinion.” 

The editorial page of the Times was thus 
for years neither conservative nor radical nor 
progressive. It was planned as a source of in- 
formation and a forum for all shades of opinion. 
It thus fell short of championing progressive 
causes; it certainly did not champion reaction- 
ary causes. It may be granted that this was 
not the philosophy of a crusader; it is factually 
incorrect to suggest that it was the fawning of 
a toady. 

The same mechanisms are disclosed in your 
contributor’s appraisal of Adolph Ochs as a Jew. 

Now, I personally differ, as your contributor 
does, with Mr. Ochs in his statement, “Religion 
is all I stand for as a Jew. I know of no other 
definition for a Jew except religion.” I believe 
that this is as faulty a concept in one direction 
as the insistence on Jewish nationalism by a 
small but vocal minority is on the other. And 
yet I challenge the right of this satirist to in- 
timate that this misconception of Mr. Ochs’ 
grew out of his servile and “undiluted Ameri- 
canism” at which “a fellow Jew can only smile.” 

No expert in irony has any right to sneer at 
an honestly held belief and to follow that sneer 
by an attempt to attribute to its holder the 
mental dishonesty of espousing a view merely 
as an act of snobbishness. 

To say that Mr. Ochs’ munificent contribu- 
tion to the Hebrew Union College was followed 


by a gift to the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
of $10,000, for the purchase of a candelabra as 
a “propitiatory offering,” is an insult to his 
memory based on nothing in the record. 

And the vice of this is accentuated by the 
slur on the American Council for Judaism, 
with the implication that Mr. Sulzberger, at 
least, is subject to that slur. I disagree with 
the American Council for Judaism in certain 
essentials, just as your contributor does; I de 
fend its right to assert its beliefs without sub 
jection to the imputation of evil motive, which 
has become a dangerous and distressing fea 
ture of Jewish ideological controversy. If the 
author had investigated, he would have found 
it to be a fact that for some of the reasons of 
our disapproval of the Council Mr. Sulzberger 
had resigned from the American Council for 
Judaism. 

To pile Pelion on Ossa, there is the implica 
tion that the Jews connected with the Times 
were in some way responsible for a proposal 
that Felix Frankfurter pass up his right to sit 
on the Supreme Court bench. That canard has 
long since been exploded. 

And then comes the final thrust. I quote 
your contributor: “ “What will the Gentile say?’ 
is hardly a slogan by which a people may e 
press itself or contribute its particular and us. 
ful genius to others.” The implication is that 
that was the sole motivation of the attitude of 
Mr. Ochs. It was one motivation—and it should 
be. A decent respect for the opinions of man 
kind is a consideration fairly to be taken into 
account by every man who occupies a respon 
sible post. Only those who merely write and 
do not assume responsibility for action can af 
ford to ignore it. It becomes a vice only if it is 
exaggerated to the point of appeasement of 
other groups at the expense of conviction and 
principle. 

There was nothing of that appeasement in 
the Judaism of Adolph Ochs. At the conven 
tion of the Union of American Hebrew Con 
gregations in 1927 he said: “What we as a re 
ligious people have preserved through cen 
turies of oppression is rapidly becoming the 
accepted concept of the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man.” And in Will Du- 
rant’s book On the Meaning of Life there is 
included in a letter from Mr. Ochs this noble 
statement: 

“To make myself clearly understood, if I 
were able to do so, would take more time and 
thought than I can give the matter now. Suf- 
fice it for me to say that I inherited good health 
and sound moral principles; I found pleasure 
in work that came to my hand and in doing it 
conscientiously; I found joy and satisfaction 
in being helpful to my parents and others, and 
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in thus making my life worth while found 
happiness and consolation. My Jewish home 
life and religion gave me a spiritual uplift and 
a sense of responsibility to my subconscious 
better self—which I think is the God within 
me. The Unknowable, the Inexplicable. This 
makes me believe I am more than an animal, 
and that this life cannot be the end of our 
spiritual nature.” 

A fair man can disagree, as I do, with the 
limitations which Mr. Ochs imposed on his 
Jewishness; but a fair man cannot fail to admit 
and to proclaim the essential nobility of his 
religious Jewishness. 

I have not attempted to cover the entire con- 
tent of the article under discussion. I have 
taken a few instances as typical. I find in it 
many other instances of unfairness, which 
could be demonstrated as such under similar 
examination. 

Here was a man who had brought glory to 
the Jewish people. He was acclaimed as the 
first citizen of Chattanooga, even in the Ten- 
nessee of the Scopes trial. He was compli- 
mented by the honorary degrees of Columbia 
and other universities. He built up on secure 
foundation one of the greatest journals the 
world has ever seen. He lived a life of un- 
blemished integrity. He was a potent force for 
good in his time. To satirize his memory in 
the manner employed by your contributor is 
indeed a sad confession that at least for the 
satirist the prophet is not without honor save 
in his own country. 

It is because in these respects I believe this 
article falls so short of those standards of good 
taste, of fair discussion, and of due regard for 
the dignity of Jewish life which we have come 
to expect in the contents of CoMMENTARY, 
that 1 deeply deplore its publication. 

Joserpn M. Proskaugr 
New York City 


To THe Eprror or COMMENTARY: 

I want to congratulate you on the general 
excellence of the January issue of ComMmEnN- 
TARY. Except for two items, I found every ar- 
ticle most interesting and stimulating. 

The first, and least important, of the two 
items to which I refer is the review by Marie 
Jahoda of the two books by James Parkes. I 
didn’t like the caption under which the review 
appeared and the review itself seemed to be 
extremely forced. 

More important is the item called “A Guest 
in the House,” which purports to be a review 
of Gerald Johnson’s biography of Adolph S. 
Ochs and turns out to be an attack upon Mr. 
Ochs’ Jewishness and Americanism. I know 
that the opinions expressed in this article are 





Louis Berg’s and not the thinking of the editor 
of ComMENTARY. I am convinced from my 
reading of the article that it is Mr. Berg who 
is really “a guest in the house” and feels ex- 
tremely uncomfortable living alongside of his 
fellow Jews who find it possible to distinguish 
between their Judaism and Americanism. Un- 
der the guise of the review of a rather poor biog- 
raphy of Adolph S. Ochs, Berg has launched 
a vicious and abusive and personalized attack 
upon the whole group of men who support 
Jewish life on the very highest level. 

The only justification I can find in my mind 
for the appearance of this article in CoMMEN- 
TARY is that it is a comment which represents 
the thinking of some of our fellow Jews who 
find themselves not completely at home. I wish 
you hadn’t given it so prominent a place in 
what is otherwise a splendid issue of the 
magazine. 

Rasst Natuan A. PERILMAN 


New York City 


To THe Eprror of COMMENTARY: 

There are some, I have become aware, who 
consider my article unfair to Mr. Ochs. I trust 
that Rabbi Perilman is alone in finding it vi- 
cious or abusive. I credited Mr. Ochs with 
personal honesty, amiability, executive ability of 
a high order, and an overwhelming sense of re- 
sponsibility. More importantly, I believe these 
things about him, and thought I conveyed that 
belief. 

My criticism had to do with an attitude, and 
a theory, which—in my opinion—the public 
actions (or failure to act) of Mr. Ochs ex- 
emplified. 

Rabbi Perilman has, however, expressed else- 
where in his letter our true disagreement. He 
is correct in assuming that I do not find it pos- 
sible to distinguish between my Judaism and 
my Americanism, and am made uncomfortable 
by those who do. I do not feel and will not 
pretend to be a native white protestant Amer- 
ican. I have special Jewish interests, political, 
social, and cultural, that the vast majority of 
Americans have no need to share. I defend my 
right as an American to maintain them never- 
theless. 

I am more troubled by Judge Proskauer’s 
animadversions; partly because we seem to have 
certain agreements in principle, and secondly 
because I found myself carried away, as a 
writer, by the eloquence of his style and his 
felicity of expression to the point of questioning 
some of my own words. I have re-read my 
article, however, and I find that I really did not 
say some of the things Judge Proskauer attrib- 
utes to me. 

I did not criticize Mr. Ochs for being a 
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staunch conservative, but for being a timid lib- 
eral, and I attributed his lagging progressiv- 
ism not to personal cowardice but to a false 
theory. 

A “guest-in-the-house,” precisely because he 
is a gentleman, behaves with a discretion, a dif- 
fidence and an unwillingness to engage in forth- 
right criticism of the household that would 
indeed be timidity in a full-fledged member of 
the family. On the other hand, to accept a 
second-class status is to follow the argument of 
the Jewish nationalists. But I repeat myself. 

I did not “smile” at Mr. Ochs’ “undiluted 
Americanism,” nor accuse him of servility, ex- 
cept in the sense of the above paragraph, which, 
I insist, has another meaning altogether. “The 
fawning of a toady,” the “act of snobbishness”— 
these are Judge Proskauer’s words and interpre- 
tation. I neither felt nor expressed myself so 
harshly. 

Indeed, the sharpness of tone that may have 
oflended Judge Proskauer came precisely from 
my distress that upright men, able, conscienti- 
ous, and honorable above others should accept 
for themselves a secondary role in public affairs. 
My own deep feeling was that one of the 
reasons Mr. Ochs was not a great man was be- 
cause he limited himself. His public actions 
were in consequence hesitant and tentative. 
This because of a false philosophy. 

I am deeply distressed that anyone should 
have read into my words a connection between 
Mr. Sulzberger and the Frankfurter episode. 
Ignorance in such matters is no excuse, I know, 
but I was actually not aware of the existence of 
the canard Judge Proskauer refers to. My refer- 
ence to Mr. Sulzberger was brief, and only in 
connection with his refusal to contribute to the 
United Jewish Appeal. I had no intention of 
carrying it further by innuendo. My article 
may have been blunt, but it was not sly. The 
same goes for any connection that might seem 
to exist between my separate references to Mr. 
Sulzberger and to the Council for Judaism. If 
Judge Proskauer will re-read this portion of the 
article again, in the light of my denial, I believe 
that he will recognize how this might be so. 

In general I do not know whether my critics 
are quarreling with me or with Gerald Johnson. 
Most of my strictures were culled from his 
friendly biography of Mr. Ochs, which I ac- 
cepted as reasonable authority. Apparently no 
one read the book as carefully as I did, for no 
one protested then. 

To clear another matter: a friendly critic has 
expressed his feeling that I sounded off in the 
article like a Litvak perpetuating his ancient 
and traditional feud with the Yahudim, a feud 


that ought to be considered humorously, if a 
all. I mean to have no part in this undeclared 
civil war. Certainly between Judge Proskauer, 
who comes from one of the oldest Jewish fam- 
ilies in the South, and myself, though I come 
from one of the newest Jewish families in Vir 
ginia, there should exist no such feud. 

Seriously, I am aware that the “theory” | 
criticized is held by a number of East-European 
Jews, and that a large number of German Jews 
do not share it. But I thought I made the dis 
tinction clear in my article. 

To end on a slightly malicious note, ad- 
dressed to Judge Proskauer as a fellow writer: 
Did he really intend to imply that he is opposed 
to irony, satire, or even caricature as a means of 
political or literary expression? I didn’t con- 
sciously use any of these forms—I was deadly 
in earnest when I wrote the article—but would 
have no hesitancy using any of them to make 
a valid point. 

And what does he mean by “those who 
merely write”? He strikes me as a gentleman 
who would have the utmost respect for writing, 
polemical or otherwise. 

Louis Benc 
New York City 


Tue editors of ComMMENTARY printed Mr 
Berg’s article, “The Americanism of Adolph 
S. Ochs,” because in their judgment it was a 
significant discussion of a theory of Jewish ad 
justment, as the article’s writer saw it exem 
plified in a friendly biography of an important 
public figure in American life. Judge Pros 
kauer, whom we know, among his other dis 
tinctions, as one of COMMENTARY’S most con 
scientious and thoughtful readers, vigorously 
disagrees with our judgment and our taste, as 
does Rabbi Perilman; but we must say that few 
indeed of many good people whose comments 
on the article we have heard have questioned 
the propriety of its publication, though a num 
ber have taken issue with points of fact and 
emphasis, and some have questioned the thesis 
Our readers understand that we allow our 
writers latitude of opinion, and that in turn 
these columns are wide open for the expression 
of protest, differing opinion, and sharp and 
violent dissent with the views of any writer. We 
are glad that Rabbi Perilman and Judge Pros 
kauer have availed themselves of this opportu 
nity. Our faith is that truth and understanding 
result from this interplay of honest opinion 
(though obviously there are pitfalls and difh- 
culties in the process); and it is to help discover 
truth and create understanding that ComMEN- 
TARY exists.—Eprror. 
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In Hillel's Steps 


In Darkest Germany. By Vicror Goi 
LANcz. London, Victor Gollancz Ltd., 
1947. 128 pp. With 144 photographs. 
8s.6d. 


Reviewed by Invinc Kristou 


In THE eyes of the British public, Victor Gol- 
lancz is probably one of the outstanding Jewish 
laymen in the country. When one considers 
the fact that he is neither especially active in 
Jewish affairs, nor is the recipient of the noto- 
riety which goes with a slanderous anti-Semitic 
attack, this appears rather odd. He has, after 
all, never held a government post, nor appeared 
on the screen, nor written a best seller, nor 
made any celebrated contribution to the arts or 
sciences. He heads one of the smaller publish- 
ing houses, which specializes in moderately 
priced books on current affairs, mainly from the 
Socialist point of view. His self-imposed task 
has been to prod the British conscience into a 
recognition of the hideous burden of error and 
oppression under which men, no matter where, 
are convulsed—a thankless pursuit at best. Yet 
somehow, in his long and vociferous battle in 
defense of human rights, he has managed to 
convey the sense of a deep personal union be- 
tween the fact of his being a Jew and that of 
his being a humanist. He is often explicit 
about it when he feels it relevant to be so; but 
when it is not explicit, it is ineradicably implicit. 

Mr. Gollancz’s activities are of long standing. 
He was chairman of the China Campaign Com- 
mittee from the mid-30’s to near the end of this 
war. During this period, as founder of the Left 
Book Club, he was. an exponent of collective 
security, and was one of the first to make avail- 
able documented reports of Nazi terror. In 
1941 he discarded his Communist sympathies 
and has since become as bitter a critic of Stalin’s 
regime as he was of Hitler’s In 1942 he was 
one of the cofounders of the National Com- 
mittee for Rescue from Nazi Terror. But it is 
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unlikely that any one of these labors earned 
for him, or will earn for him, as much respect 
as his present chairmanship of “Save Europe 
Now” and his struggle for a decent policy to- 
ward conquered Germany. 

In Darkest Germany is a record of Mr. 
Gollancz’s recent tour of the British zone of 
Germany. Much of it consists of letters and 
articles that have already appeared in the Brit- 
ish press, and which have scored a minor vic- 
tory in getting the British Government to lift 
the ban on private relief parcels. Along with 
the text, there is included photographs pressing 
home his points. 

One does not have to be a sceptic to wonder 
whether any further victories will be forthcom- 
ing—Labor government or no. After such a 
record of mismanagement and misrule on the 
part of the British occupation authorities, it 
would need a really drastic overhaul to set 
things right, and there are no signs of that. 
Why not? Why cannot a well-meaning and 
able government see to it that the blunders and 
idiocies cease? I have yet to meet an English- 
man who could give an answer to that one, so 
a foreigner may be excused from the attempt. 
It is, however, this very inability to give simple 
responses to what are essentially simple prob- 
lems that makes the situation even more heart- 
rending and infuriating. 


Mr. Gotiancz quotes chapter and verse to 
substantiate his statement, opening a report 
from Dortmund with “I have been living for 
six weeks in a madhouse.” The Potsdam 
policy of wrecking German industry, absurdly 
unrealistic even when adopted, has become 
nothing short of lunacy now that Germany, 
and indeed all of Europe, needs that industry 
for the purposes of reconstruction. As Mr. 
Gollancz puts it: “There is an intellectual 
beauty about the completeness of the vacuum 
which separates zonal desires and necessities on 
the one hand from the impersonal operation of 
the reparations machine, positive and negative, 
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on the other. Aeons (as it seems) ago there 
was some connection between the two: for the 
whole thing started with a tentative list of ‘war 
potential’ and ‘surplus’ firms and factories put 
up by the zone. That list has now acquired an 
independent robot’s existence: bit by bit. . . 
it comes crashing like some giant stupid steam- 
roller into the zone. . . .” Fishing-smacks are 
town up because they exceed by one meter in 
length the standards of the reparations com- 
mittee. (Not even claimed as war booty, but 
simply taken out and blown to bits!) Cement 
factories, because the Siegfried line was built 
from its products, are dismantled, despite the 
terrible need for re-housing. If this logic were 
to be followed faithfully, Germany women must 
henceforth go stockingless because silk and 
nylon are used in parachutes. 

From a rational point of view, such goings-on 
are bewildering. But then, from a rational 
point of view, so much of politics must seem a 
thick miasma. Having spent some time with 
the American occupation forces in Germany 
(where the situation is not essentially dissimi- 
lar), I find these things intelligible if not rea- 
sonable. If the commanding officer of an in- 
fantry regiment in the 42nd Division could 
order his men (as he did) to crane their necks 
and salute all passing airplanes on a certain 
day because the commanding general was due 
to make an aerial survey, how could this officer 
be expected to govern the thousands of civilians 
under his control? Why wasn’t a civilian ad- 
ministration ready to take over as soon as mili- 
tary victory was assured? Unfortunately, when 
the Control Commission did take over in the 
British zones, all that they did was to organize 
chaos. In the absence of any over-all plan, that 
was inevitable. Consequently, we see cases like 
that of a blanket-making firm which was allo- 
cated coal but was refused power to run its 
machines; or the pin and needle factory which 
was given permission to start, but not to use 
its stock of raw materials. The situation is 
aggravated by the thousands of “good-time 
Charlies” (Amiisierschwengeln), incapable of 
holding down a job as assistant shipping-clerk 
back home, who succeed in obtaining positions 
of responsibility in the occupied territories— 
while German refugees from Hitler, with a 
fund of experience and practical knowledge, 
languish in Sweden because they cannot ob- 
tain visas to come back to the British zone. 

None of the assertions in this book has been 
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successfully disputed, though Mr. Hynd, min- 
ister in charge of German affairs, and his sub- 
ordinates, have tried to do so. Rarely has there 
been a spectacle of a statesman so persistently 
and effectively harassed; no sooner does Mr. 
Hynd make a speech or issue a report than Mr. 
Gollancz is in the newspapers and magazines, 
tearing it to shreds. 

The photographs will shock no one. Partly 
because, after Belsen and Buchenwald, we have 
lost the faculty of being shocked, and partly 
because they are not horror pictures at all. They 
simply show an entire nation living in the 
midst of hunger, disease, poverty, rubble, and 
—worst of all—hopelessness. For this reader, 
at any rate, they were all the more poignant 
for eschewing the sensational. For others, the 
reaction may be different. Why, these people 
might say, should we waste sympathy upon this 
nation which has inflicted such deep wounds 
upon the world’s body and soul, and especially 
upon the body and soul of world Jewry? To 
these, Mr. Gollancz replies with a gentle wis 
dom: “People talk, or used to talk, of the mis 
sion of Israel. This mission, if it exists, is not 
to blow up people in Palestine; our mission is, 
just because we have been specially insulted 
and outraged for 1,900 years or more, to be 
specially ready for reconciliation. I say this in 
no spirit of criticism of those, whether they be 
Jews or Frenchmen or Czechs or Poles, whose 
sons or wives or lovers have suffered such agony 
and shame that even now one dares not think 
of it, and who can therefore neither forget nor 
forgive. I understand very well the thoughts 
and feelings that are their daily portion. But 
just because this awful legacy of hatred is, for 
our poor humanity, all but inevitable, so much 
the more incumbent it is upon those of us who 
have suffered only vicariously, if at all, to bal 
ance their bitterness by our well-wishing.” 





Show Me the Way to Go Home 


ReALty Tue Biues. By Mezz Mezzrow 
AND Bernarp Wo ee. New York, Ran- 
dom House, 1946. 388 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Kurt List 


Really The Blues is the life story of the jazz 
clarinetist Milton “Mezz” Mezzrow, written by 
Mezzrow himself with the help of Bernard 
Wolfe. Born of a lower-middle class Jewish 
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family in South Side Chicago, Mezzrow grew 
up in the pool rooms, roadhouses, and brothels 
where jazz was incubated in the 20’s. He 
worked around the Capone gang, from time 
to time took on their vices, did stretches in 
Illinois jails, and—crucial for him—met Negro 
musicians who taught him jazz. 

Jazz became Mezzrow’s social out. He re- 
jected his Jewishness and became a professional 
Negro. He embraced the whole black-white 
schism, finally went to live and marry in Har- 
lem. To him, jazz is the irrational attribute of 
a race—Negroes can play it, whites cannot. 

But by becoming a Negro, he did more than 
simply justify himself as a jazz musician—he 
was able to protest effectively against both his 
Jewishness and the whole idea of integration. 
Unlike the Tin Pan Alley Jewish composer 
who uses his music to crash society, Mezzrow 
employs jazz to underscore his particularism, 
his differences from the majority. He has re- 
jected Jewish life to such an extent that he 
repudiates Eddie Cantor and Al Jolson on racial 
rather than aesthetic grounds. And it is not 
only in matters of music that Mezzrow glorifies 
the Negro, but also in matters of life. In a pas 
sage that really cracks open the core of the 
book—and offers Mezzrow’s personal solution— 
he says: “Songs like Tony Jackson’s show the 
Negro’s real artistry with his prose, and the 
clean way he looks at sex, while all the white 
songs that ever came out of whorehouses don’t 
have anything but a vulgar slant and an ob- 
scene idiom.” Obviously, for all the changes he 
has made in his life, Mezzrow still has the 
white man’s concept of the Negro. To the 
white man, the Negro is an elemental animal 
for whom sex is “clean” just as it is “clean” 
for all animals. The implication, of course, is 
that sex is unclean among whites because they 
are not animals, but beings created for better 
things. Mezzrow resolutely turns his back on 
the more “advanced” evolution of the whites, 
chooses to be big in what is to him a small pond. 

Mezzrow throws no light on jazz as music, 
and his analysis of how good jazz musicians 
are created asserts Negro lineage and penal 
servitude to be the necessary ingredients, with 
little consideration of the aesthetic platform— 
innate or practiced musicianship—upon which 
these factors must rest ultimately. 

The book is further burdened with a style 
that is meant, one guesses, to approximate jazz- 
man talk. Bernard Wolfe, a Jewish intellectual 
whose original social milieu closely parallels 





Mezzrow’s, and who, like Mezzrow, is fas 
cinated by the exotic and taboo aspects of jazz, 
possibly felt that he had to write shapelessly to 
give Mezzrow’s story authenticity. But the re 
sult is jargon like this: “It looked like my press- 
agent, Mr. Grapevine, was on the job again 
for me, and it didn’t hurt my ego none. I didn’t 
mind copping a slave just then because I could 
use the gold, and besides, the kid laid his racket 
so smooth that I warmed up to him.” 

Yet Really The Blues is a book of some socio- 
logical importance; for Mezzrow is not only a 
good jazz clarinetist—he is also one of those rare 
Jews who hack out a solution for their lives well 
outside ethnic integration with the majority. 

And the book does throw strong light on at 
least one aspect of the jazz-makers: they are @ 
society of underdogs; they gather together and 
play for extra-musical reasons. But precisely 
for this reason, it is unlikely that they will ever 
produce musical art. 

For Western art music, like all art, has de- 
veloped through the momentum of its material 
—the tones, their composite moments, the con- 
ception of beauty. To be sure, this development 
hinges on sociological prerequisites, but these 
are only the external factors and within their 
framework the tonal material is given free play. 

If Mezzrow’s contention that jazz emanates 
from the underdog is correct and if we see that 
the stylistic cliches of jazz appropriate only the 
mannerisms of a 19th-century romanticism, an 
independent aesthetic evolution is unlikely to 
ensue, for then neither musical tradition nor 
the sheer weight of tones will make jazz move, 
merely the squalor and misery of slum exist- 
ence thrown against a hurdy-gurdy background. 


The Double Rejection 


Tue Great Cuaccence. By Lous 
Fiscuer. New York, Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, 1946. 346 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Bertram D. Wo Fe 


In ForM, Louis Fischer’s new book seems to 
be one more in the flood of journalists’ distilla- 
tions of wartime adventures. This is unfor- 
tunate because Mr. Fischer’s journalistic prac- 
tices do not take him into exciting adventures, 
except of the mind, and because the casual 
page-turner may underestimate the real im- 
portance of his book. Its core is the author's 
understanding of what is going on in Russia, 
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of Russia’s aggressive and expanding role in the 
postwar world, and of the relations between the 
three contemporary great-power systems. When 
he writes on England and the United States, 
his comments are those of a thoughtful but un- 
systematic commentator. Wherever he touches 
Russia, however, the book acquires a clarity and 
depth that raises it above its form to the level 
of genuine interpretation of the key to the 
problems of our time. 

For the second quarter of the 20th century 
will be seen in retrospect as the period of the 
Russian Revolution and Stalinism, as the first 
quarter of the 19th is now seen as having been 
lived under the spell of the French Revolution 
and Bonapartism. There are curious analogies 
to contemplate. The break between Napoleon 
and Czar Alexander (made by Alexander) led 
to Russia’s occupation of Paris and her entrance 
onto the stage of Europe as a great power. The 
break between Hitler and Stalin (made by 
Hitler) brought the Red Army to Berlin and 
Korea and made Russia the only great power 
on both continents. The old balance of power, 
that precarious equilibrium which alone main- 
tained peace in the age of great nations, is gone. 
If one can still speak of a balance, it is only on 
a global scale, with its poles represented by 
nations traditionally outside the “European 
Concert.” 

Fischer says little on whither the United 
States is tending, beyond giving a sketchy pro- 
gram on whither it should tend. His analysis 
of changing British economy and empire under 
the Labor government is much better. But his 
analysis of what is happening to the Russian 
Revolution and Russian foreign policy is easily 
superior to all the offerings of our wartime 
interpreters put together. Russia was not born 
for him, as for them, the day Hitler thrust 
Stalin into the Allied camp, nor is he 
moved by the bad conscience or apologetic 
intent of those who rejected the Revolution 
when its vision was most generous, only to 
accept and justify its later totalitarian degenera- 
tion. His The Soviets in World Affairs (1930) 
remains the authoritative exposition of the anti- 
imperialist foreign policy that renounced Man- 
churia, Port Arthur, Northern Iran, the Darda- 
nelles, freed Poland and the Baltic Republics, 
fought Pan-Slavism and Czarist predatory aims. 
Prepared with the help of Foreign Commissars 
Chicherin and Litvinov, that study gives him 
the perspective to interpret the complete re- 


versal of all these policies in the days of Foreign 
Commissar Molotov. 

There is an additional clarity which comes, 
not from mastery of events and documents, but 
from a moral attitude: the clear eyes which 
come from a clean conscience. Mr. Fischer's 
political term for it is “double rejection.” He 
opposes Russian aggressive imperialism, not as 
a defender of the American or British variety, 
but as a lifelong opponent of imperialism every 
where. Russophiles and “totalitarian liberals,” 
he warns, who justify what Russia does to her 
neighbors by what America once did to hers, 
are paralyzing the will to fight against our own 
evil deeds as well as Russia’s. In short, his 
“double rejection” is a rejection of an all too 
fashionable double standard. 

Yet, to this reviewer, there is a lack of pre 
cision and differentiation in his application of 
“double rejection” that makes the program 
matic parts of his book blurry. There is gross 
danger in pairing evils to keep an even score 
Thus it is not sufficient (as Fischer elsewhere 
recognizes) to “loathe Polish landlords and 
loathe Polish puppets.” For it seems to equate 
the London and Lublin governments, to ignore 
the sweep of pre-war Polish land reform, to 
cover the fact that the London government-in 
exile was not a landlord government, but a 
coalition of Peasant, Socialist, and Democratic 
parties. One is trapped by the balanced equa- 
tion into seemingly rejecting the more demo 
cratic government along with the puppet. One 
is left with a clean conscience, but no program 
for action. 

Mr. Fischer falls into a similar trap in bal 
ancing the one-party system in “Mr. Byrnes'’s 
South Carolina” against the one-party system in 
Russia and the lands she has occupied. It is 
only necessary to watch an Arnall-Talmadge 
fight in order to recognize that there are 
real choices of programs and candidates in a 
Southern one-party primary. Southern Repub- 
licans and Socialists are weak for historical 
reasons, but they are not in prison, concentra- 
tion camp, exile, or the cemetery. Poll tax, 
white supremacy, the “Solid South” mind-set, 
are the real evils, but before one can fight 
evils effectively, they must be distinguished 
and precisely defined. 

Moreover, in our age of huge enterprise and 
total wars, all lands move towards ever greater 
state intervention in economy and social life, 
so that our central problem is: does man exist 
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for the state, or the state for man? Here above 
all, a mere “double rejection” of the evils within 
an imperfect democracy and the evils inherent 
in totalitarianism will not do. It may suffice for 
a sense of righteousness, but it will not suffice 
for effective political action. Mr. Fischer’s book 
closes with an appeal for just such action. I 
should like to see a sequel from his pen, de- 
fining the terms and conditions. It would not 
end, but begin, with “double rejection,” and 
go on from there. In the meanwhile, we must 
be grateful to him for giving us so much of the 
essential background and attitude we need for 
working out such a program for ourselves. 
That, I suppose, is “The Great Challenge” 
which gives the book its title. 


The Discovery of Sex 


Arr anp Sociat Nature. By Pau 
Goopman. New York, Vinco Publish- 
ing Co., 1946. 98 pp. $3.00. 

Tue Strate or Nature. By Paut Goop- 
MAN. New York, Vanguard, 1946. 227 
pp: $2.50. 


Reviewed by Invinc Howe 


Paut GoopMan must be granted two excellent 
qualities: breadth of interest and ready identity. 
He assumes simultaneously the roles of novelist, 
moralist, politician, literary critic, and amateur 
psychologist. In this respect he is superior to 
most contemporary writers, who are so patently 
eager to keep themselves within clearly marked 
fences, shutting out irksome intellectual re- 
sponsibilities or cares. Goodman at least strives 
for totality, does not succumb to the American 
pattern of specialization. And when you read 
Goodman you know it is Goodman and nobody 
else in the whole world; you can’t mistake his 
identity. Which is good. 

But once having granted his breadth and 
identity, one can say little else. Goodman is 
more interesting as a symptom than for the 
content of his work. His political system, to- 
gether with its psychological and philosophical 
baggage, is a conglomeration few people will 
be able to take seriously. To wit: 

1) A crude version of Wilhelm Reich’s re- 
vision of Freud, spiced with a touch of Rous- 
seau. Reich saw the task of analysis as the 
mere release of inhibition, the mere return to 
orgastic potency. Goodman urges that we 
“allow and encourage the sexual satisfaction of 





the young . . . in order to free them from 
anxious submissiveness to authority.” While 
this sexual radicalism—so reminiscent of Lud- 
wig Lewisohn’s pre-Zionist psychoanalysis—may 
be compatible with Rousseau, it is certainly not 
compatible with Freud, who saw as civilization’s 
task the imposition of organized restrictions on 
the id, and who had no illusions about man’s 
primitive “state of nature.” 

Goodman simply does not attempt an ex- 
amination of his central conception, the “state 
of nature,” which is the condition we reach 
when we allow a free flow of spontaneity. As 
a useful myth to recall the modern mechanized 
and atomized intellectual to his more basic 
primitive life-drives, this conception has some 
relevance; but when taken literally as a pro- 
grammatic social goal, it involves the naive as- 
sumption that the problem of modern society 
is merely repression and the solution is merely 
free expression. Goodman is here open to at- 
tack on both sides: he ignores the possibilities, 
relationships, and probabilities of the society in 
which we live; and his implicit view of human 
life seems—like all similar Rousseauian views, 
right down to Dewey's educational theories— 
uniquely devoid of any recognition of tragic 
content. Only a writer as exuberantly reckless 
and irresponsible as Goodman would try to 
merge the approaches of Rousseau and Reich 
with that of Freud. 

2) The anarchist or utopian conception of 
“free communities,” little islands of libertarian 
cooperation in the capitalist world. This per- 
spective does not consider what possibility of 
survival such groups have within the capitalist 
world; it does not consider whether they too 
would be subject to the laws of capitalist 
economy; and it does not consider how to meet 
the problems of an entire people even if satis- 
faction could be provided to a few libertarians 
in seclusion. 

3) Cute rebelliousness and sure-to-shock pro- 
posals: “advocate a large number of precisely 
those acts and words for which persons are 
in fact thrown in jail.” No need to worry 
about raising bail for the author of this pro- 
posal: he simultaneously cautions prudence. 

4) Tedious moralisms: we must “mutually 
analyze and purge our souls until we no longer 
regard as guilty . . . such illegal acts as spring 
from common human nature.” 

5) Snobbish intellectual insensitivity: Good- 
man tells workers it is “treasonable” to work 
at a job that “exhausts your time of day in the 
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usual work in office and factories, merely for 
wages.” (That “merely” is precious.) Does 
he believe that the mass of people have any 
choice, that they can avoid working “merely 
for wages” if they are to continue to exist? 

From all this, we may readily accredit his 
sincerity but equally question his seriousness. 

Goodman is unique in the contemporary in- 
tellectual world. He is quite without roots, 
quite cut off from any controlling tradition that 
might yield him richness and perspective. He 
is the Jewish intellectual alienated to the point 
of complete reduction, which is one reason why 
his thought is so eclectic, his prose is so crabbed, 
and his fiction gives out such a thin trickle of 
feeling. 

Proof for these harsh statements is his novel, 
The State of Nature. Here we can test his 
assertions: a novel being a creative act, we can 
legitimately expect it to possess precisely those 
qualities, above all spontaneity, for which Good- 
man stumps. 

A comparison is suggested. English novelists 
like Waugh and Huxley—appalled at both their 
consuming self-examinations and their total 
scepticism—turned with a desperate act of will 
to religious faith. The will to faith was there, 
the belief in faith as well—but, alas, the faith 
was not. And so it is with Goodman’s novel. 
The urge to spontaneity is there, the call to 
arms in its behalf is shouted from every page; 
but the novel itself is totally unspontaneous, 
crabbed, and contrived. So constricting is its 
moral corset that only on a few occasions does 
the free flow of Goodman’s emotion escape the 
barrier of his self-consciousness—and then we 
see the writer Goodman might have been. 

It seems a cruel trick of fate that the apostle 
of spontaneity should in his demonstrative crea- 
tive act so completely lack the qualities of 
spontaneity. 

This failure might lead him to reexamine the 
values that cause his dilemma. 


C+ for Effort 


Minority PRoBLEMS IN THE PuBLic 
Scuoots. By THeEopore BraMELp. 
New York, Harper, 1946. 264 pages. 
$2.50. 


Reviewed by Marte Syrkin 


Ir 1s obvious that the American public 
schools are strategically situated to combat the 


growth of racial and religious prejudice. It is 
equally obvious that so far “democratic edu- 
cation” has been unequal to its opportunities. 
But faith in the potentials of the school system 
rightly continues unabated, and new tech 
niques and intercultural programs are con 
Dr. Brameld’s book is 


a serious contribution to the growing literature 


stantly being devised. 


on the subject. Making no attempt to be pop 
ular, it presents a sober, somewhat technical 
report on the school systems of seven repre 
sentative cities, ranging in size from the town 
of 25,000 to Massopolis. All sections of the 
country are included in the survey with the 
(Negro-white 
examined in 


exception of the deep South. 
relations are more profitably 
“border-line” and Northern communities.) To 
add to the study’s comprehensiveness, attention 
is given to the Mexican, Spanish-American, and 
Japanese minorities in the West. 

Though the author is resolutely hopeful 
in interpreting the results, the conclusions 
reached by Dr. Brameld after a painstaking 
analysis of the administrative practices and 
policies of the schools studied are not encour 
aging. The highest score given by Dr. Brameld 
to any single school system for its success in 
coping with the specific issue of intercultural 
relations is B—. The average rating of all seven 
systems is C+. Every school child knows that 
such a record is far from brilliant. 

The indifferent rating is particularly sig 
nificant because it has been made despite the 
clamorous awareness of educators of the need 
for an effective intercultural program. ‘There 
is no lack of committees, conferences, and reso 
lutions. The implementation is at fault. 


Tue minutiae of Dr. Brameld’s survey, and 
many of his recommendations, are meaningful 
primarily to professional school-men and ad- 
ministrators. However, the fundamental theses 
of the study are of interest to the general reader. 
Everywhere Dr. Brameld encountered expo- 
nents of the hush-hush philosophy. Apparently 
half of Massopolis’ principals believe that the 
best answer to interracial difficulties is: “Don’t 
bring them out.” In a smaller city, however, 
there has been an attempt to reconcile two edu- 
cational objectives: “on the one hand, the ob- 
jective of forthright attention to minority rela- 
tions and needs whenever practical; on the other 
hand, the objective of accepting cultural groups 
as ordinary citizens and thus avoiding the kind 
of attention which would exaggerate their dis- 
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tinctions by singling them out for artificial sym 
pathy or melodramatic attention.” 

This reconciliation is, of course, the crux 
of the matter. Unfortunately, the hush-hush 
policy is practised not only by its admitted 
advocates. Even administrators theoretically 
opposed to the silent treatment tend to be 
“forthright” only in the enunciation of ab 
stract principles. A real classroom or com 
munity incident is likely to be timidly by 
passed. The air is saturated with pronuncia 
mentos on the virtues of democracy and the 
equality of its citizens, but the decontamina- 
tion squad is not sent down. When the ex 
plosion takes place more conferences are held. 

\ny one with experience in the schools is 
familiar with the procedure. Even when an 
ugly situation threatens because of incitements 
whose source is known, teachers will be en 
couraged to deliver a few platitudes on toler 
ance. Rarely will any one venture to tread 
on some influential toes by naming the actual 
forces at work. In Northern localities where 
the KKK is no issue, it may be safely strictured 
as an example of bigotry, but a home-grown 
variant of the Christian Front will be treated 
circumspectly. The chief cause of the com 
parative failure of most so-called intercultural 


programs is that they rarely get down to brass 


tacks. The folklore approach, the listing of 


cultural contributions, dances in national cos 
tumes, are in their way useful, but they will 
do little to allay Johnny Jones’ anger at “Jew 
ish slackers.” Pedagogy must be more direct. 
I: is futile to pirouette around the subject. 

Assuming even that the public schools were 
more courageous than they actually are, they 
would still have no ready-made panacea for 
resolving the racial and religious tensions 
which spring from a complex social environ 
ment. Dr. Brameld states as a universal axiom 
“that where peoples of various cultures and 
races freely and genuinely associate, prejudices 
and confusions dissolve; where they do not 
associate, where they are isolated from one 
another, these prejudices and conflicts grow like 
a disease.” The temptation to subscribe to 
this formulation is great. It is what ‘the social 
scientists have taught us to believe, and what 
we would like to believe. However, if this 
axiom were really sound, the public schools 
of our large cities, where all racial and religi 
ous strains come into close, daily contact, 
should be little Utopias. 

Actually, the reverse is often true. I taught 





for years in a large public high school where 
boys and girls of various faiths and national 
origins enjoyed the habitual and friendly as 
sociation of the schoolroom. They were gen 
erally on good, comradely terms, but their 
apparently amiable intercourse failed to pre 
vent the flourishing of virulent prejudices. 
Friendship with the Jewish or Negro boy 
across the aisle did not keep some savage 
anti-Semitic or anti-Negro canard from being 
credited. Perhaps the upholders of the “axiom” 
will claim that the association was neither genu 
ine nor free, because of bars created by the 
unconscious. But then, short of the de-condi 
tioning of masses of human beings, no genuine 
association can be viewed as possible. Obviousl, 
remedial measures cannot wait for so complete 
a revolution of the psyche. 

The usual reliance on “association,” like 
the emphasis on “cultural contributions,” pays 
an undeserved tribute to the average child’s 
powers of inference The knowledge that 
Sam Cohen is a nice boy, that Haym Salomon 
financed the Revolution, and that Einstein is 
a great mathematician, does not act as an auto 
matic antidote to rabble-rousers. The myth 
must be challenged more directly. An ex 
ample is the answer of one school when the 
ted Cross refused to accept Negro blood for 
its blood bank. The blood of a Negro and 
a white student was examined in the class 
room under a microscope. Such a demon 
stration of the falsity of a specific charge was 
worth a hundred assembly talks on “equality.” 

Dr. Brameld recommends the vitalization of 
parents associations and of adult education. 
The value of such vitalization is incontestable 
However, the core of interest must centet 
within the schoolday itself. Parents associa 
tions are notoriously weak precisely in de 
pressed, “trouble-spot” areas where the need 
to reach the home is greatest. ‘The parents 
will not join. Classes for adults are not likely 
to be attended by a tired mother. 

The specific strength of the public schools 
lies in the fact that by virtue of compulsory 
education they reach all the youth of the land 
for some of the time. This provides a unique 
advantage over other social forces. Much of 
this initial advantage is forfeited when the 
intercultural program is relegated to extra 
curricular activities. If the schools honestly 
wish to play a part commensurate to their 
opportunities in the fight against the Cough 
lins and the Gerald Smiths, “education for 
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democracy” must be deliberately integrated 
into the curriculum. That is the paramount 
merit of the familiar Springfield Plan. Such 
integration must not be camouflaged in nebu 
lous phrases, but must be expressed in direct, 
concrete terms. 

Anti-Semitism has become a major issue of 
our civilization, yet I venture to say that very 
few high schools make allowance for a unit 
on the subject in their social science courses. 
No matter how sceptical we may have become 
of the possibility of rationally influencing 
antagonisms whose source is irrational, a field 
of operation still remains. Young people who 
are constantly receiving large doses of mali 
cious misinformation in regard to the minori 
ties in their midst should be provided with 
relevant and specific information. The school 
is the natural organ for such provision. It 
may be visionary to expect the American 
school system to rate A in respect to the great 
est task confronting it, but if it has the will, 
it can reasonably try for B+. 


Amos 


Tue Herpsman. By Dorotrny CLARK! 
Wuson. Philadelphia, Westminster 
Press, 1946. 373 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Morvecat S. CHERTOFF 


Tue very paucity of biographical information 
in the Book of Amos provides both a challenge 
and an opportunity for the writer of historical 
fiction. The challenge: to create, on the basis 
of a few facts, a character worthy of the lofty 
prophecies ascribed to Amos; the opportunity: 
to inform that character with the grandeur and 
dignity of a great prophet. And Dorothy Clarke 
Wilson, in rising to the challenge, has taken 
full advantage of her opportunity. 

Her Amos was born in Tekoa, and proph 
esied in the boom days of Jeroboam II. He 
was one of the herdsmen and tenders of syca 
more trees in that barren region. Brought up 
in a poor farmer’s home, he is enslaved by the 
greed of his father’s creditors, later sold to the 
tax commissioner, and finally manumitted after 
a brief but intense love affair with that dig 
nitary’s daughter that almost ends in marriage 
to her, and does end in marriage to her slave 
girl, Mara, after a sudden awakening on Amos’ 
part. Because it was chronologically possible, 
Amos becomes the protector and teacher of the 
younger Hosea, and while recovering from a 


beating instigated by the reactionary Hich 
Priest, Amaziah, is interviewed for three whok 
days by the very young Isaiah. While any meet 
ing between either of these later prophets and 
Amos is highly improbable, it does give a dra 
matic unity and continuity and even probability 
to their succession. And for the sake of great 
dramatic effect and cohesion, although ther 
no basis for such an assumption in either fact 
or legend, Hosea’s notoriously faithless wife i 
made a cousin to Amos. Her earlier years for 
shadow the anguish she was to brine to he: 
long-suffering but everloving husband, who 
ultimately makes her the subject of his own 
prophetic messa vc 

Much of Miss Wilson's biographical inven 
tion is intended to concretize the ceneral ce 
nunciations in Amos’ prophecies and to mak 
them stem from his own or his family's experi 
ence: his sister's joining the (Bethel) templ 
prostitutes in an attempt to augment her stars 
Hosea’s being 


ing family’s meager income; 


swindled in the market by a dealer usine 
fraudulent measuring Cup; the nocturnal MOV 
ing of the boundary stones in the olive grove of 
Hosea’s father, and the bribing of the judges in 
the subsequent trial are all examples of this. 
The author also tries, though sometimes too 
patly, to trace the imagery of some of Amos’ 
poetic prophecies to incidents of his youth and 
eatly childhood (much in the manner of Lowes 
on Coleridge's Kubla Khan And so, tor ex 
ample, as a young herdsman who flees from a 
lion he stumbles onto a bear—and manages to 
kill it; later he salvages a few sheep bones from 
the jaws of the lion that preyed on his herd; 
and on a visit to the prophet’s house, Amos’ 
stingy uncle is stung by a little smake as he 
reclines against the rush mats on the floor. 
hese incidents are brought back in Amos’ 
words 5:19 describing the “day ot the I ord, 
which will be: 

As if a man did flee from a lion, 

And a bear met him 

And went into the house and leaned his hand 

against the wall 

And a serpent bit him. 

Whatever the actual facts of Amos’ life, the 
author of this fresh and interesting story has 
taken the kind of liberty and the kind of license 
that make for 


story, with real, live characters who are people 


a closely knit, well-motivated 


instead of mere stalking horses. The corruption 
of Jeroboam’s day is painted strikingly, and the 


evil countenanced and even encouraged by that 
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conquering monarch marches across Miss Wil 
son’s pages like a living, fire breathing demon. 

As long as Miss Wilson deals with people 
and scenes, or perhaps as long as she relies upon 
her own creative imagination, she writes well. 
It is only when she turns to “higher Biblical 
criticism” for the stuff of Amos’ theology, for 
the essence of his preaching, that she goes 
astray. 

The Jewish reader suddenly finds that 
in accordance with the long discredited Well 
hausen theory) it was Amos who discovered 
the idea of One God, and that it was Amos who 
made him a God of justice. Had Miss Wilson 
consulted Professor Albright, she would have 
found that Amos was not the originator of the 
most startling statements which had ever been 
made in Israel: that Yahweh was a just God 
and that he demanded justice from his people,” 
but that both this idea and the idea of the one 
ness of God had been part and parcel of Jewish 
religion since its inception. Nor was Amos 
revolted by the institution of sacrifice per se, 
but rather by its having acquired such sanctity 


in the people's eves that it overshadowed the 


concepts of social and religious obligations 
behind it. 

Part of Miss Wilson’s misdirection is owed to 
a book on Amos by Dr. R. E. Wolfe (discussed 
by this reviewer in the January 1946 Com 
MENTARY), to which she makes grateful ac 
knowledgment in a brief foreword. She is 
influenced by that critic’s Christological pre 
dilections. She similarly identifies Amos as the 
prophet of justice, and Hosea, being “more ad 
vanced,” as the prophet of love; and the mes 
sages of both are presented as foreshadowings 
of the ultimate Christian ideal of the salvation 
of mankind through love. Like Dr. Wolfe, 
Miss Wilson subjects Amos to martyrdom; but 
while this invention is unpardonable in the 
critic and scholar, it can be excused and even 
commended in the novelist, for it provides a 
fitting denouement to Amos’ tempestuous life. 

Our negative criticisms of Miss Wilson's book 
are made simply to remind the reader that he 
is reading fiction, and that for a fuller under 
standing of Amos’ importance in Jewish eyes, 
he had better read the Old Testament accounts 
and the results of Dr. Albright’s scholarship. 
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